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A  STUDY  ON  VIOLIN  PLAYING 

Bernharo  Listemamn. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  complete  mastery  of  any  task  which  confronts  man 
deserves  appreciation  and  apt  admiration,  but  nowhere  in 
higher  degree  than  in  the  masterly  rendition  of  noble  music, 
because  here  intellect  and  sentiment  work  together  and,  when 
harmoniously  supporting  each  other,  produce  a  magnetic 
effect  which  is  quite  irresistible. 

This  art  has,  like  everything  else,  a  crude  beginning. 
But  its  peculiar  nature  contains  certain  elements  which  are 
inspiring  to  the  student,  and  after  a  fair  advance  in  his 
chosen  profession  he  will  gradually  forget  the  prosaic  side 
of  that  primitive  start.  It  is  true,  few  reach  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  virtuosity,  but  with  perseverance,  a  clear  aim,  will- 
power and  intelligence  even  moderate  talent  may  be  so  devel- 
oped as  to  make  the  study  of  music  a  real  pleasure.  Violin- 
playing,  of  which  the  present  article  treats,  requires  at  the 
beginning  an  understanding  for  certain  matters  of  a  mechan- 
ical nature,  embracing  the  position  of  the  body,  arms, 
fingers  of  both  hands  and  the  holding  of  the  violin.  Some 
authorities  of  former  years,  among  others  J.  P.  J.  Rode, 
pupil  of  Viotti,  composer  of  numerous  violin  works  and 
one  of  the  really  great  violinists  of  his  time,  recommended  a 
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slight  leaning  forwards  of  head,  shoulders,  and  chest  when 
playing.  The  advantages  of  this  artificial  position  are  not 
quite  appziexit  while  it  is  evident  that  freedom  of  the  lungs 
is  restricted.  And  this  is  probably  the  reason  that  Rode's 
method  found  only  little  response  among  his  contemporaries. 

Great  violinists,  pioneers  and  founders  of  celebrated 
schools,  like  Spohr,  Paganini,  Joachim,  Wieniawski  and 
others,  had  in  the  act  of  playing  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
well-grown  tree,  and  not  even  in  most  passionate  musical 
climates  were  they  carried  away  in  sufficient  degree  to  lose 
physical  self-control  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  class 
of  violinists  who  show  their  emotions  by  gazing  fixedly  at 
the  floor  below  and  by  swaying  the  body  rapidly  to  and  fro. 

The  beginner  has  from  the  start  to  adopt  an  upright, 
natural  position  of  his  body.  Later  on,  when  he  has 
advanced  so  far  as  really  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  music 
he  is  playing,  and  after  his  own  individuality  is  more  devel- 
oped, the  original,  rigid  position  will  surely  lose  some  of  its 
severity,  perhaps  so  much  so,  that  in  case  his  nerves,  or 
sentiment,  or  sentimentality,  or  cill  combined,  get  the  upper 
hand,  the  dai^r  may  arise  that  the  original  correct  posi- 
tion may  gradually  change  into  an  unesthetic  one.  This 
possibly  ou^t  to  be  kept  in  mind  always,  and  tendency  to 
an  incorrect  posture  religiously  avoided. 

Regarding  the  position  of  the  feet,  it  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  rule  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  body  more 
or  less  on  the  left  side,  for  the  reason,  that  the  right  ann 
may  be  more  at  liberty  to  execute  with  the  necessary  free- 
dom all  physical  motions. 

It  is  necessary  to  hold  the  left  elbow  close  to  the  body, 
the  ri^t  some  tittle  distance  away,  particularly  so  when 
playit^  on  the  G  string.  The  old  German  school  taught 
the  quite  rigid  adherence  of  right  elbow  to  the  hip,  the 
French-Belgian  school  inclines  more  to  the  other  extreme. 
The  middle  way  may  prove  the  better  here  as  in  many  other 
things. 
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The  violin  must  be  held  straight  ahead,  ahnost  parallel 
with  the  floor,  with  right  side  inclining  downwards  a  trifle. 
The  left  hand,  while  playing,  ought  to  be  turned  out  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  the  palm  niust  not  touch  neck  or  side  of 
the  violin  in  the  two  lowest  positions.  Only  from  the  third 
position  upwards  has  it  to  rest  on  the  violin.  The  eyes 
ought  to  be  trained  to  look  as  much  as  possible  only  at  the 
notes  to  be  played,  and  as  little  as  possible  at  the  fingers. 
The  more  independent  of  the  eyes  the  fingers  are  the  easier 
will  come  the  reading-at-sight.  The  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  must  be  curled  over  the  nut  of  the  bow  and  not  held 
too  close  to  each  other,  and  the  thumb  must  be  slightly  bent. 
The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  must  rest  on  the  strings  in  such 
a'  way  that  the  knuckles  nearest  the  fii^rtips  are  not 
straight  but  curved.  Each  finger  must  work  by  itself  inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  and  the  little  finger  must  be  kept 
directly  over  the  strings  throughout.  The  fingers  ought  to 
be  trained  to  come  down  on  the  strings  with  considerable 
force,  almost  like  miniature  hammers. 

These  points,  which  touch  only  theoretical  matters,  are 
nevertheless  of  greatest  importance,  as  they  form  funda- 
mental laws,  which,  when  followed  out,  will  materially 
strengthen  the  structure  of  attainment. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  elements  of  violin-playing 
proper.  The  pupil  will  quickly  enough  understand  the 
motion  of  the  right  arm  in  up  bow  and  down  bow,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  use  gradually  all  his 
fingers  and  finally  play  a  two-octave  scale.  Here  now,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  study  begins  to  take  on  more  and  more  of 
the  musical  element,  particularly  if  the  teacher  understands 
how  to  make  the  exercises  more  interesting  through  a 
variety  of  bowings  and  by  persistently  insisting  at  all  times 
on  a  pure  intonation. 
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The  pupil  must  learn  the  difference  between  a  soft- 
tegato  and  a  tirm,  steel-like  staccato-bowing  as  soon  as  pos< 
sible;  he  should  learn  by  his  exercises  the  different  parts  of 
the  bow  (nut,  point,  middle)  and  should  play  whole  exer- 
cises, if  their  character  allows  it,  with  those  bowings,  also 
with  upper  —  or  lower  half,  or  with  a  whole  bow,  both  legato 
and  staccato. 

Beginners  show  too  often  a  tendency  to  play  nearly 
everything,  particularly  detached  notes,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow,  making  this  part  the  central  point  for  their  operations, 
with  an  almost  entire  exclusion  of  bowings  which  require 
the  extreme  point  or  the  nut. 

The  teacher  should  not  fail  to  encourage  his  pupil  by 
having  him  occasionally  study  a  small  concert  piece,  as  in  this 
way  the  musical  sense  will  be  developed  and  expression  and 
character  become  a  reality  to  him.  Pieces,  which  cover  the 
requirements  of  this  first  grade  in  violin-playing,  are  writ- 
ten by 

Carl  Hauser,  Op.  2. 

Theo.  Hermann,  Op.  27. 

Dancla,  Op.  86,  Nos.  8  and  9. 

Dancla,  Op.  123,  Suites  1  and  2.     (Fischer  Edition.) 

Em,  Op.  22,  Gavotte. 

Danbe,  Op.  20,  First  Series ;  6  pieces. 

Danbe,  Op.  30,  Second  Series ;  6  pieces. 

T.  Miersch,  Op,  33,  Four  little  pieces. 

Borowski,  Danse  Rustic. 

Borowski,  Three  Morceaux. 

It  is  utmost  value  to  the  pupil  to  play  his  piece,  after 
the  finishing  touch  has  been  given  and  before  startmg  on 
some  new  work,  quite  often  with  piano  accompaniment. 
Getting  thus  acquainted  with  the  complete  music  of  the 
piece  (viz.,  violin  and  piano)  he  will  gradually  gain  the 
necessary  freedom  and  self-confidence  in  his  playing,  quali- 
ties without  which  a  fluent  execution  is  impossible. 
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The  pupil,  before  starting  with  the  higher  positions, 
should  havp  some  knowledge  of  all  major  and  minor  scales, 
of  the  trill,  turn  and  embellishments  in  this  line,  of  staccato 
bowing,  easy  double-stops,  and  chromatic  scales. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  published  a  violin-method 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  above  mentioned  points,  includ- 
ing the  different  keys  of  the  scales  that  follow  each  other  in 
systematic  development.  The  student  of  this  little  work  can 
not  very  well  help  getting  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  the 
mechanism  of  violin-playing,  which  may  considerably  bene- 
fit him  when  confronting  higher  positions  with  their  auxil- 
iary pieces. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  higher  positions  and  the  pieces 
which  require  a  greater  efficiency  than  those  before  men- 
tioned. For  a  study  work  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Second 
Book  of  David's  Violin  School,  which  gives  numerous  prac- 
tical samples  of  the  technical  development  and  always  in  a 
systematic  and  thoroughly  progressive  way.  This  work  will 
be  to  the  student  a  true  and  inspiring  adviser. 

It  happens  not  infrequently  that  in  the  study  of  the 
higher  positions  (from  second  to  seventh)  the  pupil  starts 
with  third  and  only  later  becomes  acquainted  with  the  second 
position.  This  method,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  picking  out 
exercises  in  study  works  entirely  at  random  and  skipping  to 
more  difficult  numbers,  is  wrong. 

True  enough,  exercises  in  study  works  do  not  always 
follow  each  other  according  to  their  degree  of  difficulty,  so 
for  instance,  easy  ones  may  follow  right  after  difficult  ones, 
and  vice  versa.  In  such  cases,  single  exceptions  may  be 
admissible  and  perhaps  even  advisable,  but  the  principle, 
that  a  pupil  should  start  with  a  new  work,  only  when  he 
is  ripe  and  properly  prepared  for  it,  should  be  ufdield. 
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The  study  of  exercises  (etudes)  must  accompany  ttie 
study  of  higher  positions,  and  necessarily  has  to  keep  within  ' 
the  range  of  those  positions.     For  this  grade  may  be  recom- 
mended : 

Fr.  Hermann,  Op.  29,  Book  2  (Litolff  Edition) 

Kayser,  Op.  20,  Books  2  and  3  (Hatch  Edition). 

Dancla,  Op.  74  (Finger  Exercises),   (Peters  Edition). 

Also  concert  pieces  must  be  included  here,  but  only 
those  which  reach  up  to  about  die  fifth  position. 

The  teacher,  with  an  unbiased  judgment  about  the 
accomplishments  and  de6ciencies  of  his  pupil,  should  here 
as  well  as  in  all  the  higher  grades  choose  pieces  which  may 
promote  either  technic  or  expression  and  character  in  the 
student's  playing.  Desirable  as  technical  accomplishments 
are,  expression  and  character  are  just  as  necessary  and  may 
often  be  acquired  only  through  industry  and  will-power. 

The  teacher  need  not  necessarily  choose  only  good  music 
(in  the  best  sense)  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  The  more 
careful  choice  begins  rather  with  the  higher  grades,  and  even 
here  it  cannot  be  avoided  selecting  sometimes  pieces  whose 
principal  value  lies  in  their  brilliancy  of  technic. 

It  is  self-understood  that  for  our  purposes  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  material  need  be  used  (a  suggestion  which 
applies  equally  to  alt  the  following  lists  of  compositions)  or 
pieces  of  similar  character  and  difficulties  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  some  of  the  above  mentioned : 

Dancla,  Op.  89  (6  little  fantasies). 

Eberhard,  Kobold-Taenze. 

Leonard,  Op.  4. 

Leonard,  Op.  33  —  No.  2. 

Becker,  Romance  in  E  flat. 

Dancla,  Op.  155,  Op.  149,  and  Suite  No.  3. 

Theo.  Hermann,  Op.  101  (5  small  pieces). 

H.  L.  Case,  "  Sans  Souci." 
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Simon Berceuse. 

Fr.  Thome,  Simple  Aveu. 

Dancla,  Carnival. 

A.  d'Ambrosio,  Op.  6,  Canzonetta. 

Mascagni,   Intermezzo    (Franko  arrangement). 

Saint-Saens,  "  The  Swan." 

Borowsld,  Adoration. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

After  mastering  the  seventh  position  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pupil,  besides  continuing  in  David's  school,  should  start 
with  Kreutzer's  40  Exercises  (Litolff  Edition)  but  up  to  the 
double-stops  only,  as  by  studying  easier  exercises  in  double- 
stops  he  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  last  eleven  numbers 
in  Kreutzer. 

Regarding  easier  double-stop  exercises,  there  exists 
sufficient  material,  but  particularly  recommended  may  be : 

Eduard  Hemnann,  25  Double-stop  Exercises,  1st  vol- 
tmie  (Schirmer  Edition). 

Concert  pieces  for  this  grade: 

Viotti,  23  Concerto  in  G  (Concert- Studies  by  David), 

B^riot,  Airs  varie  Nos.  5  and  6  (Schirmer  Edition). 

Wieniawsid,  Mazurka  "  Kujawiak  "  (Schirmer  Edition). 

Alard,  Faust-Fantasie. 

Raff,  Cavatine. 

F,  Listemann,  Op.  3,  Berceuse. 

Vieuxtemps,  Op.  40,  No,  3,  Romance. 

Svendsen,  Romance. 

Accolay,  Concerto  No.  1. 

The  first  movement  of  the  23rd  concerto  by  Viotti 
requires  for  its  technical  part  extremely  well-trained  fingers 
and  a  solid,  powerful  bowing  arm.  The  many  detached  fig- 
ures in  sixteenths  have  almost  throughout  to  be  played  with 
a  long  bow  more  or  less  at  the  point.  The  melodies  of  the 
concerto,  especially  those  of  the  adagio,    require  a   noble 
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simplicity  in  execution  and  the  student  must  here,  as  well 
as  in  all  melodies  of  the  older  works,  avoid  becoming  senti- 
mental. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Although  the  custom  prevails  of  starting  the  36  caprices 
by  Fiorillo  right  after  Kreutzer,  it  might  be  advisable  to  look 
through  one  or  two  other  study  works  before  Fiorilla.  To 
be  recommended  are: 

Tartini,  50  Variations  (revised  by  David,  Andre  Edi- 
tion). 

Fr.  Hermann,  Op.  29  — Book  3. 

Both  these  works  (particularly  Tartini)  contain  a  multi- 
tude of  bowings  as  well  as  rhythmical  figurations,  which  ele- 
ments are  only  sparingly  found  in  Kreutzer  and  Fiorillo. 

Concert-selections,  corresponding  with  this  grade,  are  in 
the  following  list: 

Rode,  7th  Concerto,  from  the  concert-studies  by  David 
Hofmann. 

Viotti,  29th  Concerto,  from  the  concert-studies  of  David 
Hofmann. 

Vieuxtemps,  Op.  22,  Air  varie. 

David,  Op.  5,  "  Little  Drummer  Boy." 

Alard,  L'Argonesa. 

Leonard,  Souvenir  de  Bade  (Fischer  Edition). 

Viotti,  22nd  Concerto    (David  Hofmann). 

Beethoven,  2  Romances,  in  F  and  G. 

David,  Op.  16.  Andante  and  Scherzo  Capriccioso. 

Kreutzer,  2  Concertos,  in  D  major  and  D  minor  (David 
Hofmann). 

Wieniawskt,  Legende. 

Wieniawski,  Mazurkas  — "Obertass,"    etc. 

Beriot,  Concerto  No.  9  (Schirmer). 

d'Ambrosio,  Op.  255,  Introduction  and  Humoresque, 
(Schirmer). 
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Hauser,  Op.  43,  Hungarian  Rhapsodic  in  D  minor. 
Corelli,   Folies   d'Espagne    (Variations)    (David   Revi- 
sion). 
Spohr,  Barcarole. 
Beriot,  Concerto  No.  7. 

Topper,  Op.  23,  Gavotte  (Violin  arrangement). 
L.  Schmidt,  L'Espagnot. 
David,  Op.  3,  Concertino. 
Saint-Saens,  Romance  in  C. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

The  pupils  of  this  grade  might  start  with 

Dancla,  Op.  73 fitudes 

Alard,  Op.  19 fitudes 

Rovelli    12  Caprices 

Rode    24  Caprices 

and  end  up  with  a  work  by  Cramer,  33  ^des,  arranged 
for  violin  t^  Abel. 

The  technical  character  of  Alard's  and  Dancla's  etudes 
is  that  of  more  or  less  modem  virtuosity  and  will  certainly 
enlai^  the  musical  horizon  of  the  student  and  be  a  stimulus 
in  this  line. 

Rode's  work  stands  in  its  peculiarity  unrivaled.  Each 
number  of  the  work  is  good  music.  The  requirements  of 
the  student  for  the  mastery  of  this  work  are  manifold;  an 
extremely  powerful  and  clever  bowing-arm,  steel-like  fingers, 
and  a  fluent  technic.  Joachim  once  mentioned  to  the  writer, 
then  his  pupil,  that  for  years  he  had  played  three  to  four 
Rode  exercises  daily  and  that  the  invigorating  effect  on  hts 
fingers  was  such  that  he  knew  of  no  other  study  work  that 
excelled  It  in  this  respect.  The  metronome  marks  in  these 
Rode  caprices  are  valueless,  hence  should  be  ignored. 

The  Cramer  exercises,  an  original  piano-work,  which 
has  been  arranged  for  the  violin,  should  follow  the  study 
of  Rode.    The  technic,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  as  difficult  as 
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Rode's,  but  as  it  contains  elements  of  an  entirely  new  tech- 
nical nature,  its  mastery  will  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the 
student. 

Along  with  the  study  of  these  works  the  puptl  may 
start  with  selections  contained  in  the  following  list: 

Spohr,  2nd  Concerto. 

David,  Op.  6.   Variations  on  a  Russian  Theme. 

David,  Concerto,  No.  1. 

Vieuxtemps,  Ballade  et  Polonaise. 

Vieuxtemps,  Reverie. 

Rubinstein-Wieniawski,  Romanze  in  E  flat. 

Bazzini,  Concerto  Militaire. 

Papini,  3  Hungarian  Dances  —  No.  3  in  et 

Godard,  Concerto  Romantique. 

Paganini,  Moto  Perpetuo. 

Vieuxtemps,  Op.  40,  No.  3,  Bohemienne. 

Ries,  Suite  No.  3,  (principally  Adagio  and  Perpettia 
mobile). 

Hubay,  Zephir. 

Hubay,  Hejrekati. 

Wieniawski,  Op.  12,  No.  1,  Mazurka  "  Sielanka." 

F.  Listemann,  Idyll. 

F.  Listemann,  Valse-Mazurka,  Op.    10. 

Schubert,  L'abeiUe. 

Schubert  — Wilhemj    "Am    Meer." 

Nardini,  Sonata  in  D  (David  arrangement). 

VitaH,  Ciacconne  in  G  minor  (David  arrangement). 

Rust,  Sonata  in  D  minor  (David  arrangement). 

Bollinger,  Op.  6,  Romance  in  C. 

Sarasate,  Romanza  Andaluza. 

Bach,  Concerto  in  E. 

Mozart,  Concerto  in  E  flat. 

Gade,  Op.  56,  Concerto  in  D  minor. 

Sarasate,    Mignon  —  Gavotte.     . 

Wagner-Wilhelmj  "Album-Btatt." 

Vieuxtemps,  Fantasie  Caprice. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  young  student,  who  studies 
Vieuxtemps'  Fantasie  Caprice,  to  know  that  the  composer 
wrote  this  work  just  previous  to  his  sixteenth  birthday, 
while  convalescing  from  a  dangerous  brain  fever  in  Riga, 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

The  following  study  works  may  be  put  in  this  grade : 

Campagnoli:  7  Divertimentos  (7  Positions)  (Breitkopf 
and  Haertel  Edition). 

Alard,  Op.  18.    £tudes.     (German  Edition.) 

Vieuxtemps.    6  Concert  £tudes. 

Dont.     Gradus  et  Pamassum. 

Paganini.  £tudes  in  60  Variations.  (Brietktqjf  and 
Haertel  Edition.) 

Wieniawski,  Op.  18.  Etudes-Caprices  (with  2nd 
Violin). 

Schradieck,  Op.  1  —  25  Studies. 

The  7  Divertimentos  by  Campagnoli  is  a  great  work. 

The*  originality  in  giving  a  broad  structure  within  so 
narrow  a  boundary  as  one  single  position,  is  striking  and 
surpasses  any  attempts  made  by  other  composers  in  similar 
directions.  The  work  requires  broad  bowing,  plenty  of  tone 
and  naturally  very  strong  fingers. 

The  60  variations  of  Paganini  need  for  the  proper  inter- 
pretation elegant  and  elastic  bowing,  rather  tiian  great  technic. 
They  acquaint  the  pupil  fully  with  every  style  of  bowing. 

CONCERT   SELECTIONS. 

David.     5lh  Concerto. 

Sarasate.     Faust  —  Fantasie. 

Bazzini.     4th  Concerto. 

Spohr.     CoiKertos.     Nos.  8  and  9. 

Vieuxtemps.     Fantasie  Appassionata. 

Vieuxtemps.     4th  Concerto. 
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Mendelssohn.     Concerto. 

Brahms-Joachim.    Hungarian   Dances,    Nos.    1,   3,    5, 

6.  7,  8. 
Molique.     Concerto  No.  5. 
Hubay.     Carmen-Fantaste. 
Bruch.     Concerto  No.  1. 
Wieniawski.     2nd  Polonaise. 
Wieniawski.     Souvenir  de  Moscoa. 
Sinding.     Concerto  No.  1. 
Leonard.     Souvenir  de  Haydn. 
Sarasate.     Gypsy-Melodies. 
Saint-Saens,  Op.  28.     Introduction  and  Rondo-capric- 

cioso. 
Tartini,  Devil's  Sonata.     (Vieuxtemps'  arrangement) 
Sarasate.     Jota  Ai^nesa. 

Chopin-Sarasate,  Op.  9,  No.  2.    Nottumo  in  E  flat. 
Vieuxtemps,  Op.  19.    Concerto  No.  2. 
Wieniawski.     Concerto  No.  2. 
Nachez,  Op.  14.    Dances  Tziganes. 
R.  Krauss,  Op.  8.     Concerto  in  D  minor. 
Raff,  Op.  &7.    La  Fee  d' Amour  (Die  Leibesfee). 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

The  following  study  works  are  recommended  for  this 
grade: 

Wieniawski,  Op,  10.    L'Ecole  Modeme  (9  studies). 
Bach,  6  Sonatas  for  Violin  alone.     (Revised  by  David- 

Sitt.) 
Gavinics,  24  fitudes.     Matinees.     (Peters  Edition.) 
Paganini,  3  Themes  with  variations  on  the  G  string. 
Saoret,  Op.  24.    20  Grand  fitudes. 
The  Wieniawski  work.  Op.   10,  as  well  as  the  same 

composer's  work  mentioned  in  the  6th  grade.  Op. 

18,  are  notable  for  certain  qualities,  in  which  the 

composer  particularly  excelled,  to-wit:  remarkable 
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velocity  in  all  technical  matters,  a  manly  character 
in  melodious  phrases  throughout,  an  -elegance  and 
elasticity  in  bowing  which  made  his  playing  so  be- 
witching. 

The  last  study  of  Op.  10  may  be  omitted,  as  it  is  unpro- 
portionately  difficult.  The  Gavinies  etudes  require  a  well 
developed  technic.  However,  they  contain  very  little  that  is 
musical,  showing  little  individuality  in  technical  treatment 
and  certainly  no  originality,  for  which  reasons  they  should 
be  considered  simply  as  a  study  work,  and  no  more. 

The  Paganini  variations,  written  exclusively  for  the  G 
string,  is  a  work  of  great  usefulness.  Technical  figures,  as 
the  experienced  violinist  knows,  are  harder  to  perform  on 
this  string  than  on  any  other,  as  here  far  stronger  fingers  and 
greater  arm  exertions  are  required  to  make  the  string  vibrate 
and  sing.  The  control  of  the  G  string  will  prove  of  real 
benefit  to  the  student  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

Although  the  supreme  worth  of  Bach's  violin-sonatas 
consists  of  the  three  great  fugues  and  the  charonne,  there 
are  so  many  valuable  smaller  pieces  in  these  sonatas  with 
partly  antiquated  names,  that  the  student,  properly  prepared, 
should  make  a  thorough  study  of  them  all.  Not  infrequently 
renowned  violinists  play  whole  sonatas  in  concerts,  and  it  is 
almost  a  heavenly  enjoyment  to  hear  the  slow  movements  of 
them  played  by  virtuosos  of  temperament  like  Ysaye,  and 
others.  The  crown,  as  a  Bach  interpreter,  per  excellence, 
belongs  to  Joachim,  for  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  com- 
plete works  to  the  musical  world.  It  was  especially  his  in 
interpretation  of  the  famous  charonne,  which  has  won  the 
colossal  composer  more  friends  and  admirers,  than  did  any 
of  his  numerous  other  works. 

Concert  selections  for  this  seventh  grade  are: 

Bruch,  Op.  46.     Scotch  Fantasie. 

Lalo,  Op.  21.     Symphonic  Espagnole. 

Vieuxtemps.     Concerto  No.  5. 

Lipinski.     Concerto  Militaire  (1st  movement). 
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Beethoven,     Concerto. 

Bruch,  Op.  42.     Romance  in  A  minor. 

Thompson.     Passacaglia  on  a  theme  by  Handel. 

Wieniawski.     Faust-Fantasie. 

Wieniawski.     1st  Polonaise, 

Wieniawski.     Valse  Caprice. 

Paganini.     Prayer  of  Moses  (on  the  G  string). 

Bruch,     3rd  Concerto. 

Laub.     Polonaise. 

Bazzini.     La  Ronde  des  Lutins. 

Joachim.     Variations. 

Sarasate.     Muineira. 

Sarasate.     Zapeteado. 

Joachim.     3rd  Concerto. 

Spohr.     7th  Concerto, 

Auer.     Op,  2,  Tarantelle  de  Concert. 

Wieniawski.     Tarantelle  in  G  minor. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Of  corresponding,  difficult  exercises  for  this  highest 
grade,  there  are  comparatively  only  a  few.  But  in  this 
respect  the  student,  who  has  worked  his  way  up  to  this 
height,  has  probably  acquired  sufficient  experience  to  look 
around  for  himself  in  the  realm  of  violin  music,  and  depend 
upon  his  own  judgment.  I  will  mention  as  a  study  work  only 
one  which  generally  is  regarded  as  eclipsing  all  others : 

Paganini.  24  Capriccios.  (Breitkopf  &  Haertet  Edi- 
tion.) 

Of  his  work  the  writer  of  this  article  wrote  in  a  treatise 
on  Paganini,  in  a  magazine  some  years  ago:  "Great,  and 
a  master  work  in  every  seiise,  are  the  24  capriccios  for  violin. 
They  are  short  and  concise  in  form,  but  possess  such  a  pro- 
nounced character,  and  document  a  source  of  such  ineidiaus- 
ible  technical  possibilities,  that  all  that  has  been  written  since 
on  the  high-grade  technic  plan  simply  pates  before  this  work." 
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It  is  advisable  to  have  the  pupil,  when  starting  this  work, 
begin  with  capriccios  13  to  24,  and  only  later  undertake 
numbers  1  to  12,  as  the  first  12  capriccios  are  far  more  difB> 
cult  than  the  later  ones. 

Concert  selections  belonging  to  this  grade  and  requiring 
a  highly  developed  technic,  will  be  found  in  the  following  list : 

Ernst.     Othello-Fantasie. 

Ernst.     Airs  Hongrois. 

Paganini.  Concerto  No.  1  (1st  movement,  Besekirski 
revision). 

F.  Listemann.     Concert-Polonaise  in  E. 

Saint-Lubin.     Lucia-Sexteti  for  Violin  alone. 

Wieniawski.     Camaval  Russe. 

Wieniawski.     Op.  15,  Theme  Original  Varie. 

Chopin-Wilhelmj.     Nottumo  in  D,  Op.  21,  No.  2. 

Ernst,     Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor. 

Bazzini.     Op.  15,  Concert-Allegro. 

Bruch.     Concerto  No.  2. 

Vieuxtemps.    Op.  10,  Concerto  No,  1. 

Brahms.     Concerto  in  D  minor. 

Tschaikowsky.     Concerto  in  D. 

Joachim.     Hungarian  Concerto. 

The  first  concerto  by  Vieuxtemps  (E  major)  which  for 
a  long  time  was  the  test  for  every  virtuoso  of  distinction,  was 
composed  in  his  19th  year  and  introduced  by  him  in  Paris 
with  immense  success.  Shortly  afterwards  appeared  his  2nd 
Concerto  (in  F  sharp  minor).  But  in  reality  this  2nd  Con- 
certo had  been  composed  four  years  before  and  as  Concerto 
No.  1  turned  over  to  the  music-firm,  Schuberth  &  Co.,  to  be 
printed.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  work  was  ignored 
by  the  music-house.  With  the  great  success  of  the  E  major 
concerto  in  Paris,  the  firm  seemed  to  have  gained  confidence 
in  tiie  young  composer,  and  perhaps  realizing  the  financial 
result,  speedily  printed  the  neglected  work  as  Concerto  No.  2. 
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This  is  the  version  of  the  composer  to  the  writer  when  study- 
ing  this  concerto  with  him,  and  was  corroborated  by  one  of 
the  publishers,  by  whom  the  writer  was  befriended. 

Regarding  the  Concert-Allegro  by  Bazzini,  the  most 
musical  of  his  many  compositions,  the  writer  may  be  pardoned 
for  giving  here  a  reminiscence  which  he  treasures  very  highly. 
He,  then  a  16  years'  old  pupil  of  David,  played  this  concerto 
at  a  concert  in  Leipsic,  and  had  the  great  honor  of  having  as 
his  accompanist  none  other  than  the  great  violinist  and  com- 
poser, Bazzini,  himself,  who,  after  having  the  previous  day 
been  the  soloist  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert,  remained  a  day 
longer  in  Leipsic  in  order  to  hear  his  composition. 

The  Hungarian  Concerto  by  Joachim  is  by  many  con- 
sidered the  most  difficult  composition  of  the  entire  violin- 
Hterature.  A  long  study,  even  by  the  best  equipped  technician, 
is  required  to  master  the  many  unusual  difficulties,  as  also 
to  bring  out  the  tempestuous  spirit  of  the  last  movement,  the 
Finale  a  la  Zingara.  As  really  noble  music  this  concerto 
belongs  to  the  very  best  we  have,  and  only  abnormal  difficulties 
and  great  length  of  the  composition  prevent  a  popularity  with 
violinist,  which  it  richly  deserves. 

With  this  carefully  assorted  material,  of  which  the  writer 
has  availed  himself  more  or  less  during  many  years  of  teach- 
ing, is  indicated  a  systematic  study-course.  It  is  not  expected 
of  the  teacher  that  he  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  these 
works,  although  the  competent  teacher  knows  many  of  them. 
And  this  conscientious  teacher  will  never  be  at  a  loss  what  to 
give  to  his  pupil,  and  certainly  will  not  commit  the  grave  error 
of  recommending  things  which  are  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  student. 

It  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  selections  for  the 
pupil  should  be  at  all  times  made  with  a  view  of  gaining  for 
him  a  necessary  many  sidedness  in  his  playing,  and  so,  for 
instance,  have  him  study,  after  a  very  difficult  piece,  some- 
thing less  difficult,  but  requiring  more  expression,  tone,  ele- 
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gance,  or  vice  versa.  That  gives  the  student  a  breathing 
spell  and  forces  him  for  the  time  being,  to  cultivate  an 
opposite  element  and  thus  broaden  his  playing. 

To  be  considered  yet  are  the  many,  more  or  less  valuable 
works  which  treat  finger-technic  as  a  specialty.  The  teacher, 
naturally,  and  for  very  good  reasons,  will  not  overburden  his 
pupil  with  these  studies,  If  the  desired  results  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. And  again  the  pupil  will  not  feel  the  dryness  of 
these  studies,  if  he  goes  ahead  with  them  rather  slowly.  Also 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  fingers  differ  so  greatly  that 
strong  and  supple  fingers  need  less  of  this  kind  of  study,  while 
the  pupil  with  weaker  fingers  will  achieve  only  the  very  best 
results  after  a  careful  study. 

The  following  are  some  of  study  works  of  merit  and  to 
be  highly  recommended: 

Sevcik.     Development  of  the  left  hand. 

Schradieck.     Scale  studies. 

Schradieck.     School  of  Violin  technic. 

Eduard  Herrmann,  25  Double  stop  exercises,  second 
book. 

Lichtenberg.     Scale  studies. 

Keller  and  Schell.     275  Studies  (books  3,  4  and  5). 

OrJy  one  work  need  be  studied,  as  they  all  pursue  the 
same  aim,  starting  from  the  easiest  and  gradually  leading  to 
all  imaginable  technical  difficulties.  The  teacher,  who  is 
familiar  with  these  works,  will  easily  find  the  most  useful  for 
hts  pupil. 

Before  the  pupil  ends  his  regular  study  courses,  he 
should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  ensemble-playing  (piano 
and  violin).  In  sonata-playing  the  teacher  should  start 
him  with  works  of  our  classical  composers,  particularly  of 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  only  gradually  advance  toward 
compositions  of  our  own  time.  The  technic  of  those  older 
works  requires  well-trained,  solid  fingers,  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  that  found  in  more  modem  works. 
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One  of  the  good  results  arising  from  the  study  of  the 
old  masters  is  that  the  student  comes  to  understand  the 
simple  construction  in  phraseology  and  form-matters  in  the 
classics  to  the  effect  that  he  with  such  knowledge  will  have 
gained  a  riper  understanding  for  the  freedom  and  elasticity 
in  expression  and  execution  so  necessary  for  the  more  modem 
works. 

The  so-called  Kreutzer  Sonata  by  Beethoven,  Op.  47, 
ought  to  be  studied  only  when  the  pupil  is  equal  to  the 
task.  It  is  the  highest  test  for  all  ensemble-playing  in  this 
line. 

Regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  student  entering  the 
orchestral  field,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  a  very  encour- 
aging way.  The  opportunities  in  America  for  aspirants  are 
not  very  favorable,  not  even  in  latter  cities,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  orchestras.  Our  young  musicians,  if  in  a  larger 
place,  will  be  limited  in  gaining  experience  to  a  piano  trio, 
or  a  string  quartet,  or,  perchance,  join  the  small  band  of 
musicians  employed  at  theaters  and  resturants.  If  other- 
wise his  abilities  are  properly  developed,  he  may  after  some 
experience  in  this  field,  find  opportunity  to  play  with  some 
regular  orchestra  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  then  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  industry,  of  aim,  ambition  and  some  little  luck 
to  find  the  chance  of  joining  one  of  the  few  first-rate 
orchestras  in  America. 

However,  that  is,  the  teacher,  knowing  all  these  condi- 
tions, and  teaching  a  talented  pupil  who  possesses  the 
necessary  requirements  and  pursues  the  higher  aims  in  art, 
should  use  every  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  in  prima-vista- 
playing.  A  course,  which  cultivates  this  branch  of  study,  is 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  student.  An  observation  which 
the  writer  in  his  long  career  as  teacher  often  made,  is  the 
pupils  lack  of  preparedness  when  he  starts  to  teach.  It 
seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that,  after  finishing  his 
studies,  he  should  go  ttirot^  a  course  of  special  "  Teachers 
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Studies,"  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  competent 
instructors  overhaul  fht  material  that  is  needed,  (ex- 
ercises and  concert-selections)  for  the  lower  grades  par- 
ticularly. 

The  able  student,  after  having  gained  in  this  way  a 
practical  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  teaching,  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  going  ahead  unassisted,  the  more  so,  as  all 
the  more  advanced  studies  helong  to  a  period  which  tor  the 
most  part  is  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 

In  general  too  little  importance  is  given  in  America  to 
the  functions  of  a  teacher.  Competent  and  incom- 
petent teachers  are  often  valued  alike  by  an  unknowing 
public. 

Business  ability  in  an  incompetent  teacher  may  achieve 
better  financial  results  than  the  merits  of  a  teacher  who 
lacks  this  valuable  asset.  This  capacity  has  become 
a  factor  in  our  music  life  and  the  pupil  very  often  has 
reason  to  repent  of  his  time  and  money  misspent  in 
this   way. 

It  mig^t  prove  a  beneficial  law  to  have  every  young 
musician,  who  wishes  to  take  up  the  vocation  of  teacher, 
examined  by  a  commission  of  violinists,  in  larger  places  only, 
and  settle  in  this  n^anner  at  least  the  point,  that  unpre- 
paredness  and  incompetence  shall  not  claim  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  experience  and  competence,  and  that  the 
young  teacher  might  ham  to  appreciate  the  fact,  that  the 
profession  of  teachinr'  is  to  be  considered  a  credit  and  honor, 
and  not  the  means  to  beguile  innocent  victims. 

What  is  there  more  honorable  and  satisfying  than  to 
be  the  educator  of  a  talented  musician,  to  have  kept  him 
always  in  the  right  path  so  as  to  have  him  reach  the  highest 
goal,  to  which  talent  and  effort  entitled  him,  to  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  progress  with  deepest  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, to  have  his  errors  and  shortcomings  gradually  rooted 
out,  to  have  awakened  his  enthusiasm  for  new  and  greater 
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tasks,  and  finally  to  have  seen  him  arrive  at  the  point,  where 
he  occupies  an  acknowledged,  independent  position  in  the 
world  of  art  and  artists.  This  gives  a  similar  satisfac- 
tion to  the  musical  educator  as  it  does  to  the  father,  who 
knows  he  has  done  his  best  for  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

May  these  illustrations,  which  are  largely  based  on 
experience  of  the  writer,  have  the  good  result  of  diverting 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher  constantly  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  ideals  of  the  pupil,  so  that  this  pupil, 
long  after  he  has  left  his  teacher,  may  think  of  him  with 
de^Kst  gratitude. 
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Theodore  Spiering. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  difficult  to  ^ve,  within  the  limits  of  a  scant  dozen 
lessons  of  alarming  brevity,  an  outline  of  the  technic  of 
the  violin.  As  will  be  apparent  during  the  perusal  of  the 
following  lessons,  only  the  most  fundamental  and  essential 
technical  points  have  been  touched  upon,  and  these  only  in 
a  most  cursory  manner.  The  more  fundamental  ideas,  the 
positions  of  the  hands  and  arms,  the  development  of  tone, 
etc.,  have  been  treated  more,  at  length  because  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  the  acquisition  of  violin  technic  are  un- 
doubtedly the  first.  The  development  of  even  these  essential 
ideas  has  been  limited  to  the  fewest  words  and,  in  some 
cases,  only  a  suggestion  of  the  lines  to  be  studied  has  been 
offered.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  necessary  for  the 
student  to  carefully  read  and  digest  the  entire  material  be- 
fore making  a  beginning  in  applying  the  principles  discussed. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  in  the  Brst  lesson  all 
of  die  necessary  first  principles  which  arise  and  the  reader 
will  find  that  material  in  various  suitable  places  throughout 
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the  entire  twelve  lessons.  Being  a  summary,  rather  than  a 
discussion  of  principles  and  effects,  the  lessons  should  be 
considered  as  a  whole  and  not  section  by  section. 

The  student  is  not  to  be  offended  by  the  constant '  reiter- 
ation of  certain  technical  points  since  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  pivotal  principles  in  the  technical  development.  In 
a  written  work,  where  the  personality  of  the  teacher  cannot 
be  injected  as  at  the  private  lesson  and  where  words  may 
mean  much  or  little,  depending  on  the  individuality  of  the 
reader,  every  sentence  should  be  carefully  read  and  examined 
and  the  principles  applied  only  after  concentrated  study. 

Though  it  is  believed  that  these  lessons  contain  all  of 
the  essential  ideas  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  satis- 
factory violin  technic,  yet  there  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  existing  beyond  mere  technical  development  which 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  question 
of  mental  preparation,  of  relaxation,  despite  the  exertion  of 
muscular  force  and  of  equalization  of  technic  rightly  beloi^ 
in  a  method  of  violin  study  and  yet  in  a  technical  treatise  of 
this  length  the  consideration  rightly  due  them  is  almost  an 
impossibility. 

No  technical  or  musical  subject  in  violin-playing  should 
be  approached  without  the  necessary  mental  preparation,  that 
is,  a  mental  conception  of  what  is  to  be  done.  Putting  aside 
the  question  of  knowing  what  one  is  to  do  when  trying  to 
acquire  a  tone,  or  a  certain  position  of  the  left  hand,  as  an 
obvious  necessity,  it  should  be  just  as  obvious  that  no  pas- 
sage should  be  approached  until  the  brain  has  first  mastered 
it  and  directed  its  performance  in  a  certain  manner.  For 
example,  a  rapid  staccato  passage,  a  glissando  run,  or  any 
similar  technical  feat,  wilt  suffer  in  clarity,  evenness  and  dis- 
tinctness unless  a  definite  mental  conception  is  had  of  each 
note  before  it  is  played.  The  brain  must  be  kept  alert  and 
ever  in  advance  of  the  fingers  and  must  definitely  direct 
every  physical  and  emotional  portion  of  the  musical  expres- 
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The  question  of  relaxation  in  spite  of  physical  exertion 
is  also  important.  Relaxation,  to  many,  erroneously  means 
limpness.  It  is  an  almost  undefinable  term  and  is  neither 
limpness  nor  rigidity  but  a  condition  midway  between  the 
two  in  which  the  muscles  remain  fiim  but  are  allowed  to 
move  freely  at  any  speed  and  with  any  amount  of  force. 
To  trill  rapidly  and  with  sufficient  force  to  make  the  tones 
distinct  requires  the  highest  standard  of  relaxation  and  great 
strength.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drop  the  finger  with 
sufficient  force  to  clearly  stop  the  string  and  yet  it  is  as 
necessary  that  the  finger  move  with  great  rapidity,  a  product 
of  perfect  relaxation.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
relaxation  and  force  are  not  incompatible  allies  ih  violin- 
playing,  though  the  balance  between  the  two  is  very  finely 
hung. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  die  independence  of  technic. 
Much  bad  bowii^  is  due  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  difficult  left-hand  passage  the  player  Ts  unable  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  left  and  right  anns  and  therefore  shows  ' 
in  the  right  arm  that  which  is  botherit^  the  left  hand.  A 
similar  condition  arises  when  the  player  finds  that  he  is 
forced  to  play  a  passage  at  the  point  of  the  bow  when  he 
would  rather  play  it  at  the  nut,  or  similarly,  when  he  is 
compelled  to  use  fingering  unsuited  to  his  technical  equip- 
ment. Practise  should  be  had  to  remedy  these  conditions  so 
that  the  arms  and  hands  may  be  independent  of  each  other 
and  so  that  any  passage  plays  as  easily  in  any  part  of  the 
bow  or  with  any  fingering. 

The  province  of  interpretation,  of  musicianship,  is  such 
a  big  one  that  in  touching  upon  it  the  writer  is  well  aware 
of  tibe  utter  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  it  in  a  short 
paragraph.  However,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  ever- 
growing tendency  of  the  young  violinist  to  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  all-engrossing  pursuit  of  technic,  thpt  of  a 
digital  kind,  and  forgetting  that  all  of  this  dexterity  on  the 
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part  of  the  left  hand  is  worse  than  useless  when  either  the 
right  arm  has  not  been  properly  developed,  or  what  is  even 
worse,  the  musical  foundation  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The 
study  of  theory,  ensemble  practise,  a  few  years  spent  in  a 
first-class  symphony  orchestra,  membership  in  a  string  quar- 
tet with  high  ideals,  a  teaching  experience,  these  are  the  real 
fountains  of  technical  knowledge  and  experience  and  the 
broadening  effect  of  such  experience  upon  solo  playing  is 
immeasurable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  value  of  these 
experiences  is  not  recognized  until  they  have  been  neglected 
and  it  is  too  late. 

However,  the  individuality  of  the  student,  together  with 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  great  artists  and  studying  with  a 
teacher,  himself  an  artist  and  serious  musician,  is  after  all 
the  question  of  paramount  importance.  This  work  is,  there- 
fore, not  intended  to  replace  the  teacher  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  technic  or  musicianship.  It  is  only  to  supple- 
ment his  work  and  act  as  a  reference  of  authority  to  ttiose 
in  doubt 

LESSON  I. 

Relation  of  Body  to  Instrument. 

The  more  natural  the  positions  assumed  in  the  playing 
of  the  violin,  the  better  the  results  attained.  There  is  no 
instrument  which  responds  more  quickly  to  proper  handling 
nor  which  demands  more  case  and  relaxation  in  position. 

The  Spohr  position,  the  weight  resting  mainly  on  the 
left  foot  with  the  right  slightly  advanced,  still  remains  the 
most  sensible  one,  freeing  the  right  arm,  though  the  position 
in  which  the  weight  is  evenly  distributed  on  both  feet  rightly 
has  its  advocates.  As  a  rule,  each  player  should  assume 
the  position  which  gives  absolute  freedom  to  the  right  side 
of  the  body,  and  therefore  the  right  aim,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  stability  of  poise.     Swaying  from  side  to  side, 
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or  other  unnecessary  movements  of  the  body,  are  to  be 
avoided,  at  least,  until  the  player  is  a  full-fledged  artist  and 
a  law  unto  himself. 

Left  Aru. —  The  position  of  the  left  arm  cannot  be 
absolutely  fixed  but  must  remain  an  open  question  largely 
depending  upon  individual  needs.  However,  the  left  elbow 
should  be  neither  too  far  under  the  violin  nor  projecting  in 
the  opposite  direction  lest  it  assume  a  strained  position,  a 
condition  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  The  ability  to  quickly 
and  systematically  get  over  the  fingerboard  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  freedom  of  the  left  hand  and  arm 
(the  violin  should  be  held  firmly  by  the  chin  and  shoulder, 
for  this  reason,  a  pad  being  used  if  necessary) ;  and 
on  a  free  and  correct  manipulation  of  the  left  thumb  in 
shifting. 

Left  Hand  and  Thumb. —  The  contact  of  the  neck  of 
the  violin  and  the  left  hand  should  be  between  the  second 
and  third  joints  of  the  first  finger,  the  thumb  being  applied 
a  little  above  the  first  joint.  The  thumb  should  be  placed 
opposite  the  first,  or  the  first  and  second  fingers,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  individual  hand.  The 
player  must  find  a  natural  and  relaxed  position  for  this  most 
important  member  of  the  left  hand.  Pressure  is  not  pro- 
hibited, but  relaxation  must  always  follow,  in  order  that 
hand  and  fingers  do  not  become  strained. 

Fingers  of  the  Left  Hand. —  The  left  hand  should  be 
held  in  such  a  position  that  the  fingers  fall  easily  and  natur- 
ally on  b,  c  (c  sharp),  d  and  e,  on  the  A  string,  in  the 
middle  of  the  tip  of  the  finger.  There  should  be  no  cramp- 
ing, no  adhesion  of  thumb  and  first  finger,  first  and  second, 
etc.  Each  finger  should  work  independently  of  the  others, 
and  of  die  hand,  from  the  third  joint,  the  hand  at  absolute 
rest.  Flexibility  and  velocity  depend  on  observing  the  above, 
while  body  of  tone,  resulting  from  strength  of  fingers,  is 
gained  by  practise,  or  repetition,  and  not  by  studied  effort. 
The  hand  should  be  held  in  such  a  position  that  each  finger 
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may  retain  a  slight  arch.  A  straight  or  stiff  finger  means 
effort  and  consequent  loss  of  strength,  flexibility  and 
velocity. 

Fingers  of  the  Right  Hand. —  It  is  advisable  to  adjust 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  bow  in  this  manner: 
open  the  pabn  and  extend  the  fingers  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  place  the  bow  (by  means  of  the  left  hand)  on  the 
out-stretched  fingers  so  that  it  will  rest  in  the  first  joint  of 
the  first  finger  and  on  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  and  then 
gently  close  the  hand  bringing  the  thumb  and  fingers  toward 
each  other  so  that  the  former  will  be  opposite  the  middle 
fingers  and,  as  stated  above,  not  in  a  flat  position  with  the 
knuckle  turned  in  but  slightly  arched  out. 

However,  before  giving  the  pupil  the  bow  to  hold  it 
is  -best  to  demonstrate  to  him  the  most  natural  and  relaxed 
position  of  the  right  arm.  Have  him  drop  his  right  arm  so 
that  it  falls  in  a  most  natural  position,  noting  that  this  ia 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  next  to  the  body.  Of  course,  the 
angle  of  this  position  cannot  be  exactly  maintained  when 
the  bow  is  on  the  string,  but  keeping  this  original  position 
in  mind  will  prevent  the  student  from  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  i.  e.,  the  common  error  of  forcing  the  elbow  out 
by  too  much  pressure  on  the  bow  by  the  first  finger  instead 
of  evenly  distributing  this  pressure  among  the  middle  filers 
and  thumb. 

Following  up  this  idea  of  the  normal  or  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  arm,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  position 
of  the  thumb  in  the  bow.  The  usual  tendency  is  to  apply 
it  to  the  bow  as  if  it  had  its  normal  position  at  the  foot 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  instead  of  at  the  side.  This  side 
position  of  the  thumb  on  the  bow  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, as  only  in  this  way  will  the  knuckle  remain  out  and 
the  consequent  freedom  of  hand  movement  be  realized.  The 
bow  is  to  be  held  with  the  middle  fingers  and  thumb,  the 
first  finger  guiding,  the  little  finger  balancing.    ^ 
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Right  Arm  and  Slant  of  Instrument. —  The  right 
arm  should  not  be  held  too  close  to  the  body,  as  formerly 
taught,  but  should,  at  all  times,  be  held  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  string  level  is  primarily  considered,  the  arm  re- 
maining absolutely  on  one  level  as  long  as  the  bow  remains 
on  one  string,  no  change  in  position  (dipping)  taking  place 
in  the  pr<^ess  of  the  stroke  from  frog  to  point.  Close 
observance  of  the  foregoing  must  lead  to  a  free  arm  stroke. 
The  slant  of  the  instrument  is  more  or  less  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  arm  when  the  bow  is  on  the  G  string. 
When  on  this  string  the  arm  is  tn  an  almost  horizontal 
position,  the  slant  of  the  instrument  just  permitting  the  bow 
to  pass  over  the  left  bout.  When  the  bow  is  on  the  £ 
string,  the  arm  must  not  be  too  close  to  the  body. 


First  Attempts  at  Bowing. 

The  bow  being  the  medium  of  expression,  the  means  of 
differentiation  in  the  moods  of  compositions,  the  greater  the 
freedom  of  manipulation  the  greater  the  command  of  nuance 
and  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  meanii^  of  the  com- 
poser. The  following  recommendations  are  designed  to 
promote  the  development  of  freedom: 

As  in  singing,  breathing  or  phrasing  is  all-important. 
The  ability  to  phrase  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
ability  of  the  bow  to  leave  the  string,  at  any  moment.  This 
should  be  accomplished,  not  by  lifting  the  bow  from  the 
string  by  means  of  the  arm  (except  in  ertain  cases  to  be 
cited  later  on),  but  through  the  medium  of  the  right  hand 
and  fingers  only.  There  is  a  certain  fear  of  letting  go  of 
the  bow,  also  tendency  of  interrupting  its  progress  on  the 
string,  which  the  following  exercises  are  designed  to  over- 
come. A  common  error,  much  indulged  in  and  due  to  not 
recognizing  the  true  mission  of  the  right  arm,  is  the  con- 
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stant  retention  of  the  bow  on  the  string  without  regard  to 
{^rasing.  This  becomes  a  constant  deterrent  on  the  devel- 
opment of  bowing.  One  of  the  most  important  problems 
is  to  cotuiteract  this  inertness  of  the  right  hand. 

Thhee  Divisions  of  the  Right  Arm. —  Difficulty  arises 
in  trying  to  use  separately,  or  in  conjunction,  the  three 
divisions  of  the  right  arm,  the  upper,  lower  and  hand, 
acc6rding  to  needs.  The  lower  arm,  from  the  elbow  down, 
is  not  used  enough.  The  playing  allotted  to  this  section  of 
the  arm  is  most  often  done  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  with 
the  elbow  in  a  locked  condition,  and  the  upper  arm  making 
faulty  backward  movements  in  place  of  downward  ones  by 
the  lower  arm.  The  upper  arm  is  brought  into  play  only  on 
approximately  the  tower  third  of  the  bow  and,  of  course, 
in  the  crossing  of  the  strings. 

In  place  of  commencing  with  the  legato  stroke,  it  is 
better  to  begin  with  the  martete  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
detache  stroke  done  the  full  length  of  the  bow  with  the 
entire  arm.  In  the  effort  to  draw  the  bow  to  the  end,  the 
tendency  is  to  draw  the  arm  back,  this  going  so  far  as  to 
cause  a  locking  of  the  elbow,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
avoided.  Instead,  a  hand  extension  is  advocated  as  a  means 
for  connecting  strokes. 

This  lateral  hand  extension,  or  wrist  stroke,  is  more 
easily  obtained  in  conjunction  with  the  release  of  the  thumb, 
i.  e.,  taking  the  thumb  from  the  bow  and  permitting  the 
latter  to  rest  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  hand  extension, 
later  on,  must  be  accomplished  with  the  thumb  in  position. 
Taking  out  the  thumb  brings  relaxation  and  incidental  wrist 
movement  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  bow- 
ings. Hand  extension,  in  martele  or  in  legato,  is  the  safety 
valve  against  stiffness  of  the  arm.  The  hand  extension  on 
one  string  must  be  lateral  (in  the  same  plane),  and  not  up 
and  down.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  crossing  of  the 
strings,  an  elliptical  movement  results,  being  a  combination 
of  lateral  and  up  and  down  motion. 
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Although  this  wrist  stroke  or  hand  extension  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  it  has  been  found  advisable  not  to  center 
the  attention  of  the  student  exclusively  on  this  feature  of  the 
bowing,  but  to  immediately  call  into  play  the  entire  ri^t- 
ann  stroke,  a  series  of  exercises  being  devised  which  will 
develop  the  hand  extension  along  with  the  free  full  arm 
stroke. 

The  use  of  the  full  arm  martele  stroke  at  this  point  is 
advisable  because  the  necessary  pause  gives  the  student  time 
for  mental  preparation;  the  character  of  the  stroke  forces 
the  arm  to  remain  in  one  plane;  and,  it  forces  the  whole  arm 
stroke  to  be  exact  and  free.  The  pause  before  the  stroke 
also  gives  time  to  prepare  the  left  hand.  At  this  point  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  conscious  mental 
effort  must  always  precede  the  movement  of  the  bow  or  the 
fingers  and  that  a  constant  aural  vision  of  the  next  tone  is 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  faulty  intonation. 

In  crossing  the  strings  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level, 
the  result  of  bringing  the  arm  to  the  lower  level  by  retain- 
ing the  bow  on  the  last  string,  is  to  cause  the  hand  to  assume 
a  transitory  position  which  must  be  released  and  a  normal 
position  assumed  before  actual  playing  is  resumed. 

Exercise  I.  —  Place  the  bow  on  the  string  at  the  point 
and  apply  as  much  pressure  as  possible  with  the  fingers 
without  affecting  the  position  of  the  arm.  Take  as  rapid  a 
stroke  as  possible,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  at  the  frog,  tak- 
ing out  or  releasing  the  thumb. 

Exercise  II.  —  Exercise  I.  to  be  repeated  on  the  down 
stroke,  with  this  difference:  after  the  down  stroke,  done  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  connection  of  the  stroke  being  done 
by  wrist  extension,  return  the  bow  over  the  string,  releasing 
the  thumb  as  in  Exercise  I.  This  down  and  up  stroke  must 
be  considered  as  one  stroke,  being  meant  to  return  from  frog 
to  frc^  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Exercise  III. —  A  second  down  stroke,  or  up,  taking 
the  bow  from  the  string  by  means  of  the  hand,  not  arm 
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(thumb,  first  and  little  fingers),  at  end  of  stroke,  the  arm 
not  to  be  brought  into  action  during  the  lifting  of  the  bow, 
the  bow  leaving  the  string  wherever  the  stroke  ends.  In 
the  attempt  to  take  the  bow  from  the  strii^  do  not  farther 
extend  the  arm. 

Exercise  IV.' —  Apply  the  marteU  principle  of  pressure, 
stroke  and  relaxation  to  hand  or  wrist  stroke  only,  leaving 
thumb  in  place.  This  martele  hand  stroke  should  be  done 
at  the  point  and  frog. 

Exercise  V. —  The  same  application  to  the  full  arm 
stroke  with  hand  extension  and  without  removing  the  bow 
or  thumb.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  martele  stroke 
though  it  leads  to  the  legato. 

Exercise  VI. —  As  a  means  of  illustrating  to  the  pupil 
that  the  hand  must  be  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bow  at 
all  times,  draw  the  bow  up  and  down  over  the  string  as 
slowly  as  possible,  causing  him  to  note  the  unchai^i^  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  at  all  points. 

LESSON  III. 
The  First  Position. 

There  must  be  one  position  in  which  the  hand  of  the 
beginner  adjusts  itself  to  the  violin  and,  of  necessity,  this 
is  the  first  position,  not  because  it  is  tacking  in  complications 
or  is  musically  limited,  but  because,  as  in  everything  else, 
one  must  begin  at  the  bottom  to  conquer  the  ground  step 
by  step.  Two  octaves  and  a  major  third  from  the  open  G 
string  to  the  ^  natural  above  the  staff  is  the  range  of  that 
musical  territory  known  as  the  first  position  on  the  violin, 
and  its  conquest  represents  laborious  and  crucial  efforts  to 
the  banner  and  problems  of  no  mean  technical  difficulty  to 
the  student  of  classic  literature. 

The  open  strii^,  tuned  in  the  perfect  fifths,  G,  D,  A,  E, 
are  at  once  made  the  medium  of  the  early  bow  exercises,  as 
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in  this  way  the  beginner's  attention  can  be  centered  on  some 
of  the  vitally  important  functions  of  the  right  arm  and  hand. 
The  pupil  is  then  taught  the  hand  and  finger  positions,  the 
application  of  the  fingers  to  the  fingerboard  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  trill. 

Here,  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  old  truths  that  first 
impressions  are  the  strongest  and  therefore  the  most  difiicult 
to  remove,  that  habits  and  faults  acquired  while  learning 
these  first  steps  will  always  crop  out  again  as  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  future  development  of  the  student,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  principles  of  correct 
hand  and  finger  disposition,  of  natural  and  free  finger  action, 
fcdlowed  by  naturaJ  relaxation,  will  be  helpful  adjuncts  in 
the  rapid  acquisition  of  what  is  commonly  styled  technic, 
but  which  is  only  the  most  natural  and  effective  carrying 
out  of  what  the  mind  prompts. 

The  fingers  should  be  treated  as  independent  units,  that 
is,  the  motion  should  come  only  from  the  hand  joints.  The 
finger  about  to  be  used  should  hang  reasonably  near  the 
string  and  should  confine  its  movement  to  dropping  directly 
on  the  desired  spot.  The  palm  of  the  hand  should  be  neither 
rigid  nor  affected  by  the  movements  of  the  fingers.  It  is 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  great  technicians 
avoid  an  extreme  raising  of  the  fingers  while  playing. 

The  stopping  by  the  fingers  should  be  accurate,  in  tune, 
and  should  not  be  done  with  too  much  exertion.  The  finger 
strength  necessary  to  create  sufficient  body  of  tone  must 
develop  gradually  through  careful  and  effective  practise  and 
not  through  a  great  exertion  of  force  in  dropping  the  fingers. 
It  is  not  objectionable  for  the  thumb  to  press  rather  firmly 
against  the  neck  of  the  violin  while  in  one  position,  provid- 
ing the  proper  relaxation  occurs  later,  through  correct  shift- 
ing. After  these  preliminary  principles  are  established  there 
remains  but  the  other  left  hand  problem,  that  of  shifting: 
the  ability  to  move  the  hand  from  position  to  position  either 
by  step,  one  position  at  a  time,  or  by  a  leap  connecting  tones 
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and  positions  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  without  in  the 
least  interrupting  the  fluency  of  the  musical  phrase. 

As  correct  intonation  is  one  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  violin  playing,  a  student  cannot  too  early  train  his 
ear  (in  reality  his  mind),  to  the  careful  and  minute  differ- 
entiation of  pitch.  Preparation  in  linger  application  is  a 
method  heartily  to  be  recommended,  with  the  accompanying 
mental  effort  of  always  bridging  over  the  interval  from  the 
note  being  played  to  the  next  one,  and  consequently  having 
an  aural  vision  of  that  next  note  before  actually  playing  or 
reproducing  it.  This  ability  to  think  in  intervals,  and  not 
to  play  the  notes  as  independent  units  without  relation  to 
each  other,  is  a  very  important  principle  to  be  observed  in 
the  study  of  the  instrument.  And  not  only  does  correct 
intonation  depend  on  this  system  of  thinking  consecutively 
or  polyphonically ;  musical  development  is  impossible  without 
following  these  lines. 

In  order  to  quickly  establish  what  is  considered  a  cor- 
rect hand  and  finger  position  the  stopping  of  various  chords 
is  often  advocated.  This  usage  successfully  calls  attention 
to  independent  position  of  fingers,  but  if  carried  to  extreme, 
results  in  a  strained  position  of  hand,  whereas  just  the  oppo- 
site is  desired.  For  a  beginner  or  for  small  hands  the 
stretching  over  to  G  string  (purely  for  the  establishing  of 
a  fundamental  position),  is  forced  and  should  be  avoided. 

It  is  advisable  to  first  establish  the  beginner  on  the  A 
string,  as  both  right  arm  and  left  hand  are  in  most  con- 
venient position,  stopping  the  notes  b,  c  (c-sharp),  d  and  e, 
these  elementary  five  note  exercises  being  repeated  on  the 
other  strings.  As  soon  as  the  fingers  have  attained  sufficient 
routine  in  playing  these  exercises,  the  scales  may  be  used 
in  die  order  of  G,  D,  A,  etc.,  through  one,  or  in  case  the 
position  is  not  left,  through  two  octaves. 

Chromatic  scales  are  valuable,  in  simplified  form,  in 
developing  fii^r  positions  and  as  exemplifying  a  phase  of 
shifting  when  the  thumb  remains  in  one  position,  as  later  in 
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the  glissando.  In  this  form  of  scale  the  note  itself  is  to  be 
given  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  time  and  the  shifting 
of  the  finger  to  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
reverse  is  almost  always  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  a  slow  grop- 
ing or  sliding  from  note  to  note,  the  note  itself  hardly  being 
articulated.  In  playing  the  scales,  in  fact  at  all  times,  im- 
mediately after  each  tone  is  played,  the  finger  for  the  next 
tone  is  to  be  placed  in  position,  the  bow  never  attacking  the 
tone  until  the  finger  is  firmly  placed.  This  requires  careful 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  finger  so  that  the  only  time 
consumed  is  in  the  actual  playing  and  not  in  the  finding  of 
the  proper  place  on  the  string.  It  is  wise  to  keep  all  of 
those  fingers  on  the  string,  without  tension,  which  are  not 
being  used,  since  in  this  way  they  are  ready  when  needed. 

Faulty  and  Unusual  Finger  Positions. —  The  first 
finger  should  be  so  held  that  the  application  to  the  string  be 
'directly  downward  and  not  drawn  back  so  that  it  will  have 
to  seek  a  higher  position  on  the  string  before  or  after  fall- 
ing. One  cause  of  faulty  intonation  arises  from  drawing 
down  or  extending  one  finger,  thereby  pulling  the  others 
along  instead  of  keeping  them  in  place  irrespective  of  the 
temporary  change  of  position  of  the  one. 

The  young  beginner  who  has  not  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  mental  preparation  spoken  of  above  (placing  the 
fingers  before  the  time  of  playing  the  note),  will  often  forget 
that  only  perfect  fifths  occur  opposite  each  other  on  the 
strings  and  that,  therefore,  when  this  interval  is  either  aug- 
mented or  diminished,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  simulta- 
neously stop  both  strings  with  the  same  finger  —  but  that 
an  extension  or  a  drawing  back  of  the  finger  to  be  used  is 
necessary  before  application  to  string  is  in  order.  The  play- 
ing of  these  intervals  (crossing  over  from  one  string  to 
another  with  the  same  finger),  is  only  advisable  in  rare 
cases,  as  in  rapid  passage  work,  for  instance,  this  mode  of 
fingering  is  not  only  awkward  but  untenable;  the  nearest 
finger  being  used  to  play  the  second  note.     The  intonation 
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of  augmented  and  diminished  intervals  in  general  (owing  to 
tendency  of  the  beginner  to  curtail  extension  and  backward 
movement  of  fingers),  is  easily  faulty.  An  exaggerated  idea 
of  augmentation  and  diminution  in  such  intervals  will  there- 
fore do  no  harm. 

The  perception  of  the  young  student  should  at  once  be 
trained  to  realize  that  even  while  playing  the  open  strings, 
or  the  very  first  scales,  that  tone  development  is  possible, 
being  merely  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  application  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  (with  a  subsequent  reinforce- 
ment of  the  vibrato),  and  adept  bow  manipulation,  pulling 
the  tone  rather  than  pressing  on  the  string,  and  that  even 
the  open  strings  can  be  made  to  respond  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  yield  warmth  of  tone.  This  is  merely  a  proof  that 
right  arm  legato  playing  is  really  the  foundation  of  tone  and 
that  vibrato  fulfUls  its  function  when  it  adds  only  to  the 
intensity. 

LESSON  IV. 
The  Second  and  Third  Positions  and  Shifting. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  shifting,  together  with  the 
proper  application  of  the  principles  that  govern  good  hand 
and  fii^r  positions,  will  give  the  student  absolute  command 
of  the  fingerboard. 

The  left  thumb  is  a  prime  factor  in  maintaining  relaxa- 
tion in  the  left  hand,  so  essential  to  freedom  of  movement. 
Whereas  a  certain  amount  of  satisfactory  playing  can  be 
done  in  each  position  with  more  or  less  tenseness  in  the 
hand,  such  a  condition  prohibits  a  free  moving  from  one 
position  to  another.  Playing  in  a  higher  position  is  merely 
transferring  the  principles  applied  in  the  iirst  position  to  a 
higher  place  on  the  fingerboard.  The  ability  to  get  over  the 
fingerboard,  to  go  into  different  positions,  depends  on  a 
clear  understanding  of  shifting,  or  a  methodical  way  of 
connecting  these  different  planes  or  positions. 
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Every  step  of  the  diatonic  scale,  beyond  the  b  above 
the  staff,  the  hmit  of  the  first  position,  adds  one  new  posi- 
tion, a  new  realm  to  be  covered.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  this  new  field  of  action  are  not  so  much  of  a  technical 
nature  as  they  are  mental  and  aural;  the  tones  which  have, 
so  far,  been  produced  by  one  set  of  fingering  are  now  given 
over  for  reproduction  to  another. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  positions  should  not  be 
learned  in  consecutive  order.  Students  taught  in  any  other 
manner  avoid  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  positions  and 
always  develop  technically  in  a  one-sided  manner.  The  habit 
of  teaching  the  third  position  before  the  second  is  repre- 
hensible and  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  acknowledgment 
of  fear,  as  far  as  shifting  is  concerned.  The  principle  of 
correct  shifting  should  immediately  be  so  well  established 
that  the  matter  of  position  becomes  a  question  of  secondary 
consideration. 

The  natural  limits  (owing  to  location)  of  first  and  third 
positions  are  so  well  defined  that  the  hand  quickly  feels  at 
home  in  these  positions,  and  with  a  rare  excursion  to  the 
half  position  does  not  seek  a  lower  position  on  fingerboard 
or,  because  of  body  of  instrument,  is  not  apt  to  creep  above 
the  third.  The  other  positions  do  not  possess  these  decided 
limitations  and  so  offer  more  opportunity  for  inexact  playing. 
However,  the  student  cannot  go  far  astray  if  he  will  use  the 
same  hand  position  as  in  the  6rst  and  third,  in  all  positions, 
with  only  the  necessary  change  in  the  position  of  the 
thumb. 

The  fear  of  letting  go  of  one  position  to  go  to  another, 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  shifting,  is  so 
great  on  the  part  of  the  beginner  that  the  tendency  is  almost 
always  in  evidence  to  reach  for  a  note  in  a  higher  or  lower 
position  by  an  extension  of  the  finger  instead  of  shifting  the 
hand.  This  should  be  avoided  and  the  shifting  done  with 
the  hand,  the  finger  to  be  used  not  being  placed  on  the  string 
until  the  hand  is  absolutely  in  the  new  position.     There  are 
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exceptions  to  every  rule  and  so  there  are  times  when  a  note 
in  a  passage  or  phrase  can  best  be  played  (taste  requiring 
this)  by  an  extension  of  the  finger  to  another  position  while 
the  hand  remains  stationary,  the  playing  in  the  original  posi- 
tion immediately  being  taken  up  after  this  excursion  to 
another  position  on  the  part  of  the.  finger. 

There  are  also  times  when  taste  demands  that  a  porta- 
mento from  the  open  string  to  a  tone  in  a  higher  position 
be  employed.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  lightly  resting 
the  ^Tst  finger  on  the  string  below  the  saddle  and  proceed- 
ing as  in  ordinary  shifting  whether  the  note  to  be  shifted 
be  on  the  same  or  another  string. 

The  Left  Thumb  and  Shifting. —  In  moving  to  the 
second  or  third  positions  from  the  first,  the  thumb  retains 
its  position  with  relation  to  the  hand,  the  hand  and  thumb 
moving  as  a  unit.  In  descending,  the  latter  precedes  the 
hand,  going  almost  beyond  the  position  that  is  sought  and 
only  clinching  the  neck  of  the  instrument  when  the  finger 
that  is  to  be  played  falls  into  place  on  the  string ;  the  clinch- 
ing of  the  thumb  and  the  falling  of  the  finger  should  occur 
simultaneously.  The  finger  last  used  should  remain  in  posi- 
tion during  the  preparatory  movement  of  the  thumb.  In 
the  upward  shifting,  the  tone  connection  is  accomplished  by 
the  finger  last  used  moving  up  on  the  string  until  the  hand 
is  in  the  new  position  when  the  finger  to  be  used  is  placed 
on  the  string. 

In  shifting,  use  at  all  times  the  finger  that  has  been 
played  and  not  the  one  to  be  played,  to  bring  about  the 
connection.  If  this  rule  is  adhered  to  the  student  will  do 
the  shifting  with  the  hand  and  always  be  in  position  before 
the  actual  playing  is  done.  This  correct  way  of  passii^ 
from  one  position  to  another  will  not  fail  to  bring  about  a 
clean  technic  and  a  fearlessness  which  will  stand  in  good 
stead  when  technical  problems  of  great  difficulty  are  en- 
coimtered. 
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Staccato  Forms  and  Arm  Relaxation. 

The  student  should  review  Lesson  XL,  First  Attempts 
at  Bowing.  The  main  object  of  this  review  lesson  is  to 
show  the  true  principles  of  the  real  martele,  with  the  whole 
bow,  and  then  the  hand  stroke,  and  only  after  this  has 
been  thoroughly  applied  can  staccato  be  studied. 

There  are  two  principles  which  govern  the  use  of  the 
staccato  stroke:  the  martele  idea  (pressure,  stroke  and  re- 
laxation), and  the  onward  movement  of  the  arm.  The  pres- 
sure and  stroke  are  practically  simultaneous  and  the  relaxa- 
tion but  an  instant  later,  and  are  accomplished  with  the  hand 
and  without  the  assistance  of  the  arm.  After  this  stroke, 
done  solely  by  hand,  the  arm  moves  up  in  preparation  for 
the  next  stroke.  In  this  onward  movement  of  the  arm  and, 
therefore,  in  the  ability  to  repeat  the  whole  stroke,  lies  the 
success  of  the  staccato. 

Academic  and  Brilliant  Staccato. —  The  Spohr,  or 
academic  staccato,  is  nothing  more  than  a  correct  repetition 
of  independent  martele  strokes  in  one  bow.  It  is  a  con- 
trolled staccato  performed  in  a  similar  manner  on  bodi  up 
and  down  bow.  The  brilliant  staccato  is  more  often  a  gift 
than  an  acquisition  and  is  a  nervous  form,  almost  a  flying 
staccato. 

In  the  brilliant  staccato,  any  position  that  produces  the 
results  is  permissible.  The  Spohr  staccato  is  not,  by  any 
means,  the  brilliant  staccato  in  elementary  form,  but  the 
persistent  practise  of  the  legitimate  martele  hand  stroke 
will  make  the  brilliant  staccato  not  only  possible  but  more 
distinct,  or  articulate.  The  latter,  in  its  most  brilliant  and 
perfect  form,  is  largely  the  result  of  technical  dash  and 
will-power,  as  are  all  bravura  forms  of  technic. 

Staccato  and  String-crossing. —  If  the  strings  are 
not  crossed  properly,  a  correct  staccato  cannot  be  produced. 
A  failure  to  produce  staccato  in  a  passage  containing  string- 
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crossings  is  because  two  things  are  being  attempted  at  the 
same  time  and  are  not  being  done  consecutively.  The  cross- 
ing must  precede  the  staccato. 

Continuity. —  The  left  hand  also  is  important  in  stac- 
cato. If  the  continuity  of  notes  suffers  the  evenness  of  the 
bowing  is  interrupted. 

Flying  Staccato. —  The  flying  staccato  is  done  by  a 
lifting  of  the  bow  after  each  note,  the  lifting  being  done  by 
the  hand  and  fingers  and  not  by  the  arm.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  forms  of  this  bowing  which  must  be  done  solely 
by  the  arm  to  make  them  effective.  The  student  must  use 
either  form  according  to  the  demand  made  by  the  passage 
being  performed. 

The  secret  of  a  good  staccato  is  the  combination  of  the 
correct  martele  stroke  with  a  free  full  arm  stroke.  The 
impossibility  of  doing  staccato,  which  many  violin  students 
as  well  as  mature  players  complain  of,  is  entirely  the  fault  of 
an  incorrect  understanding  of  the  martele  idea.  The  attack 
of  the  martele  by  the  hand  and  arm  in  a  stiff  or  locked 
position  absolutely  prevents  the  freedom  necessary  to  a  re- 
liable staccato.  The  first  note  of  the  staccato  figure  or 
passage  is  begun  solely  by  the  hand,  which  is  followed  by 
the  onward  movement  of  the  arm  while  the  hand  firmly 
keeps  the  bow  in  its  place  on  the  string.  This  onward 
movement  of  the  arm  permits  the  performance  of  the  next 
martele  (staccato)  stroke  of  the  bow.  These  movements 
of  the  hand  and  arm  must  not  come  together,  as  otherwise 
the  faculty  of  continuing  the  clear  articulation  of  each  note 
is  disturbed  or  entirely  stopped. 

LESSON  VI. 

Legato  and  the  Crossing  of  the  Strings. 

Legato  is  the  exact  opposite  of  staccato  (marteW). 
Real  legato  is  a  continuous  sustaining  of  the  tone  by  means 
of  imperceptible  bow  changes.    Each  bow  stop  must  be  mini- 
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mized  in  order  that  the  room  for  the  break  or  accent  in  the 
tone  may  be  as  slight  as  possible.  With  the  stopping  of  the 
ann  the  hand  continues  the  stroke,  the  connection  being  made 
by  a  purely  lateral  movement,  (if  on  the  same  string),  or 
an  elliptical  or  crossing  movement,  if  on  two  or  more 
strings. 

There  is,  if  no  pressure  be  applied  to  the  bow,  natu- 
rally less  tone  at  the  point  than  at  the  nut.  The  weight  of 
the  bow  and  the  arm  and  the  nearness  of  the  hand  and 
pressure  to  the  point  of  bow  and  string  contact  make  it  easy 
to  obtain  a  big  tone  at  the  nut,  but  the  loss  of  weight  and 
the  remoteness  of  the  point  of  pressure  from  the  point  of 
string  contact,  as  the  upper  end  of  the  bow  is  approached, 
make  it  evident  that  if  the  tone  is  to  be  the  same  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  considerable  pressure  as  the  point  is 
approached  and  remove  it  when  the  bow  moves  in  the  oppo* 
site  direction.  This  pressure,  both  at  frog  and  point,  should 
be  maintained  throughout  the  wrist  movement  in  order  that 
the  tone  quality  be  the  same  during  the  entire  duration  of 
the  note  including  the  change  of  bow.  The  tendency,  in 
the  young  student,  is  to  let  go  of  the  tone,  especially  at  the 
point  of  tiie  bow.  This  should  be  corrected.  The  arm  move- 
ment should  be  evenly  distributed  at  all  times,  length  of 
stroke  depending  on  the  length  of  note,  its  importance  in 
the  phrase  and  the  time  alloted  to  it. 

Legato  in  the  Upper  Bow. —  Rapid  passage  work  in 
single  detache  strokes  depends  on  the  ability  to  do  good 
legato  work  with  the  hand  only,  especially  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  bow,  the  middle  being  reserved  for  spiccato.  The 
lower  arm  is  usually  not  well  enough  developed  with  the 
consequences  that  the  spiccato  portion  of  the  bow  is  invaded 
by  passages  which  should  be  played  elsewhere,  either  at  the 
point  or  the  frog.  Legato  should  be  possible  in  short  strokes 
at  these  points  of  the  bow  and  exercises  should  be  practised 
to  thoroughly  equalize  the  bow  technic. 
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Variations  of  Legato. —  I.  The  interrupted  legato  is 
a  form  of  bowing  consisting  of  alternate  pressure  and  re- 
laxation  on  the  part  of  the  fingers  of  the  bow  hand,  the 
stroke  continuing,  the  bow  not  leaving  the  string. 

2.  The  playing  of  two  or  more  notes  on  the  same 
stroke  (either  up  or  down),  with  intervening  pause  during 
which  more  or  less  bow  has  been  used.  The  taking  of  the 
bow  off  the  string,  continuing  over  the  string  and  resum- 
ing after  the  pause,  requires  care,  especially  in  the  resump- 
tion of  tone  which  is  accomplished  by  immediately  relaxing 
the  hand  on  the  bow  as  soon  as  the  latter  touches  the 
string. 

3.  Two  articulated  up-strokes  repeated  over  the  same 
place  in  the  bow  and  connected  by  an  inarticulate  down- 
stroke.  The  bow  should  be  kept  on  the  string  for  the  con- 
necting down-stroke,  but  there  should  be  no  pressure  applied 
to  this  stroke  while  it  is  being  executed  as  it  is  simply  pre- 
paratory to  the  second  up-stroke.  This  connecting  down- 
stroke  should  be  rapid,  without  pressure  and  not  articulate. 

Crossing  of  Strings. —  The  last  note  before  the  cross- 
ing to  another  string,  when  the  legato  bow  is  being  used, 
is  usually  made  too  short  because  the  player  has  difficulty  in 
making  the  connection  of  the  different  bow  levels.  The 
mistake  is  the  using  of  the  arm  and  hand  simultaneously. 
For  example,  in  crossing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  string, 
meaning  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  the  arm  seeks  the 
level  of  the  next  string  while  the  hand  is  still  continuing  the 
playing  of  the  note  on  the  last  level.  The  hand  then  drops 
to  the  level  taken  by  the  arm.  In  the  reverse  exactly  the 
opposite  holds  good.  In  crossing  the  strings,  the  new  stroke 
must  not  be  begun  until  the  hand  is  in  its  normal  position  if 
the  new  level  is  to  be  adhered  to. 

The  ability  to  cross,  at  one  leap,  three  or  four  strings 
downward,  i.  e.,  toward  the  E  string,  lies  in  the  power  to 
so  perfectly  relax  the  arm  that  it  will  drop  from  its  own 
weight,  and  not  because  of  exertion.     This  dropping  of  the 
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arm  must,  of  course,  be  combined  with  a  string  crossing 
movement  of  the  hand.  Though  perfect  relaxation  must 
exist  in  the  downward  crossing  of  the  strings,  t.  e.,  toward 
the  E  string,  the  upward  crossing  movement  of  the  arm  is 
really  nothing  more  than  the  raising  of  the  arm  to  the  desired 
level,  the  wrist  somewhat  anticipating  the  arm  in  this;  but 
wrist,  hand  and  arm  quickly  establish  normal  positions  when 
the  level  is  reached. 

The  hand  should  always  be  held  in  such  a  position  (a 
norma!  position),  that  three  strings  will  be  under  direct 
reach  without  calling  the  arm  into  use.  This  necessitates 
transitory  positions  of  the  hand  above  and  below  normal 
level,  which  are  not  recognized  enough  as  such,  the  one  above 
generally  being  neglected  altogether.  Only  when  these  verti- 
cal or  elliptical  hand-strokes  are  faithfully  and  carefully 
carried  out  can  the  crossing  of  the  strings  and  the  legato 
become  satisfactory  and  the  general  playing  thereby  simpli- 
fied. For,  as  long  as  the  right  arm  is  constantly  brought 
into  play  by  the  smallest  crossing  movement,  so  long  will  the 
control  of  the  arm  be  imperfect  and  the  movement  awkward 
and  inadequate.  There  is  nothing  the  player  feels  more 
acutely  than  this  awkwardness  brought  about  by  undeveloped 
right  arm  and  hand  technic,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  usual 
technical  shortcoming. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  in  conclusion,  that  althouf^ 
numerous  delicate  bowings  (hand  extension,  lateral  and 
elliptical  movements  connected  with  string  crossings,  all 
going  on  from  central  and  normal  hand  position),  are  con- 
stantly used  to  further  simplify  bow  technic,  attention  can- 
not be  too  much  directed  to  the  so-called  normal  hand  posi- 
tion, a  pivotal  one,  with  its  accompanying  freedom  in  manip- 
ulation, which  not  only  permits  the  carrying  out  of  the  free 
full  arm  stroke  and  the  above  cited  important  conjunctive 
bowings  in  legato,  but  which  at  once  places  the  player  in 
position  to  become  master  of  all  those  dynamic  shadings 
which  distinguish  him  from  the  unskilled  player. 
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The  Spiccato  and  Kindred  Fobms. 

In  the  staccato  and  martele  strokes  the  bow  is  held  on 
the  string,  biting  firmly  into  it  in  order  that  the  sudden 
sharp  accent  characteristic  of  these  bowings  may  be  pro- 
duced. In  the  spiccato  the  bow  is  not  held  to  the  string  but 
hovers  over  it,  striking  or  brushing  the  string  during  the 
progress  of  the  stroke.  When  a  crisp  and  forceful  spiccato 
is  desired,  a  shorter  stroke  should  be  used,  the  hand  posi- 
tion becoming  a  little  more  rigid  and  occasionally  permitting 
some  arm  movement  to  reinforce  the  tone.  In  both  cases, 
the  starting  and  ending  of  the  stroke  is  above  the  string. 
The  arm  must  be  held  in  a  fixed  position,  the  motion  being 
done  by  the  wrist  and  hand  alone  with  an  almost  lateral 
motion.  The  natural  resiliency  of  the  bow  must  be  depended 
upon  to  produce,  in  a  partial  sense,  the  rebound. 

Development  of  the  Spiccato. —  Hold  the  bow  above 
the  string  only  as  far  as  it  will  allow  the  bow  to  touch  the 
string  without  dipping  the  hand,  using  only  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  wrist.  The  dropping  of  the  bow  to  the  string 
level  is  largely  produced  by  a  movement  of  the  fingers  which 
are  the  supporting  force.  The  arm  must  remain  finnly  in 
position  excepting  when  the  passage  being  played  requires 
a  crossing  of  the  strings,  i.  e.,  more  than  one  string.  This 
crossing  is  done  in  various  ways,  in  some  instances  forming 
exceptions  to  the  rules  as  laid  down  for  legato.  In  crossing 
from  one  string  to  the  next,  use  the  hand  only  and  no  arm, 
but  in  some  of  the  arpeggio  and  ricochet  forms  the  arm  and 
hand  cross  as  a  unit,  the  wrist  movement  occurring  only  at 
the  end  of  the  triplet  or  quadruplet  figure  of  bowing. 

The  life  of  the  spiccato  is  in  its  continuity,  its  lack  of 
effort.  The  martele  and  staccato  forms  of  bowing  belong  to 
the  interrupted  forms,  those  in  which  the  progress  of  the 
bow  on  the  string  is  wilfully  or  systematically  interrupted 
by  certain  means,  while  the  spiccato  and  legato   forms  of 
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bowing  belong  to  the  uninterrupted  or  continuous  forms  in 
which  it  is  the  aim  to  eliminate  all  obstacles  which  tend  to 
mar  fluency.  While  each  note  or  tone  in  the  spiccato  is  a 
unit  as  far  as  sound  goes,  the  spiccato  as  a  whole  is  really 
the  result  of  continuous  legato  wrist  or  hand  movement.  In 
this  way  the  spiccato  becomes  an  allied  form  of  bowing  to 
the  legato  and  is  not  a  series  of  single  detached  strokes. 
The  player,  for  this  reason,  must  think  of  the  entire  spiccato 
passage  and  not  of  the  single  note. 

Where  Played. —  There  is,  in  each  bow,  one  definite 
place  where  the  spiccato  is  most  easily  played.  The  place, 
and  the  accompanying  characteristic  features,  of  course  vary 
with  each  stick,  according  to  its  quality.  The  player  will 
know  that  he  has  found  the  right  place  and  method  when  the 
tone  produced  is  effortless,  spontaneous  and  free. 

Spiccato  often  sounds  glassy,  without  body  of  tone, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  too  much  tenseness  (resistance) 
in  the  hand,  this  tenseness  not  permitting  the  bow  to  rest  on 
the  string  long  enough  while  the  stroke  is  in  progress.  As 
long  as  this  condition  of  the  hand  is  in  evidence,  so  long 
will  the  spiccato  be  uncontrolled,  spasmodic  and  unsatis- 
factory. Only  when  the  hand  is  absolutely  at  rest  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  right  hand  in  staccato  and  the  left  hand  in 
the  trill),  and  is  not  trying  to  accomplish  diametrically  oppo- 
site ideas,  can  the  continuity  of  the  spiccato,  as  well  as  its 
tonal  effectiveness,  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

Double  Spiccato. —  Passages  are  frequently  met  with 
in  which  two  or  more  notes  are  to  be  played  spiccato  in  the 
same  bow  on  the  same  string.  This  is  practically  the  same 
form  as  the  spiccato  arpeggio  but  without  the  crossing  of 
the  strings.  These  tones  should  be  played  in  about  the  same 
amount  of  bow  as  was  previously  allotted  to  one  tone,  the 
first  receiving  its  impulse  from  the  wrist  and  the  others  from 
the  natural  rebound  of  the  bow.  No  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  the  tones  after  the  first  one  has  been  produced. 
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Spiccato  Arpeggios. —  The  arpeggio  on  three  or  four 
strings  is  but  a  duplication  of  what  has  been  done  on  one 
string,  excepting  that  in  crossing  the  strings  the  wrist  move- 
ment is  eliminated  with  the  exception  of  the  last  and  first 
tones  of  each  arpeggio.  This  simply  means  that  the  regular 
wrist  or  hand  extension  movement  between  the  last  tone 
of  one  arpeggio  and  the  first  tone  of  the  following  one  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  bow  its  start,  its  impulse, 
and  for  making  the  initial  accent.  The  extension  movement 
is  really  done  off  the  string,  as  in  Ae  single  spiccato  tone 
production.  No  wrist  movement  should  be  used  in  crossing 
the  strings,  the'  crossing  being  done  entirely  by  the  lowering 
and  raising  of  the  arm  which  maintains  its  position  with 
reference  to  the  wrist.  The  faster  the  arpeggio  the  shorter 
the  amount  of  bow  to  be  used,  and  the  less  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  arm  required  in  its  production. 

Spiccato  in^the  lower  half  of  the  bow  is  produced  in 
the  same  way  as  before  described  with  the  aid  of  the  arm 
to  reinforce  the  tone. 

Thrown  Spiccato. —  Thrown  spiccato,  ricochet,  is  pro- 
duced, up  or  down  bow,  with  as  many  tones  as  may  be 
desired,  by  starting  as  in  simple  spiccato  and  allowing  the 
rebound  of  the  bow  to  produce  the  remaining  tones.  The 
force  of  the  first  stroke  is  governed  by  the  number  of  notes 
to  be  played.  *  The  stroke,  in  its  entirety,  is  not  controlled 
by  the  wrist. 

LESSON  VIII. 

The  Trill  and  the  Vibrato. 

The  trill  and  the  vibrato  can  be  acquired,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  systematic  practise  according  to  rule,  but  the 
finely  finished  artistic  product  is  more  lately  a  gift,  an 
instinct,  whether  mental  or  muscular  it  Is  difficult  to  say. 
Although  these  two  forms  have  much  in  common,  yet  in 
the  final  results  they  are  totally  different,  the  trill  depend- 
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ing  absolutely  on  relaxation,  quietness  of  hand,  and  the 
vibrato  on  a  combination  of  relaxation  and  tenseness. 

The  average  player  tries  to  put  intensity  into  every 
tone,  that  is,  to  use  the  vibrato  to  an  excess,  and  finds,  when 
a  trill  is  required,  that  his  hand  is  too  stiff  because  he  is 
trying  to  do  two  things,  diametrically  opposed,  at  the  same 
time.  The  vibrato  is  used  too  much  and  should  be  employed 
only  in  sustained  emotional  climaxes,  with  some  exceptions, 
and  in  certain  important  places  in  passage  work.  The  cor- 
rect use  of  vibrato  is  a  matter  of  taste;  it  should  not  be  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  violin  playing  but  should  be  in- 
telligently employed  when  demanded  by  the  musical  sense. 

The  Trill. —  The  trill  depends  on  a  correct  adjustment 
and  relaxation  of  the  hand  and  the  even  stopping  of  the 
string.  This  relaxation  in  the  hand,  the  ability  to  combine 
freedom  of  motion  with  power  of  finger  stroke,  is  similar 
to  the  ability,  on  the  part  of  the  right  hand,  to  apply  pres- 
sure and  yet  to  make  use  of  hand  extension.  In  the  triU, 
the  freedom  of  the  thumb  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for, 
if  it  grips  the  neck  too  firmly  it  is  apt  to  produce  tenseness 
of  the  hand.  Practise  the  trill  slowly,  holding  down  all  of 
the  fmgers  below  the  finger  in  use;  that  is,  if  the  third  is 
performing  the  trill  hold  down  the  first  and  second.  Drop 
the  fingers  firmly  but  not  from  too  great  a  distance  above 
the  string  and  hold  the  note  long  enough  to  produce  a  clear 
tone,  giving  each  note  of  the  trill  the  same  value.  If  the 
thumb  and  hand  are  free  there  will  be  no  fatigue,  and  if 
such  occurs,  it  is  well  to  look  for  stiffness.  It  is  good  prac- 
tise to  keep  the  thumb  moving  along  the  neck  of  the  violin 
while  the  trill  is  being  practised,  not  in  the  same  rhythm 
with  the  trill,  but  absolutely  independent,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  direct  connection  in  the  movement.  This  will 
produce  relaxation  in  the  hand. 

The  principles  that  facilitate  a  good  trill  hold  good  for 
the  double  trill.  In  some  cases  new  difficulties  present  them- 
selves, these  being  unevenly  developed  strei^th  of  fingers 
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and  the  natural  varying  of  finger  lengths.  The  first  can  be 
overcome  by  bringing  the  weak  fingers  (the  third  and  fourth) 
up  to  the  efficiency  of  the  other  two;  tiie  second,  by  adjust- 
ment of  the  hand. 

The  Vibrato. —  The  pupil,  in  first  tiying  the  vibrato, 
will  endeavor  to  use  the  whole  arm  and  this  should  be 
avoided  by  relegating  the  vibrato  entirely  to  the  hand,  at 
least  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  control  over  the  arm.  To 
acquire  the  vibrato,  take  each  finger  in  the  first  position,  or 
in  the  second  or  third  as  desired,  and  practise  a  slow  ex- 
aggerated form  of  vibrato,  making  the.  amplitude  of  ttie 
movement  as  small  as  possible  in  order  that  the  pitch  of  the 
note  may  not  be  altered  too  much.  Begin  this  practise  slowly 
and  gradually  increase  the  speed,  taking  care  to  see  that 
the  movement  be  kept  even.  The  foundation  of  the  whole 
form  is  a  correct  use  of  the  hand  independently.  After  the 
hand  is  freed  and  made  independent  the  vibrato  may  make 
use  of  the  entire  arm,  since  it  is  impossible  to  get  tfie  best 
vibrato  without  doing  so.  This  use  is,  however,  reflex,  the 
vibrato  not  being  a  product  of  the  arm  vibration  but  of 
hand  vibration.    The  arm  merely  supplements  the  hand. 

LESSON  IX. 
Scales  and  the  Liuits  of  the  Fingerboard. 

So  far,  scales  have  been  treated  of  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  first,  second  and  third  positions,  but  according 
to  an  old  arrangement,  the  violin  possesses  seven  positions 
to  which  modem  composers  have  added  many  notes  above, 
all  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  since  these  greatly 
extended  limits  are,  at  the  present  time,  as  necessary  to  us 
as  the  first  three  positions  were  to  the  oM  writers. 

The  correct  playing  of  scales  extending  through  the 
various  positions  depends  on  two  things :  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  shifting  and  methodical  fingering.  In  connection 
with  the  shiftily,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  hand, 
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in  the  ht^er  positions,  retains  the  same  fonn  and  position 
as  in  the  Brst  three,  only  the  thumb  requiring  different 
treatment. 

We  have  shown  how  the  hand  and  thumb  are  shifted 
to  the  third,  and  possibly  the  fourth  positions,  as  a  unit,  but 
it  is  necessary  now,  in  order  not  to  be  hampered  by  the  body 
of  the  instrument,  to  make  a  preparatory  movement  or 
transitory  position  of  the  thumb  and  an  accompanying  free- 
ing of  the  hand  from  the  neck  of  the  violin,  to  permit  the 
hand  an  unlimited  upward  movement.  Just  as  in  the  first 
three  positions,  the  hand  and  thumb  retain  their  relative 
positions  after  fully  established.  In  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  hand  and  thumb  the  thumb  precedes  the  hand 
as  in  the  first  three  positions. 

Glissando. —  In  the  glissando,  the  downward  motion 
of  the  hand  should  be  steady  and  continuous,  the  thumb 
furnishing  the  motive  power.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
glissando  the  extension  of  the  thumb  is  such  as  to  allow  the 
contracting  of  thumb  and  hand  to  cover  the  tones  of  several 
positions.  When  this  distance  has  been  fully  covered  the 
thumb  again  extends  downward  and  the  contraction  is  re- 
peated. As  few  of  these  extensions  as  possible  should  be 
made  and  no  break  should  occur  in  the  continuity  of  the 
glissando  as  the  thumb  reaches  down. 

Fingering. —  Scales  can  be  played  in  many  different 
varieties  of  tempo  for  different  uses,  and  the  bowing  and 
scope  of  the  scale  must  be  determined  by  the  result  desired. 
The  best  books  for  daily  practise  are  Schradieck's  Scale  and 
Chord  Studies,  including  arpeggios,  which  are  usually  not 
given  sufficient  attention.  The  fingering  of  scales  is  deter- 
mined by  individual  taste  and  idiosyncrasies. 

Fingering  should  be  largely  a  matter  of  the  repetition 
of  motives.  In  any  passage  of  any  length  it  will  be  found 
that  certain  forms  of  fingering  can  be  repeated  again  and 
again.  This  is  to  be  preferred  to  constantly  changing  finger- 
ings as  it  simplifies  the  passage  and  makes  the  player  freer 
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to  think  of  the  content.  This  system  of  fingering  by  motive 
is  often  the  only  difference  between  a  good  reader  at  si^t 
and  a  bad  one.  Scales  should  be  practised  regularly,  every 
part  of  the  fingerboard  should  be  used,  and  the  fingering 
should  be  systematized. 

Scales  should  be  practised  in  all  forms.  It  should  be 
the  regular  study  of  the  violinist  to  start  each  scale,  not 
only  on  the  key-note  but  each  succeeding  note  of  the  scale, 
in  order  that,  though  habit  or  the  position  on  the  fuiger- 
board  may  prompt  another  tonality,  his  intelligence  and  ear 
will  enable  him  to  play  the  required  scale.  For  example,  the 
D  major  scale  may  be  played  beginning  on  E  or  F-sharp, 
etc.  Each  scale  should  be  played  beginning  in  every  position 
and  with  every  fingering,  because  scale  passages,  especially 
in  modem  works,  seldom  conform  to  simple  scale  models. 

LESSON  X. 
Chords  and  Double-stopfing. 

Chords. — 'The  playing  of  chords  is  very  often  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  player  and  the  instrument,  partly 
due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  musical  mission  of  chords, 
partly  to  misapplied  bow  technic.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  chord  of  three  and  four  notes  represents  the  same  num- 
ber of  equally  important  voices  which  must  be  sounded 
simultaneously.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  pressing 
down  the  outer  strings  to  the  inner,  and  only  when  the  bow 
bites  into  or  holds  down  all  strings  at  once  can  a  correctly 
played  chord  be  produced. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished,  at  least  as  well,  with  the 
bow  tilted  in  the  usual  manner, —  away  from  the  bridge, — 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  temporarily  adopt  a  transitory 
position  of  hand  which  will  permit  plajnng  with  the  hair 
fiat  against  the  strings.  It  is  recommended  to  tilt  the  hand 
somewhat  backward,  the  wrist  a  trifle  in.  i.  e.,  below  the 
normal  level,  this  position  permitting  of  more  direct  pres- 
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sure  on  the  strings.  This  position  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
garded as  purely  transitory  and  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
the  freedom  of  the  arm  stroke  must  be  immediately  counter- 
acted by  applying  those  principles  of  the  return  down-stroke 
as  explained  in  Exercise  2,  Lesson  II. 

Of  course,  this  mode  of  playing  chords  applies  only 
to  those  of  distinctly  harmonic  character,  when  the  voices 
are  of  equal  importance,  and  when  tonal  volume  is  required. 
A  different  method  is  necessary  when,  in  a  piano  or  mezzo 
forte  phrase,  one  of  the  voices  of  the  chord  is  melodically 
important  and  must  be  especially  brought  out.  Then,  a 
"  breaking  "  of  the  chord  is  not  only  permissible  but  essen- 
tially correct,  and  this  again  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
the  bow  in  the  normal  position,  tfie  hair  on  the  edge, 
not  flat. 

Double  Stopping. — If  6nger  preparation,  placing 
fingers  and  gauging  interval  positions  of  the  finger- 
board, plays  an  important  role  in  general  technic,  or  single 
stopping,  then  assuredly  in  double-stopping  double  attention 
should  be  given  this  mental  process  of  gauging  results  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  fingers  to  the  strings. 

If  the  student  has  been  careless  in  his  intonation,  it  will 
quickly  manifest  itself  when  he  takes  up  the  study  of  double- 
stopping.  Not  that  a  different  hand  position  or  more  diffi- 
cult intervals  make  this  so,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that 
the  sounding  of  two  tones  simultaneously  makes  any  devia- 
tion in  pitch  at  once  more  obvious  to  the  ear.  The  student 
will,  therefore,  do  well  to  carefully  re-study  his  hand  posi- 
tion and  to  systematically  acquaint  himself  with  those 
double-stop  positions  which  are  most  common,  or  rather, 
which  form  the  basis  of  those  interval  combinations  most 
commonly  used. 

It  has  always  seemed  ill-advised  to  lay  so  much  stress 
on  the  study  of  thirds,  octaves  and  tenths,  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  intervals.  Especially  should  the  importance  of 
fifths  as  a  basic  feature  of  interval  study  be  fully  recognized. 
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Further,  the  relationship  (only  as  far  as  fitter  position  is 
concerned)  of  the  intervab  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  third 
and  seventh,  and  second  and  octave,  will,  in  a  way,  simplify 
rapid  finger  adjustment.  In  addition  to  the  fundamental 
requisites  in  the  acquisition  of  good  double-stopping,  viz., 
correct  hand-position,  equalization  of  strength  of  fingers, 
close  attention  to  intonation  through  careful  and  systematic 
study  of  intervals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  double  atten- 
tion to  the  left  thumb  and  shifting,  guarding  carefully 
against  the  tendency  of  the  thumb  to  clinch  the  neck  too 
tightly. 

Octaves  and  Tenths. — Though  each  finger  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  unit  in  the  playing  of  octaves,  it  is  wise  to 
tiiink  of  the  first  as  the  responsible  factor,  or  base  of  the 
octave.  The  fourth  is  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  first  by 
the  second  and  third  fingers  being  utilized  to  partially  fill 
in  the  space  between,  though  they  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
kept  on  the  string. 

Fingered  octaves  are  played  with  the  first  and  third 
and  the  second  and  fourth  fingers  alternating  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  highly  specialized  form  of  technic.  While 
useful  in  passages  requiring  great  facility,  or  speed,  it  has 
been  found  that  prolonged  practise  of  them  is  apt  to  produce 
faulty  intonation  in  general  playing. 

Tenths  and  unisons  must  also  be  considered  more  or 
less  of  a  technical  tour  de  force,  and  if  the  player's  hand 
should  not  be  of  a  dimension  that  makes  the  stretch  com- 
paratively easy  it  is  advisable  to  abandon  their  mastery,  as 
the  hand  is  in  an  abnormal  position  and  persistent  effort 
must  bring  about  muscular  disorders  which  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  cure.  In  the  overcoming  of  all  technical  feats 
requiring  unusual  strain  or  effort,  commonsense  must  be 
the  guide. 

Broken  Chords. — The  broken  chord  is  in  all  its 
essentials  the  same  as  the  chord  as  treated  above,  a  group- 
ing of  certain  notes  according  to  harmonic  and  technical 
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rules,  with  the  exception  that  the  chord  is  only  playable  on 
the  instrument  in  one  position  at  a  time,  while  a  broken 
chord  is  a  succession  of  the  intervals  forming  the  chord, 
through  various  positions.  The  principal  broken  chords 
used  in  violin  technic  are  those  founded  upon  the  common 
triad,  the  dominant  and  the  diminished  seventh  chords. 
The  latter  is  a  favorite  factor  in  the  writings  of  a  certain 
school,  and  when  occurring  in  one  particular  open  position, 
a-flat  below  the  staff,  f  in  the  first  space,  d  on  the  fourth 
line  and  b  in  the  second  space  above  the  staff,  can  be  re- 
peated ad  infinitum  into  the  upper  positions,  retaining  the 
hand  position  assumed  when  the  chord  is  first  attacked,  the 
fingers  adjustii^  themselves  only  to  the  shorter  intervals  of 
the  upper  fingerboard  as  the  hand  moves  upward. 

LESSON  XI. 
Exceptional  Tonal  Effects. 

It  was  shown  in  an  early  lesson,  that  mere  beginners 
could  be  made  observant  of  the  range  of  tonal  possibilities 
by  the  way  in  which  they  were  brought  to  play  the  open 
strings.  The  ability  to  produce  a  tone  of  some  degree  of 
warmth  to  an  open  string  without  the  aid  of  the  vibrato 
must  necessarily  imply  a  highly  developed  use  of  the  bow 
arm.  The  various  degrees  of  expression  which  are  made 
possible  by  a  cuhivated  right  arm  technic,  complement  those 
which  are  due  to  distinct  methods  of  finger  application :  per- 
fect .  intonation,  with  resultant  sympathetic  vibrations  of 
strings;  pressure  (vibrato),  and  other  modes  of  left  hand 
technic  which  have  distinct  bearing  on  tone,  intensity  and 
expression. 

That  there  are  other  means  of  producing  tonal  effects 
of  an  exceptional  nature,  the  following  unusual  varieties  give 
evidence: 

The  MtriE. —  Perhaps  the  most  common  means  of 
changing  the  usual  tone  of  the  instrument  is  that  obtained 
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by  fastening  or  fitting  a  small  clasp  or  device  called  a  mute 
(sordino)  on  the  bridge  of  the  violin,  which  results  in 
deadening,  to  some  extent,  the  vibrations  and  changing  the 
tone.  The  mute  may  be  made  of  wood,  bone  or  metal,  those 
made  of  ebony  being  preferred  as  they  do  not  so  completely 
muffle  the  tone  so  that  all  vibration  is  destroyed.  The  tonjil 
effectiveness  of  this  device  is  so  well  known  that  there  is 
hardly  need  to  dwell  upon  it.  Bewitching  and  soothing  at 
the  same  time,  it  quickly  loses  its  charm  when  its  use  is 
over-indulged  in. 

Sulla  Tastiera. —  This  tenn  of  expression  is  used  to 
indicate  that  instead  of  playing  with  the  bow  in  its  usual 
place,  half  way  between  the  fingerboard  and  the  bridge,  the 
playing  is  to  be  done  directly  over  the  fingerboard.  This 
results  in  the  tone  becoming  less  clear  and  brilliant,  partak- 
ing of  a  subdued,  dotce  and  flute-like  character. 

PoNTicELLO. —  This  implies  playing  with  the  bow  as 
near  the  bridge  as  possible.  The  effect  is  uncanny,  very 
restless  and  the  tone  quality  is  of  a  hard,  glassy  unresponsive 
nature  (as  far  as  the  vibration  of  the  string  is  con- 
cerned). 

The  Tremolo. —  This,  in  a  measure,  reproduces  the 
same  restless  effect  as  the  ponticello,  probably  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  stroke  preventing  the  string  from  giving  full 
and  free  vibration.  Very  little  bow  is  to  be  used,  the 
motion  to  be  produced  by  the  wrist  without  any  use  of 
the  arm. 

Col  Legno. —  This  bizarre  bowing  is  met  with  almost 
exclusively  in  orchestral  works.  The  stick  of  the  bow  is 
slapped  against  the  strings,  producing  a  grotesque  effect. 

Pizzicato. —  This  is  pidcing  or  plucking  the  strings  with 
the  fingers  of  either  hand.  It  is  most  commonly  played  by 
the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  resting  against 
the  end  of  the  fingerboard.  The  second  finger,  however,  is 
also  employed,  some  players  usit^  both  alternately.  In 
rapid  passages  this  mode  is  certainly  to  be  recommended. 
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The  left  hand  pizzicato  is  done  by  vehemently  pulling 
back  the  fingers  just  used  and  in  that  way  sotmding  the  next 
note  below.  This  applies  to  the  passages  as  found  in 
Paganini  and  other  writers  of  bravura  technic  for  the  left 
hand.  When  single  notes  only  are  played,  either  the  third 
or  fourth  finger  is  employed  for  the  pizzicato,  the  first  or 
second  stopping  the  note. 

The  quality  of  the  tone  of  the  right  hand  pizzicato  can 
be  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  either  plucking  directly 
upward,  causing  a  hard  short,  incisive  tone,  or  by  a  side 
or  horizontal  pulling  of  the  string,  permitting  of  longer 
vibration  and,  in  consequence,  effecting  a  somewhat  longer 
and  more  agreeable  tone.  In  playing  chords  the  same  rules 
hold  good  as  with  chords  played  with  the  bow.  When  the 
nnisical  character  is  a  decided  one  simultaneous  plucking 
of  all  strings  is  desired  when  a  harp-like  effect  is  wanted, 
i.  e.,  a  broken  chord  like  result  with  little  tone  is  aimed  at, 
then  a  sweeping  over  the  strings,  with  the  fingers  almost 
flat  against  the  strings  is  advised. 

Harmonics. —  These  may  be  classified  as  either  natural 
or  artificial.  The  former  can  be  produced  only  at  those 
points  of  the  string  where  the  natural  overtones  of  the 
tonic  tone  of  each  string  occur.  Any  finger  placed  lightly 
at  such  a  place  on  the  string,  so  lij^tly  that  the  string  can 
vibrate  below  and  above,  will  produce  a  natural  harmonic 
Artificial  harmonics  are  formed  by  placing  {generally)  the 
first  finger  firmly  on  the  string,  forming  a  new  base,  and 
resting  the  fourth  finger  (usually  at  the  interval  of  a  fourth 
above)  lightly  as  before.  The  harmonic  resulting  from  this 
application  sounds  the  note  of  the  double  octave  of  the  bass. 
When  the  interval  of  the  fifth  is  used  the  harmonic  sounds 
the  octave  above  the  fifth,  the  octave  of  the  note  lightly 
played  by  the  fourth  finger. 

In  harmonics,  one  great  essential  is  perfect  intonation. 
Harmonics  cannot  speak  clearly  or  quickly  when  the  intona- 
tion is  the  least  inexact.     The  natural  harmonics  are,  of 
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necessity,  limited  to  the  overtones  of  eafh  open  string.  Arti- 
ficial harmonics  can  be  produced  ad  libitum,  even  to  the 
extent  of  double  harmonics  and  trills  in  harmonics. 

Vibrato  applied  in  the  playing  of  the  artificial  hannonic 
lends  added  intensity  to  the  tone.  A  less  common  use  of 
the  vibrato  is  its  employment  in  giving  warmth  or  adding 
intensity  to  the  tones  of  the  open  string  (when  certain  tones 
must,  of  necessity,  be  played  on  an  open  string,  say  the 
G)  by  vibrating  on  the  octave  above  or  on  the  unison  on  the 
next  string.  This  brings  about  a  sympathetic  vibration  of 
the  open  string  and  in  this  way  brings  about  the  required 
result. 

LESSON  XII. 

Character  and  Teupo,  Exfression  Am>  Rbythu. 

Character  and  tempo  are  closely  bound  t<^ether,  the  one 
being  determined  by  the  other.  A  phrase  that  is  intended  to 
be  played  martele  becomes  meaningless  when  it  is  hurried  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  martele  bowing  cannot  be  carried  out, 
detache  or  legato  being  substituted.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
passage  effective  only  when  played  spiccato  in  animated  tempo, 
loses  this  effectiveness  entirely  when  the  character  of  the 
subject  is  misjudged  and  a  wrong  tempo  applied.  The  teacher 
cannot  too  early  call  attention  to  this  differentiation  in 
character,  the  ability  to  determine  by  melodic  phrase,  figure 
or  passage,  or  rhythmic  motive  the  true  character  and  mean- 
ing of  a  composition.  Sometimes  a  figure  or  passage,  the 
broad  lines  of  the  melodic  phrase,  or  a  rhythmic  motive  alone 
may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  proper  reading,  and  the  player 
immediately  reveals  his  artistic  judgment  by  only  apply- 
ing such  bowings  as  fully  bring  out  the  character  unmistak- 
ably. This  ability,  aside  from  the  musical  sense,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  right  arm  technic  of  the  player  and  it  is  with 
this  end  in  view  that  the  bowing  exercises  in  Lesson  II.  have 
been  recommended. 
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Hans  von  Bulow  once  said:  "In  the  beginning  there 
was  rhythm."  This  is  undoubtedly  true  since  historical  in- 
vestigation has  proven  to  us  that  rhythm  existed  long  before 
melody  and  harmony  developed.  Perhaps  the  most  elemental 
form  of  rhythm  is  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  life  itself  is  pulsation  or  rhythmic  expression.  View- 
ing it  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  rhythmic  impulse  through  the  various  phases  of  ele- 
mental expression  such  as  the  beat  of  the  drum,  the  dance, 
etc.,  until  we  find  its  highest  expression  in  the  modem  sym- 
phonic work. 

It  is  a  peculiarfact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  young 
student  is  indifferent  in  his  attitude  toward  rhythm;  i.  e.,  his 
rhythm  is  undefined,  not  sharp  nor  pulsating,  and  only  grad- 
ually, in  fact  only  after  years  of  musical  development  does 
this  finer  perception  of  rhythm  take  hold  of  him.  Until  this 
stage  of  his  development  is  reached  his  playing  lacks  the 
vital  and  convincing  note. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  observing  of 
certain  rules  with  regard  to  technic  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
reproduction  of  the  character  and  rhythmic  incisiveness  of 
the  musical  phrase.  What  is  commonly  called  expression,  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  player  to  perform  with  "feeling"  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  human  and  musical  qualities 
of  the  individual  player,  but  given  fine  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  the  fact  remains  that  only  well  defined  and  technically 
correct  modes  of  expression  can  adequately  portray  or  re- 
produce these  inward  promptings  of  heart  and  mind. 
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ity  (this  is  especially  true  of  the  first  violinist),  thou^  mere 
virtuosity  should  never  be  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  good 
quartet  player. 

The  love  for  chamber  music  has  usually  been  awakened 
early  in  the  life  of  a  quartet  player.  As  a  student  he  will 
probably  have  sought  the  instruction  of  teachers,  who  while 
encouraging  fine  technical  skill  will  also  have  guided  and  de- 
veloped his  taste  for  the  best  in  the  literature  of  music. 

While  a  thoroughly  developed  left  hand  is  indispensable 
for  a  quartet  player,  the  art  of  bowing  is  perhaps  of  even 
greater  importance,  for  the  flexibility  of  each  member  of  the 
quartet  in  adapting  his  playing  to  the  others,  so  that  unity 
of  expression  may  result,  is  actually  dependent  on  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  bow. 

Quartet  players  should  start  out  with  the  determination 
to  prepare  each  work  offered  for  public  performance  so  that 
every  bar  shall  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent.  Only  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  listeners  "  to  follow  the  thread  of 
the  story"  can  the  complete  attention  of  an  audience  be 
gained  and  held.  Distinctness  in  the  presentation  of  the 
themes  should  be  the  aim  at  rehearsals,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  only  when  this  has  been  attained  can  the  phras- 
ing, the  nuances  in  the  polyphonic  structure  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  work  as  a  whole  be  approached. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  euphony,  i.  e.,  beauty  of  tone,  is 
a  vital  factor,  and  while  this  can  be  acquired  by  careful  and 
thoughtful  treatment  of  the  four  parts,  the  instruments  them- 
selves must  necessarily  be  of  superior  quality,  in  order  that 
the  players  may  obtain  tonal  varieties  of  a  high  order.  It  is 
natural  that  the  instrument  of  the  first  player  should  possess 
more  brilliancy  than  that  of  the  second  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  just  a  shade  darker  in  color.  The  viola  ought  to 
be  one  of  large  size  and  somber  in  quality.  A  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  viola  with  good  G  and  C  strings. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  viola  is  only  a  fifth  lower 
than  the  violin,  whereas  the  'cello  is  a  full  octave  lower  than 
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the  viola,  thus  the  lower  strings  of  the  viola  effect  a  smooth 
connection  between  the  vioHns  and  the  'cello,  which  is  of 
prime  importance  in  scales  and  similar  passages.  A  passage 
which  begins  in  the  high  register  of  the  first  violin,  and  is 
then  taken  up  by  the  second,  should  be  led  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  'cello,  through  the  intermediate  regions  of  the  viola, 
without  any  noticeable  break. 

In  order  that  the  work  at  rehearsals  may  be  intelligent 
and  productive  of  the  best  results,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
player  acquaint  himself  with  the  composition,  not  only  by 
lookit^  over  his  own  part  but  also  by  studying  the  score. 
A  performance  cannot  become  plastic  and  transparent 
unless  every  player  has  gained  an  intelligent  insight  into 
the  work  as  a  whole,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
score. 

To  the  6rst  violin,  the  leader  of  tiie  quartet,  naturally 
falls  the  task  of  directing  the  rehearsals.  His  ideas  must 
be  carried  out  in  order  to  obtain  good  results,  as  differences 
of  opinion  on  any  point  can  never  give  a  satisfactory  per- 
fonnance,  A  little  tact  and  diplomacy  will  obviate  many  a 
difficulty  arising  in  the  course  of  a  rehearsal.  It  is  not  well 
to  rehearse  a  difficult  work  for  too  long  a  time  without  in- 
terruption. It  is  far  better  to  interpose  a  simpler  or  more  fa- 
miliar work  and  then  return  to  the  difficult  composition  when 
the  mind  has  regained  freshness  and  elasticity. 

The  leader  should,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  to  be  played  before  the  quartet  meets  for  the 
first  rehearsal;  and  should  have  formed  his  ideas  about  the 
tempos,  and  all  other  vital  matters  of  interpretation,  before- 
hand. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  to  be  determined  is 
the  tempo.  The  usual  tempo  marks,  such  as  allegro,  an- 
dante, adagio,  must  not  be  taken  too  rigidly,  but  occasion- 
ally modified  according  to  the  character  of  the  composition. 
Thus  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  G-major  Quartet,  op. 
18,  No.  2  is  marked  simfdy  allegro;  yet  the  graceful  char- 
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acter  of  the  movement  at  once  shows  that  a  slower  allegro 
is  intended  than  in  some  other  allegro  movements,  for  in- 
stance, the  allegro  in  the  second  movement  of  the  same  quar- 
tet. Often  the  qualifying  expressions  which  accompany  the 
principal  tempo  designation  are  of  greater  importance  than 
the  designation  itself.  I  found  a  particularly  interesting  ex- 
ample of  this  when  I  first  produced  Brahms'  Clarinet  Quin- 
tet The  second  movement  contains  a  middle  part  marked 
"presto  ma  con  sentimento."  At  first  sight  tfiis  was  ex- 
tremely puzzling  and  seemingly  contradictory,  for  when 
played  as  a  real  presto,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  "sen- 
timento" in  the  music.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  qualifying 
term  be  emphasized  the  real  presto  character  is  lost.  I,  there- 
fore, took  the  liberty  of  modifying  the  presto  a  tittle 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  expressive  character  of  the 
movement. 

The  next  summer  vacation  I  spent  in  Ischl,  Austria, 
where  I  frequently  met  Brahms.  One  day  while  dining  to- 
gether, in  the  company  of  Nikisch,  Steinbach  and  Muhlfeld 
(the  famous  clarinet  player  who  was  the  first  to  play  the 
above  quintet,  and  who  helped  introduce  it  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Germany)  Brahms  suggested  that  we  play  the 
composition  for  him.  The  proposal  was  readily  and  gladly 
accepted  as  may  be  imagined.  While  going  to  my  home  the 
presto  ma  con  sentimento  movement  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  I  naturally  did  not  like  to  ask  Brahms  about  the 
tempo,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  awkward  for  the  first 
violin,  which  begins  with  the  theme,  to  take  another  tempo 
than  that  of  the  composer,  in  the  presence  of  the  composer 
himself.  Imagine  my  relief,  when  just  before  enterir^  my 
home,  Muhlfeld  said  to  me,  '  You  know,  the  master 
does  not  wish  the  presto  ma  con  sentimento  played  too 
fast." 

The  leader  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the 
performance,  but  he  should  also  exercise  great  care  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  program. 
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As  to  tiie  selection  of  material  for  early  study  and  prep- 
aration for  a  public  career,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give 
advice  that  will  fit  every  case. 

Quartets  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  the  early  Beethoven  are 
certainly  to  be  recommended,  though  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  demands  made  upon  the  first  violin  are  of  the  high- 
est order  in  some  of  these  quartets.  In  most  of  the  above 
works  the  first  violin  bears  almost  the  entire  burden,  although 
the  second  violin,  the  viola  and  the  'cello  occasionally  also  re- 
ceives passages  of  dominant  importance.  In  Beethoven's  later 
works  in  which  the  polyphonic  structure  reaches  its  blu- 
est development,  the  demands  made  upon  every  player  are 
naturally  greater. 

Every  reader  of  these  words  must  occasionally  have  won- 
dered why  certain  concerts  were  lacking  in  effectiveness,  even 
though  the  works  performed  were  of  the  best,  and  the  per- 
formance in  every  respect  admirable.  I  would  offer  as  an  ex- 
planation that  the  arrangement  of  the  pr<^ram  itself  was 
probably  at  fault  The  program  question  should,  therefore, 
be  most  carefully  studied  by  the  leader.  The  keys  of  each 
work  should  be  considered,  the  different  movements  care- 
fully compared.  Compositions  in  which  the  various  move- 
ments contain  striking  resemblances,  rhythmic,  harmonic,  or 
as  to  their  general  character,  should  not  be  placed  on  the  same 
prc^am.  Two  long  adagios  or  two  minuets  should  not  be 
heard  at  the  same  concert.  Variety  and  contrasts  (thot^h 
not  too  harsh  ones)  arc  necessary  elements  of  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

One  modem  compost  r  should  be  included  on  a  program, 
that  contains  two  classic  works.  If  no  modem  work  is 
available  an  example  of  the  romantic  sdiool  will  prevent  pos- 
sible monotony.  Of  course,  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
making  a  strictly  classical  program,  as  many  a  combination 
of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  particularly  when  well  se- 
lected will  testify.  The  most  serious  work  is  better  placed 
first  or  second  than  last  on  a  program  that  contains  three 
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quartets.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  one  of  the  last  quartets 
of  Beethoven  in  the  middle,  and  end  the  concert  with  a  quar- 
tet by  Haydn.  In  this  case  the  opening  number  can  be  a  mod- 
ern work  or  a  composition  of  the  romantic  school. 

One-composer  programs  are  rarely  successful  affairs. 
To  my  mind  only  Beethoven  offers  that  splendid  variety 
which  enables  us  to  select  an  entire  prt^nun  from  his  com- ' 
positions. 
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ARNOLD  DOLMETSCH 

Archxolwist  of  Music 

^"^  ^BoJn'in^ifians*  Wante,  in  185R  *wSi  a  ifyl"  ' 
became    familiar .  with    pi^no    manufacture    in    his 
father's  factory,  and  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  repair 
and  reproductjbfl  «l  DlA>.i|istnHneats  and  to  the  per- 
petuatii^  of  old  music.    Well  called  an  apostle  of  old 
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in  four  sections. 
Arnold  Dolmetsch. 
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THE  ART  OF  MUSIC  BEFORE  1750 

Arnold  Dolhetsch. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Most  musicians  believe  that  "  Music  is  the  youngest  of 
the  arts  ";  they  use  no  eariier  music  than  Bach  or  Handel's. 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  flourished  during  the  American 
Revolution,  are  considered  "ancient."  Yet,  from  the  earlier 
dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings,  through  ancient  Greece,  the 
Roman  Empire,  Mediaeval  Europe,  the  Renaissance,  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  gifted  men  devoted 
their  life  to  music,  and  their  contemporaries  esteemed  and 
enjoyed  their  works  as  much  as  those  of  the  architects, 
poets,  painters  and  other  artists  of  the  time. 

How  is  it  then,  that  whilst  we  know  and  appreciate  the 
literature,  architecture  and  painting  of  past  ages,  we  should 
be  so  ignorant  of  the  old  music? 

Does  the  music  of  today  contain  the  accumulated  beau< 
ties  of  former  ages  any  more  than  the  other  arts?  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  it.  Progress  in  the  arts  does  not 
resemble  the  onward  march  of  science  where  the  discoveries 
of  one  generation  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  the  follow- 
ing. There  is  no  more  science  in  music  than  in  literature. 
Even  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments  the  science 
of  acoustics  has  not  been  able  to  help  with  a  single  prac- 
tical discovery. 
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But,  it  may  be  said,  the  history  of  music  is  tau^t  in 
our  colleges  and  universities;  students  pass  examinations 
and  graduate  in  it.  So  it  ts;  but  they  learn  little  about  the 
earlier  forms  of  the  art  besides  names  and  dates;  they  have 
practically  no  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the  music. 
Few  of  the  teachers  have  ever  heard  any.  They  speak 
about  it,  quoting  the  opinions  of  "  authorities "  who  have 
studied  the  subject  as  much  as  they  thought  necessary  to 
write  a  text-book,  but  far  too  superficially  to  get  any  real 
knowledge.  Only  a  small  amount  of  old  music  *  is  at  all 
accessible  outside  of  European  museums,  and  that  mostly 
in  corrupt  editions.  The  instruments  for  which  that  music 
was  made,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  realized,  are 
only  just  beginning  to  be  understood  and  studied  practically. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  largest  part  of  the  Art  of  Music  still 
remains  a  closed  book  to  musicians. 

I  have  been  investigating  this  subject  for  twenty  years. 
I  have  not  gone  far,  for  it  is  a  vast  undertaking,  but  I  have 
seen  enou^  to  convince  myself  that  the  study  of  the  old 
music  is  a  most  pressing  need.  It  will  bring  to  light  works 
of  art  of  unsurpassed  beauty;  it  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  music  of  the  present,  and  establish  the  only  safe  foun- 
dation for  future  developments  of  the  art. 

The  following  instruments  would  be  required :  two 
lutes ;  a  complete  "  chest  of  viols,"  composed  of  two 
trebles,  two  tenors  and  two  basses;  a  violone;  one  or  two 
viole  d'Amore;  a  clavichord;  a  harpsichord  with  two  key- 
boards and  a  full  complement  of  stops.  No  doubt,  wind 
instruments  would  also  be  wanted,  but  the  above  would  be 
sufficient  to  begin  with.  The  study  of  these  instruments  is 
fascinating.  Gifted  students  could  easily  be  induced  to  play 
upon  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  subject,  once 
started,  would  quickly  develop  and  give  valuable  results. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Musical 
Renaissance  is  now  removed.  It  was  almost  impossible 
formerly  to  get  an  old  instrument  in  really  good  order. 
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Piano-makers  knew  nothing  about  harpsichords  and  clavi- 
chords; violin-makers  were  just  as  ignorant  about  lutes 
and  vtok. 

Intending  players  were  unable  to  direct  (he  restoration 
of  their  instruments,  not  understanding  themselves  their 
possibilities  and  idiosyncrasies. 

Now  lutes  and  viols,  harpsichords  and  clavichords 
as  beautiful  and  good  as  the  old  ones  can  be  obtained  as 
easily  as  violins  and  pianofortes. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  LUTE. 

The  name  of  the  lute  is  very  familiw.  We  find  it  in 
the  Bible,  although  it  merely  stands  there  as  a  convenient 
translation  for  some  Hebrew  instrument,  perhaps  very 
unlike  a  lute.  It  often  recurs  in  Shakespeare  and  the 
early  En^ish  literature.  Even  modem  poets  use  the  word 
on  account  of  its  poetical  associations,  though  they  hardly 
tmderstand  what  it  means. 

Thou^  the  name  be  common,  the  thing  itself  ha.<t 
become  very  rare.  There  are  some  lutes  in  museums :  in 
Bologna,  Brussels,  Paris,  and  other  places,  and  a  few  in 
private  collections;  but  spurious  "property"  lutes  manu- 
factured by  unscrupulous  Italians  for  latter-day  collectors, 
are  far  more  numerous  than  genuine  specimens,  even  in 
public  museums. 

The  modem  painter  who  wishes  to  introduce  a  lute 
into  one  of  his  works,  a  fashionable  thing  nowadays,  has 
every  chance  of  reproducing  some  impossible  model,  per- 
haps a  complete  forgery,  or,  worse  still,  some  partly  genuine 
instrument,  which  through  the  successive  "  restorations " 
and  "  improvements "  of  ignorant  admirers  has  become 
completely  transformed.  There  is  such  a  lute  in  the  SouA 
Kensington  Museum  in  London:  its  back  only  is  original. 
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tiie  rest  being  an  absurd  hybrid  compoufid;  neverttieless  it 
has  been  reproduced  many  times,  and  is  even  given  as  an 
illustration  in  one  dictionary  of  music. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  lutes  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  old  pictures  would  be  a  safer  guide  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  various  forms  of  this  instrument;  for  the 
older  masters  well  understood  its  beauties,  and,  unlike  their 
descendants,  their  paintings  were  technically  accurate.  Who 
has  not  admired  these  exquisite  angels  playing  the  lute, 
sometimes  a  very  little  angel  strugglii^  with  too  large  a 
lute,  which  form  such  a  channing  incident  in  early  Italian 
pictures  ?  The  drawing  of  the  hands,  especially  the  left  one, 
in  the  difficult  positions  necessitated  by  the  performance,  is 
so  precise,  that  in  most  cases  one  could  tell  the  very  chord 
that  is  being  played.  Undoubtedly  the  painters  were  them- 
selves lute  players,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  made 
their  meaning  so  clear. 

During  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  greater  part  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  the  lute  was  considered  the  best  and 
most  perfect  of  musical  instruments ;  all  the  musicians  played 
it  It  was  the  foundation  of  instrumental  music  as  well  as 
the  indispensable  companion  of  vocal  music.  In  some  form 
or  other  it  is  as  old  as  the  art  of  music,  that  is  to  say 
as  old  as  civilization  itself.  It  was  in  use  in  ancient  Egypt 
and  in  the  East,  its  name  being  derived  from  the  Ai^ic 
"Al'ud."  It  attained  its  greatest  perfection  in  Western 
Europe  between  1500  and  1650,  then  quickly  lost  its  popu- 
larity, and  only  left  with  us  a  degenerate  offspring  —  the 
mandolin. 

The  finest  lutes  were  made  in  North  Italy,  principally 
in  Venice,  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  These 
instruments  were  prized  in  the  halcyon  days  of  lute  playing, 
just  as  we  now  prize  beautiful  violins.  In  the  Seventeenth 
Century  they  fetched  very  high  prices,  as  the  following  quo- 
tation will  show.  It  is  taken  from  a  delightful  book  of 
great  interest  for  our  subject: 
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"Musick's  Moaument;  or  a  Remembrancer  of  the  Best 
Practical  Musick;  Both  Divine,  and  Civil,  that  has  ever 
been  known,  to  have  been  in  the  World. 

"  *  *  *  The  Second  Part  Treats  of  the  Noble  Lute 
(the  Best  of  Instruments)  now  made  Easie;  and  all  Its 
Occult  —  Lock'd-up  —  Secrets  Plainly  laid  Open,  never 
before  Discovered;  whereby  It  is  now  become  so  Familiarly 
Easie,  as  Any  Instrument  of  Worth,  known  in  the  World; 
*  *  *  By  Tho.  Mace,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Trinity  Col- 
ledge,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     London  . . .    1676. 

"First,  know  that  an  old  Lute  is  better  than  a  New 
one:  Then,  The  Venice  Lutes  are  commonly  Good;  which 
you  shall  know  by  the  writing  within,  right  against  the 
knot,  with  the  Author's  Name. 

"There  are  diversities  of  Men's  Name  in  Lutes;  but 
the  Chief  Name,  we  most  esteem,  is  Laux  Maler,  ever 
written  with  Text  Letters :  Two  of  which  Lutes  I  have  seen 
(pittiful  Old,  Batter'd  Crack'd  Things)  valued  at  100  1.  a 
piece. 

"  Mr.  Gootiere,  the  Famous  Lutenist  in  His  Time, 
shew'd  me  One  of  Them,  which  the  King  paid  100  1.  for. 

"And  Mr.  Edw.  Jones  (one  of  Mr.  Gootiere's  Scholars) 
had  the  other,  which  He  so  valued;  And  made  a  Bai^in 
with  a  Merchant,  who  desired  to  have  It  with  him  in  His 
Travels,  (for  his  Experience;)  And  if  He  lik'd  It  when  He 
returned,  was  to  give  Mr.  Jones  100  1.  for  It;  But  if  he 
Refused  it  at  the  Price  set,  he  was  to  return  the  Lute  safe, 
and  to  pay  20  t.  for  His  Experience  and  Use  of  It,  for  that 
Journey. 

"  I  have  often  seen  Lutes .  of  three  or  four  pounds 
price,  far  more  Illustrious  and  Taking,  to  a  common 
Eye." 

These  famous  lutes  had  very  few  useless  ornaments 
about  them  —  inlays  of  mother-of-pearl  and  silver,  ivory  and 
ebony  being  detrimental  to  tihe  tone.  When  loudness  began 
to  be  the  desideratum  to  music,  and  the  lute,  incapable  of 
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violence,  went  out  of  fashion,  the  most  precious  instruments, 
not  "  Illustrious  and  taking  to  common  Eye,"  had  least 
chances  of  beit^  preserved,  hence  their  extreme  rarity. 

The  decorative  lutes  one  finds  in  museums  were  made 
for  collectors  rather  than  players.  There  were  collections 
of  musical  instruments  as  far  back  as  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
Hercole  Bottrigari,  in  his  dialogue,  II  Destderio,  printed  in 
Venice  in  1594,  gives  a  tantalizii^  description  of  the  very 
famous  one  kept  by  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Este,  in 
Ferrara: 

"  Ha  TAltezza,"  says  Bottrigari,  "  sua  due  gran  camere 
honorate,  dette  le  camere  de'musici;  percioche  in  quelle  si 
riducono  ad  <^ni  lor  volontade  i  musici  servitori  ordinaria- 
mente  stipendiati  dt  sua  Altezza;  iquali  sono  moiti,  & 
Italian!,  &  Oltramontani,  cosi  di  buona  voce,  &  di  belle,  & 
gratiose  maniere  nel  cantare,  come  di  somma  eccellentia  nel 
sonare,  questi  Cometti,  quegli  Tromboni,  dolzatni,  piSarotti; 
Questi  altri  Viuole,  Ribechini,  quegli  altri  Lauti,  Citare, 
Arpe,  &  Clavicembali;  iquali  stnunenti  sono  con  grandissimo 
ordine  in  quelle  distinti,  &  appresso  molti  altri  diversi  tali 
useti  E  non  usati." 

Note,  "  usati  e  non  usati,"  that  is :  to  use  and  not  to 
use. '  The  magnificent  Duke  clearly  had  instruments  to  be 
played  upon  and  others  preserved  for  their  beauty  or  curi- 
osity only.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  old  pictures  one  hardly 
ever  sees  a  decorated  lute;  they  are  always  "playing"  instru- 
ments. 

The  body  of  the  lute  is  built  of  very  thin  strips  of 
cypress  or  other  light  sonorous  wood,  called  the  ribs,  glued 
edge  to  edge;  the  joints  are  strengthened  by  slips  of  paper 
or  parchment  stuck  over  them  inside. 

A  few  slips  glued  across  the  others  consolidate  the 
frail  structure.  At  each  end  a  block  of  wood  binds  ti^ther 
the  pointed  ends  of  the  ribs,  the  upper  block,  thicker  than 
the  other,  giving  a  firm  support  to  the  neck. 

The  belly  is  a  thin  slab  of  pine  wood,  barely  one- 
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twelfth  of  an  inch  thick,  most  carefully  chosen  for  its  dose 
and  regular  grain,  and  free  from  knots  or  any  faults.  The 
rose  or  sound-hole,  which  provides  the  necessary  communi- 
cation between  the  air  enclosed  in  the  body  and  the  atmos- 
phere, is  not  merely  a  round  opening,  as  in  modem  guitars 
and  mandolins;  it  is  formed  of  a  number  of  small  cuts  in 
the  sounding-board,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  pattern.  These 
roses  are  always  beautiful,  often  masterpieces  of  design  and 
workmanship.  Lute-makers  must  have  had  wonderful 
powers  of  invention,  for  it  is  rare  to  find  two  roses 
alike. 

The  neck  of  the  lute  is  about  as  long  as  its  body.  It 
is  thin  for  convenience  in  playing,  and  comparatively  wide 
to  accommodate  the  numerous  strings.  The  head,  or  peg- 
box,  is  of  a  simple  form.  It  joins  the  neck  at  a  sharp  angle, 
thereby  reducing  the  total  length  and  helping  to  distribute 
the  weight  more  equally;  for  the  body  is  extremely 
light  in  proportion  to  the  neck  and  the  head  with  all  its 
tuning  pegs. 

The  bridge  is  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  firmly  glued  to 
the  belly.  The  strings  are  looped  to  it  through  little  holes. 
The  tension  upon  the  bridge  is  relatively  enormous ;  it  speaks 
well  for  the  quality  of  the  glue  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
skill  in  using  it,  that  these  bridges  do  not  come  off  more 
often  than  they  do. 

The  strings  are  of  catgut,  graduated  from  an  extremely 
thin  one  in  the  treble  to  a  goodly  thickness  in  the  bass. 
They  are  tuned  in  pairs,  that  is.  two  in  unison  to  the  same 
note,  except  the  treble,  which  is  single.  The  number  of 
strings  varied  from  eleven  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  twenty- 
six  in  the  Seventeenth,  A  lute  of  eleven  strings  would  have 
six  open  notes,  since  the  treble  is  single  and  the  others  are 
double. 

The  classical  tuning  of  the  lute  of  eleven  strings  was  by 
intervals  of  a  fourth  between  all  the  strings  except  the  two 
middle  ones,   which   stood  a  third   apart.    This   gives   a 
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stretch  of  two  octaves  between  the  treble  and  bass,  the 
actual  notes  being  from  the  bass  upwards  G,  C,  F,  A,  D,  G. 
One  more  octave  is  available  in  the  treble  by  the  use  of  the 
fingers,  making  three  octaves  in  all,  or  about  the  range  of  the 
human  voice.  Additional  bass  strings  or  "  diapasons,"  timed 
in  a  diatonic  sequence,  gradually  extended  the  compass  to  C 
below  the  bass  stave,  or  even  lower,  giving  a  range  of  three 
and  a  half  octaves. 

For  solo  playing,  the  tuning  of  the  lute  became  altered 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways  about  the  Seventeenth  Century; 
but,  in  accompaniments,  the  classical  tuning  given  above 
remained  unchanged. 

The  lute  has  frets,  but  instead  of  being  inlaid  ridges  of 
metal  or  ivory,  as  in  modem  guitars  or  mandolins,  they  are 
pieces  of  catgut  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  special  knot, 
ensuring  their  firmness  and  yet  allowing  them  to  be  shifted 
a  little  backwards  and  forwards  as  may  be  required.  The 
old  gut  frets  thus  possess  a  great  advantage  over  the  modem 
inlaid  ones,  for  they  can  be  adjusted  accordii^;  to  the 
player's  ear  and  experience.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  play  in  tune,  whilst  with  metal  frets  fixed  more  or  less 
inaccurately  by  the  maker,  there  is  no  possibility  of  tunii^f 
the  notes. 

The  lute  is  always  played  by  the  fingers,  never  with  a 
plectrum.  Its  double  strings  are  intended  to  mellow, 
strengthen,  and  add  a  special  ring  to  the  tone,  not  to  produce 
the  tremolo  of  the  mandolin. 

The  following  directions  for  playing  the  lute  are  taken 
from  Mace's  book :  "  *  *  «  first,  set  yourself  down  against 
a  Table,  in  as  becoming  a  Posture,  as  you  would  chuse  to  do 
for  your  Best  Reputation. 

"  Sit  Upright  and  Strai^t ;  then  take  up  your  Lute, 
and  lay  the  Body  of  it  in  your  Lap-a-<ross;  let  tfie  lower  part 
of  It  lye  against  your  Ri^t  Thigh ;  the  Head  erected  against 
your  Left  Shoulder  and  Ear  •  *  * 

"The  2nd  thit^  to  be  gain'd  is,  setting  down  your 
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Little  Finger  upon  the  Belly,  close  under  the  Bridge,  about 
the  iirst,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  strit^;  for  there  about  is  its 
constant  station. 

"  The  3rd  thing  is.  Span  out  your  Thumb,  among  the 
Basses,  and  lay  the  end  of  It  down,  upon  which  you  please, 
but  rather  upon  the  Last,  or  Greater  Bass;  and  when  you 
have  thus  made  your  Span  or  Grasp,  view  your  Posture 
in  all  respects. 

"And  now,  supposing  you  are  perfect  in  your  Posture, 
proceed  to  the  striking  of  the  string  upon  which  your  Thumb 
lyeth. 

"And  as  to  the  work,  it  is  only  keeping  your  Thumb 
straight,  and  stiff,  and  gently  pressing  down  that  String,  so, 
as  your  Thumb  may  only  slip  Over  it,  and  rest  upon  the  next 
string,  your  Thumb  standing  ready,  to  do  the  like  to  That 
string,  and  so  from  string  to  string,  till  you  have  served  all 
the  Basses  after  the  same  manner. 

"The  4th  thing  is,  to  teach  you  the  Use  of  your 
Fingers,  and  is  thus  done : 

"  First,  observing  still,  all  your  former  Postures  care- 
fully, with  your  Thumb  ever  resting  upon  some  one  of  the 
Basses,  put  the  End  of  your  second  Finger,  a  very  little  upon 
the  Treble  String,  as  if  you  did  intend  only  to  feel  your 
String.  *  *  *  then  draw  up  your  second  Finger  from  under  the 
String,  forcing  the  string  with  a  pretty  smart  Twich,  (yet 
gently  too)  to  cause  it  to  speak  strong  and  Loud.  •  *  *  " 

After  many  more  curious  and  precise  explanations, 
most  earnestly  reiterated  advice  about  your  "  Postures,"  and 
directions  for  placing  the  left  hand,  our  author  has  the 
following:  "And  now  in  This  Lively,  And  Exact  Posture, 
I  would  have  your  Picture  drawn,  which  is  the  most  becom- 
i:^  Posture,  I  can  Direct  unto,  for  a  Lutenist  ♦  *  *." 

He  then  explains  how  one  may  find  the  notes  upon  the 
instrument,  and  teaches  at  once  to  play  seven  charming  little 
preludes  in  the  principal  keys.  No  scales  or  mechanical 
exercises  are  given.     In  the  hap^^  old  days  one  learned  to 
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play  tunes  by  trying  to  play  tunes.  The  training  of  the 
hands  proceeded  naturally  with  the  development  of  the 
musical  faculty.  Then  he  describes  all  the  ornaments  which 
formed  such  an  important  part  of  lute  playing: 

"  I  will  now  lay  down  all  the  other  Curiosities,  and 
Niceties,  in  reference  to  the  Adorning  of  your  Play:  {for 
your  Foundations  being  surely  Laid,  and  your  Building  well 
Rear'd,  you  may  proceed  to  the  Beautifying,  and  Painting  of 
your  Fabrick)  And  those  we  call  the  Graces  of  our  Play. 
The  Names  of  such,  which  we  most  commonly  use  upon 
the  Lute  be  these.  The  1st,  and  Chiefest,  is  the  Shake. 
The  2nd,  the  Beate.  The  3rd,  the  Back-fall.  The  4th,  the 
Half-fall.  The  5th,  Whole-fall.  The  6th,  the  Elevation. 
The  7th,  the  Single  Relish.  The  8th,  the  Double-Relish. 
The  9th.  the  Slur.  The  10th,  the  Slide.  The  11th.  the 
Springer.  The  12th,  the  Sting.  The  13th,  the  Tutt.  The 
14th,  the  Pause.  The  15th,  and  last,  Soft  and  Loud  Play, 
which  is  as  Great  and  Good  a  Grace,  as  any  other,  what- 
ever    *     •     • 

"  Some  there  are,  (and  many  I  have  met  with)  who 
have  such  a  Natural  Agility  (in  there  nerves)  and  Aptitude, 
to  That  Performance,  that  before  they  could  do  anything 
else  to  purpose,  they  would  make  a  Shake,  Rarely  well,  and 
some  again,  can  scarcely  ever  Gain  a  Good  Shake,  by  reason 
of  the  unaptness  of  their  Nerves,  to  that  Action;  but  yet 
other  wise  come  to  play  very  well. 

'*  I,  for  my  own  part,  have  had  occasion  to  break,  both 
my  arms;  by  reason  of  which,  I  cannot  make  the  Nerve- 
Shake  well,  nor  Strong;  yet,  by  a  certain  Motion  of  my 
Arm,  I  have  gain'd  such  a  Contentive  Shake,  that  sometimes, 
my  Scholars  will  ask  me  How  they  shall  do  to  get  the  like? 
I  have  then  no  better  Answer  for  Them,  than  to  tell  Them, 
They  must  first  Break  their  Arms,  as  I  have  done;  and  so 
possibly,  after  that,  (by  Practice)  they  may  get  my  manner 
of  ShaJce." 

It  is  difficult  and  costiy  to  keep  a  lute  in  good  order. 
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Its  enemies  had  no  lack  of  arguments  to  make  use  of  when 
fashion  began  to  turn  against  it.  Mace  has  a  delightful 
chapter  about  the  "Common  Aspersions  upon  the  Lute."  I 
wish  I  could  quote  it  entirely,  but  space  will  not  allow;  he 
mentions  six  "  aspersions  " : 

"  First. — That  it  is  the  Hardest  Instnmient  in  the  World. 

"  Secondly. — ^That  tt  will  take  up  the  time  of  an  Ap- 
prenticeship to  play  well  upon  It. 

"  Thirdly. — ^That  it  makes  Young  People  grow  awry. 

"  Fourthly. — That  it  is  a  very  Chargeable  Instrument 
to  keep;  so  that  one  had  as  good  keep  a  Horse  as  a  Lute, 
for  Cost. 

"  Fifthly. — ^That  it  is  a  Woman's  Instrument. 

"  Sixthly  and  Lastly  (which  is  the  most  childish  of  all 
the  rest). — It  is  out  of  Fashion." 

As  Mace  foimd  it  necessary  to  fill  up  a  good  sized  book 
to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  play  the  lute,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  some  foundation  in  the  hrst  and  second  points. 
Here  are  some  of  his  answers  to  the  others : 

"To  this  (the  Third  Aspersion)  I  can  only  say,  That  in 
my  whole  Time,  I  yet  never  knew  one  Person,  Young  or 
Old,  that  grew  Awry  by  that  Undertaking. 

"Yet,  do  believe  it  is  possible,  if  (through  their  own 
Negligence,  and  their  Teachers  Disregard  and  Unskilful- 
ness)  they  be  suffer'd  to  Practice  in  an  III  and  wrong 
Posture     *     *     *" 

"  That  one  had  as  good  keep  a  Horse  (for  cost)  as  a 
Lute,  is  the  Fourth  Objection. 

"*  *  *  I  never  took  more  than  five  shillings  the 
Quarter  to  maintain  each  Lute  with  Strings;  only  for  the 
first  Stringing  I  ever  took  ten  shillings. 

"  I  do  confess  those  who  will  be  Prodigal  and  Extra- 
ordinary Curious,  may  spend  as  much  as  may  maintun  two  or 
three  Horses,  and  Men  to  Ride  upon  them  too,  rf  they  please.'' 

"  The  Fifth  Aspersion  is,  That  it  is  a  Woman's  Instru- 
ment 
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"  If  this  were  True,  I  cannot  understand  why  It  should 
suffer  any  Disparagement  for  That ;  but  rather  that  It 
should  have  the  more  Reputation  and  Honour. 

"  I  suppose  I  need  not  make  any  Arguments  to  prove 
That 

"  But  according  to  Their  Sence  of  Aspersion,  I  deny  it^ 
to  be  a  Woman's  Instrument  so,  as  by  That  means  It  shall 
become  less  Fit  for  the  Use  of  a  Man. 

"  For  if  by  That  Saying  They  would  insinuate,  That 
it  is  a  Weak,  Feeble,  Soft  Instrument,  as  to  the  sound; 
what  can  that  signihe  whereby  to  make  it  a  Woman's  Instru- 
ment more  than  a  Man's? 

"  But,  whereas  first  they  say,  It  is  the  Hardest  Instru- 
ment in  the  World;  that  shews  They  Contradict  Themselves 
in  This  particular;  and  conclude  by  That  Saying,  It  cannot 
so  properly  be  called  a  Woman's  Instrument,  in  regard 
They  are  the  Weaker  Vessels;  and  therefore  not  so  Fit 
to  set  upon  and  attempt  the  Mastery  of  Things  of  such 
Difficuhy. 

"  Therefore  if  still  They  will  needs  put  it  upon  the 
Woman,  I  say,  the  more  shame  for  Them ;  And  so  much  for 
That. 

"  Now  Lastly,  whereas  They  most  sillily  say,  It  is  out 
of  Fashion. 

"  I  say,  the  Greater  Pity,  and  still  the  Greater  Shame 
for  a  Man  to  Refuse  the  Use  of  the  most  Excellent  Thing 
in  Its  kind;  and  especially.  Because  it  is  out  of  Fashion  I 
which,  although  it  be  Thus  aspers'd  by  the  Ignorant  and 
Inconsiderate,  yet  notwithstanding  It  has  This  General  Ap- 
plause and  praize,  viz.,  THAT  IT  IS  THE  BEST  MUSICK 
IN  THE  WORLD." 

One  more  "Choice  Observation  about  Keeping  a  Lute," 
and  we  have  done  with  a  book  that  deserves  to  be  reprinted 
in  its  entirety,"  on  account  of  the  insight  it  gives  in  such  a 
unique  manner  upon  the  Art  of  Music,  and  Seventeenth 
Century  things  generally. 
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"And  that  you  may  know  how  to  Shelter  your  Lute,  in 
the  worst  of  111  Weathers  (which  is  moist),  you  shall  do 
well,  even  when  you  Lay  it  by  in  the  day-time,  to  put  li 
into  a  Bed,  that  is  constantly  used,  between  the  Rug  and 
Blanket;  but  never  between  the  Sheets  •  *  *  There- 
fore, a  Bed  will  secure  from  all  These  Inconveniences,  and 
keep  your  Glew  so  Hard  as  Glass,  and  all  safe  and  sure; 
only  to  be  excepted.  That  no  Person  be  so  inconsiderate,  as 
to  Tumble  down  upon  the  Bed  whilst  the  Lute  is  There; 
for  I  have  known  several  good  Lutes  spoil'd  with  such  a 
Trick." 

The  compass  of  early  eleven-strii^ed  lutes  did  not 
extend  below  the  G  on  the  lowest  line  of  the  bass  clef. 
Their  average  sounding  length  of  strings  being  28  to  30 
inches,  the  bass  strings  did  not  need  to  be  very  thick  to 
tune  to  their  proper  pitch  tmder  the  right  tension;  so  their 
tone  was  satisfactory.  But,  when  lower  bass  notes  came  into 
request,  for  accompaniments  principally,  their  length  had  to 
be  increased,  whilst  the  trebles  remained  unchanged.  An 
additional  neck  was  fitted  to  carry  the  bass  strings,  giving 
them  a  length  of  40  inches  or  thereabouts.  This  kind  of 
lute  was  called  "  theorbo." 

ScMnetimes  the  bass  neck  was  made  as  long  as  four  or 
five  feet,  bringing  the  total  length  to  six  or  seven  feet.  The 
instrument  was  then  called  "  archlute." 

But  these  names  are  a  great  source  of  confusion,  for 
we  find  them  differently  applied  according  to  the  time  and 
country.  The  "  lute "  of  Mace,  for  example,  was  a  kind 
of  theorbo,  with  bass  strings  of  various  lengths.  In  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  in  England,  the  lute  proper  was  called 
tfie  "  old  lute,"  and  under  the  name  "  theorboe  "  both  the 
theorbo  proper  and  the  archlute  were  included. 

These  very  long  instruments  were  awkward  to  play, 
and,  besides,  the  bass  strings  kept  resounding  for  so  long 
after  being  struck,  on  account  of  their  great  length,  that 
the  music  was  confused.    Towards  the  middle  of  the  Seven- 
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teenth  Century,  when  it  was  discovered  that  by  twisting  or 
gimping  round  a  gut  string  a  fine  silver  wire  its  weight 
could  be  increased  at  will  and  consequently  its  pitch  propor- 
tionately lowered  without  increasing  its  bulk,  the  theorbo 
and  archlute  fell  into  disuse,  the  old  form  of  lute  with  a 
greater  number  of  strings  being  preferable.  Thus  trans- 
formed, the  lute  remained  in  use,  at  any  rate  in  Germany, 
until  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Bach  admired  it, 
and  wrote  beautiful  music  for  it. 

Lute  music  was  written  in  a  special  system  of  notation, 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  one,  and  called  "  tab- 
lature."  Few  people  understand  the  tablature  nowadays; 
it  is  sometimes  translated  with  the  help  of  a  key,  much  as 
people  translate  a  foreign  language  with  the  dictionary,  but 
with  what  satisfaction  I  leave  the  reader  to  guess. 

The  tablature  is  written  on  a  series  of  six  parallel  lines, 
which  represent  the  six  principal  strings,  or  rather  pairs  of 
strings  of  the  lute,  instead  of  the  scale  of  music.  In  the 
English,  French,  and  German  tablature  the  letter  "a"  on 
the  top  line  indicates  that  the  treble  string,  whatever  its 
pitch,  is  to  be  played  open ;  the  letter  "  b  "  indicates  the  same 
string,  but  stopped  at  the  first  fret ;  "  c,"  or  rather  a  Gothic 
form  of  "  c  "  resembling  a  modem  quarter  rest,  refers  to 
the  third  fret,  and  so  forth.  The  same  figures  on  the  other 
lines  apply  to  the  other  strings  according  to  their  respective 
order.  The  bass  strings  are  noted  below  the  stave,  the 
number  of  ledger  lines  before  a  letter  indicating  the  par- 
ticular string  intended.  For  ease  in  reading,  instead  of  four 
ledger  lines,  the  figure  4  is  used  and  so  on  for  5,  6,  etc. 

The  duration  of  the  notes  is  shown  by  characters  placed 
above  the  lines.  In  the  Italian  and  Spanish  tablatures  the 
principle  is  the  same;  but  the  treble  string  corresponds  with 
the  lowest  line,  the  order  being  thus  inverted.  Figures  are 
used  instead  of  letters,  0  corresponding  to  a,  1  to  b,  2  to  c, 
and  so  forth. 
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This  system  of  notation  is  a  direct  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  the  actual  performance  of  the  music.  It  is  concise 
and  accurate,  and  possesses  the  immense  advantage  of 
applying  to  any  tuning  of  the  instrument  without  disturbing 
the  player.  But,  apart  from  the  particular  instrument  and 
tuning  for  which  it  was  intended,  it  is  meaningless.  It  does 
not  convey  music  directly  to  the  brain  like  the  staff  notation. 

SECTION  II. 
THE  VIOLS. 

A  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments  played  with  a 
bow,  in  use  in  Western  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
about  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  is  comprised  under 
the  name  viols. 

To  study  their  transformation  during  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies would  require  a  long  treatise.  We  shall  mainly  con- 
sider in  these  notes  the  typical  perfected  viols  used  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  until  the  time  when 
violins  were  left  sole  masters  of  the  field. 

The  disappearance  of  the  viol  is  regrettable,  for  it  has 
not  been  repku::ed  by  the  violin.  The  aims  and  capabilities  of 
both  were  differentiated  even  in  the  earliest  times.  The 
three-stringed  rebec,  prototype  of  the  latter,  dry  and  sharp, 
was  best  for  popular  tunes  and  dances.  To  the  viol,  with 
its  many  strings,  low  and  sweet,  refined  music  and  harmony 
was  ri^tly  appropriated.  As  a  consequence  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  orchestra,  which  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  violin  players,  professional  musicians  gradually  relin- 
quished the  study  of  the  viol,  not  so  serviceable  for  orches- 
tral purposes.  The  amateur  was  left  without  guidance; 
and,  as  in  every  age  he  only  imitates  the  master,  the  viol 
soon  became  wholly  disused,  although  it  is  better  adapted  for 
chamber  music  than  its  rival,  and  more  resourceful  and 
pleasurable  for  private  use. 
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The  form  of  the  viol  is  simpler  and  smoother  than 
that  of  the  violin.  The  shoulders,  instead  of  starting  at 
right  angles  from  the  neck,  join  it  at  a  tangent.  The 
comers  turn  inward  instead  of  outward.  The  back  is  flat; 
the  belly  vaulted,  but  rising  insensibly  from  the  e<%es  to  the 
center  without  forming  a  groove  first.  The  ribs  or  sides 
are  hi^er,  making  the  instrument  thicker  in  proportion. 
The  back  and  the  belly  terminate  flush  with  the  ribs;  they 
do  not  project  over  them,  and  so  there  is  no  rim  round 
the  instrument.  The  sound-holes  are  in  the  form  of 
crescents,  or  C's  pointing  outwards,  sometimes  in  the  con- 
ventional figure  of  a  Flaming  Sword,  very  rarely  in  the 
form  of  the  violin  "  f."  The  neck,  long  and  thin,  is  fretted 
with  tied  pieces  of  gut,  as  in  the  lute;  it  is  wider  than  the 
violin's,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  strings 
and  allow  more  room  between  them  for  playing.  The 
strings  are  longer,  thinner  and  less  tense  than  those  of  the 
violins;  their  classical  number  is  six,  although  viols  of  five 
or  seven  strings  are  not  rare,  and  the  niunber  may  reach  up 
to  fourteen.  The  tuning  is  by  intervals  of  a  fourth,  with 
a  third  toward  the  middle  of  the  compass,  like  the  lutes. 

The  peg-box,  often  decorated  with  carvings,  usually 
ends  in  a  man's  or  woman's  head,  a  lion  or  other  animal, 
or,  when  a  scroll,  a  simpler  one  than  the  volute  of  the 
violin.  The  body,  the  fingerboard  and  tail  piece  are  orna- 
mented with  inlays,  or  patterns  of  lines.  A  small  carved 
rose  is  often  present  in  the  upper  half  of  the  sound-board; 
and,  generally,  much  care  and  taste  was  spent  by  the  makers 
in  beautifying  the  viols,  an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  were  hdd. 

CONSOBT  VIOLS. 

There  is  a  complete  family  of  viols,  from  a  small  thing 
not  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  to  the  largest,  nearly  ei^t 
feet  high.  The  five  principal  sizes  are  treble,  alto,  tenor, 
bass,   and   double  bass,   the  latter  being   generally   called 
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violone.  A  "  chest  of  viols "  in  Elizabethan  times  con- 
sisted of  six  instruments:  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  or  alto 
and  tenor,  and  two  basses.  The  violone  was  very  little 
used 'in  England. 

The  music  played  upon  these  "consort  viols,"  as  they 
were  called,  consisted  of  fantazies,  in  nomine,  pavans, 
galliards,  allmains,  and  other  dance-measures.  The  chief 
among  these  were  the  fantazies,  also  named  "  fancies." 
They  were  written  for  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  viols, 
and  so  contrived  that  all  parts,  whatever  their  number,  were 
different  from  one  another,  and  of  equal  interest.  No  two 
viols  ever  played  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
an  interweaving  of  patterns  of  sound. 

"  In  this  sort  of  music,"  says  Christopher  Simpson  in 
his  "Compendium  of  Music,"  published  in  London  in  1665, 
"  the  Composer  employs  all  his  art  and  invention  solely  about 
the  bringing  in,  and  carrying  on  of  Fugues.  When  he  has 
tried  all  the  several  ways  which  he  thinks  fit  to  be  used 
therein,  he  takes  some  other  point,  and  does  the  like  with  it : 
or  else  for  variety,  introduces  some  chromatick  notes  with 
bindings  and  intermixture  of  Discords;  or  falls  into  some 
lighter  Humour,  like  a  Madrigal,  or  what  else  his  own  fancy 
shall  lead  him  to;  but  still  concluding  with  something  that 
hath  Art  and  Excellency  in  it." 

The  word  "  fugue "  did  not  mean,  as  it  does  now,  a 
composition  cast  in  a  rigid  form,  but  a  theme  or  subject  so 
contrived  as  to  lend  itself  to  the  answers,  imitations,  inver- 
sions, and  such  like  devfces  which  formed  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  this  decorative  music.  A  "  point "  would  be  some  new 
theme,  perhaps  cunningly  extracted  from  the  foregoing 
fugue,  and  treated  likewise  in  its  turn. 

The  "  in  nomine "  were  more  restricted  than  the  fan- 
tazies. They  wece  built  upon  a  "  plain-song,"  generally  the 
old  litui^'c  tune  to  the  words  "  In  nomine  Domini,"  from 
which  their  name  is  derived.  This  plain-song  being  played 
in  very  slow,  long  sustained  notes  by  one  of  the  viols,  most 
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commonly  one  of  the  middle  parts,  the  other  viols  em- 
broidered upon  it  a  descant  so  beautiful  and  ingenious, 
though  apparently  free,  as  to  strike  the  modem  musician 
with  admiring  wonder,  in  our  days  of  degenerated  skill, 
when  counterpoint  has  become  a  drudge  in  the  hands  of 
teachers. 

The  pavans  and  galliards,  noble,  stately  dances  in 
slow  time,  still  afforded  the  composer  occasions  to  exhibit 
his  contrapuntal  skill;  but,  as  we  come  down  to  the  lighter 
dances,  the  music  becomes  less  elaborate,  in  the  end  a  mere 
accompanied  tune. 

"  You  need  not  seek  Outlandish  Authors,"  Christopher 
Simpson  remarks,  "especially  for  Instrumental  Musick;  no 
Nation  (in  my  opinion)  being  equal  to  the  English  in  that 
way." 

One  of  the  very  last  examples  of  English  music  ever 
written  is  an  admirable  and  most  effective  "  fantazie  upon 
one  note,"  by  Henry  Purcell,  the  last  composer  of  the 
English  school.  It  is  for  five  viols,  and  the  tenor,  instead 
of  a  plain-song,  plays  one  single  note,  the  middle  C,  and 
sustains  it  right  through  the  piece,  whilst  the  others  weave 
round  it  most  exquisite  music. 

Purcell  tells  us  of  his  endeavors  to  imitate  the  Italian 
music,  which  was  then  getting  so  much  in  fashion.  But 
he  had  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the  English 
masters;  the  bend  of  his  genius  was  strong,  and  his  music 
never  lost  its  national  character.  His  successors  to  this  day 
have  imitated  the  foreign  schools  with  such  success  that  it 
has  been  the  death  of  English  mtxsic. 

THE  VIOLA  DA  GAMBA. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  family  of  viols,  taken 
individually,  is  the  small  bass,  which,  under  the  name  of 
viola  da  gamba,  held  a  position  in  the  musical  world  second 
only  to  the  lute,  until  about  1650,  and  first  in  importance 
among  stringed  instruments  afterwards.     Viola  da  gamba. 
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in  Italian  means,  "  the  viol  of  the  leg,"  from  its  being 
supported  between  the  legs  of  the  performer.  Corrupted 
into  "  viol  de  gamboys,"  the  name  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  time.  We  hear  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  that  "  he  plays 
upon  the  Viol  de  Gamboys,  and  has  all  the  good  gifts  of 
nature." 

According  to  Jean  Rousseau,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Viole, 
published  in  Paris  in  1687,  the  English  first  brought  their 
viols  to  the  shape  and  size  best  adapted  for  performance 
of  elaborate  music.  "  Les  premieres  violes  dent  on  a 
joueen  France,"  he  tells  us,  "  etaient  a  cinq  chordes  &  fort 
grandes  *  *  *  en  sorte  que  le  Pere  Mersenne  dit  que 
Ton  pouvoit  enfermer  de  jeunes  Pages  de  la  Musique  dedans 
pour  chanter  le  Dessus,  pendant  que  Ton  jouoit  la  Basse  & 
il  dit  de  plus  que  cela  a  este  pratique  par  le  nomme  Granier 
devant  la  Reyne  Marguerite,  oil  tl  jouoit  la  Basse  &  chantoit 
la  Taille,  pendant  qu'un  petit  Page  enferme  dans  sa  Viole 
chantait  le  Dessus."  Truly  a  delightful  picture,  and  far 
removed  from  the  present  time !  Later  on  he  writes :  "IP 
est  vray  que  les  Anglois  ont  reduit  leurs  Violes  a  une 
grandeur  commode,  devant  les  Francois,  comme  il  est  facile 
d'en  juges  par  les  Anciennes  Violes  d'Angleterre,  dont  nous 
faisons  une  estime  particuliere  en  France." 

In  England  the  most  esteemed  kind  of  viola  da  gamba 
music  was  the  "  divisions  on  a  ground."  The  ground  con- 
sisted of  a  few  bars  of  slow  notes  in  the  character  of  a 
bass,  to  be  played  over  and  over  again  upon  an  organ,  harp- 
sichord, or  other  instrument  suitable  for  the  accompaniment. 
The  divisions  were  effected  by  "  dividing  "  the  long  notes  of 
the  ground  into  shorter  ones,  making  runs  and  ornaments 
upon  them  like  modem  variations :  or  by  inventing  some  tune 
or  passage  in  suitable  harmony  with  the  proiind,  or  by  a 
mixture  of  both  things.  Innumerable  sets  of  such  divisions 
are  in  existence,  fine  and  effective  pieces,  well  calculated  to 
show  the  imagination  of  the  composer  and  the  skill  of  the 
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performer.  The  best  of  them  are  by  Christopher  Simpson, 
author  of  the  Compendium  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  and  the  greatest  among  the  English  viola  da  gamba 
players.  He  published  in  1659  another  fine  and  scholarly 
treatise,  entitled  "  The  Division  VioHst,"  in  which  he  teaches 
at  length  how  to  write  and  extemporize  divisions,  after 
having  first  described  the  viol,  and  explained  the  best  method 
of  playing  upon  it. 

"  Being  conveniently  seated,"  he  tells  us,  "  place  your 
Viol  decently  betwixt  your  knees;  so  that  the  lower  end  of 
it  may  rest  upon  the  calves  of  your  tegs.  Set  the  soles  of 
your  feet  flat  on  the  floor,  your  toes  turned  a  tittle  outward. 
Let  the  top  of  your  viol  be  directed  towards  your  left 
shoulder;  so,  as  it  may  rest  in  that  posture,  though  you 
touch  it  not  with  your  hand.  Hold  the  Bow  betwixt  the  end 
of  your  thumb  and  two  fingers,  near  the  nut.  The  thumb 
and  first  finger  fastened  on  the  stalk;  and  the  second  finger 
turned  in  shorter,  against  the  hairs  thereof;  by  which  you 
may  poize  and  keep  up  the  point  of  the  bow.  If  the  second 
finger  have  not  strength  enough,  you  may  joyn  the  third 
finger  in  assistance  with  it;  but,  in  playing  swift  division, 
two  fingers  and  the  thumb  is  best." 

These  directions  apply  to  all  kinds  of  viols,  only 
excepting  the  viola  d'amore,  for  they  were  all  held  down- 
ward in  playing,  even  the  trebles.  In  Mace's  Musick's 
Monument,  the  third  part  of  which  "Treats  of  the  Noble 
Viol  in  its  Rightest  Use,"  much  valuable  information  is 
also  to  be  found.  After  explaining  how  to  hold  the  viol 
and  bow,  he  gives  this  piece  of  advice,  which,  if  applied  to 
the  violin  pupils  of  our  time,  might  save  our  ears  much 
excruciating  torture :  "A  good  stroke  above  all  things.  Now, 
being  Thus  far  ready  for  Exercise,  attempt  the  Striking  of 
your  strings;  but  before  you  do  That,  Arm  yourself  with 
Preparative  Resolutions  to  gain  a  Handsome  —  Smooth  — 
Sweet  —  Smart  —  Stroke;  or  else  Play  not  at  all;  For  if 
your  Viol  be  never  so  Good,  if  you  have  an  Unhandsome  — 
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Harsh  —  Ru^ed  —  Scratching  —  Scraping  —  Stroke  (as  too 
many  have)  your  Viol  will  seem  Bad,  and  your  Play 
Worse." 

The  ideals  of  French  viola  de  gamba  players  were 
different  from  the  English.  They  did  not  care  so  much 
for  division,  but  preferred  the  preludes,  fugues,  and  dance- 
measures  such  as  chaconnes,  allemandes,  courantes,  sara- 
bandes,  gigues  and  menuets,  of  which  they  formed  these 
admirable  suites  which  served  as  models  to  John  Sebastian 
Bach. 

So  full  of  beauty  and  expression  are  their  melodies,  and 
enhanced  by  harmonies  so  rich  and  daring,  that  the  modem 
musician,  who  still  believes  harmony  to  be  a  latter-day 
science,  could  not  help  feeling  bewildered  at  first  by  this 
music. 

Characteristic  pieces,  little  tone  poems  with  attractive 
titles,  such  as  "  La  Plainte,  La  Mignonne,  La  Trompette, 
Le  Papillon,"  were  also  much  in  vogue  in  France. 

Ajnong  the  most  famous  composers  of  the  French  school 
we  find  M.  de  Ste.  Colombe,  credited  by  Jean  Rousseau 
with  the  addition  of  a  seventh  string  to  the  viol,  an  asser- 
tion disproved,  however,  by  Dominichino's  picture  of  St. 
Cecilia;  Marin  Marais,  who  composed  an  immense  number 
of  most  valuable  pieces,  between  1695  and  1730,  the  two 
Forqucrays,  father  and  son,  who  carried  virtuosity  to  its 
utmost  limits;  and  De  Caix  d'HervIois,  remarkable  for  his 
grace  and  charm. 

We  possess  some  excellent  suites  by  Augusto  Kuhnel, 
1690,  Johann  Schenck,  and  other  German  composers  in 
which  the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  viol  for  playing 
chords  are  so  skilfully  used  that  an  accompaniment  is  hardly 
needed.  Geoi^  Philip  Telemann,  Bach's  contemporary  and 
rival,  wrote  numerous  fine  sonatas  in  the  melodic  style,  with 
a  figured  bass  for  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord. 

Johann  Sdiastian  Bach  gave  many  important  parts  to 
the  viola  da  gamba,  principally  in  his  religious  music;  fore- 
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most  among  these  is  the  glorious  obbligato  in  "  Koimn 
Susses  Kreuz,"  one  of  the  most  touching  airs  in  the  St. 
Mathew  Passion.  This  song  is  now  generally  omitted  in 
performance,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
competent  violist.  Bach  also  wrote  three  beautiful  sonatas 
for  the  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord,  which,  however, 
are  not  at  present  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  for  they 
sound  ineffective  as  usually  played  upon  a  violoncello  and 
pianoforte,  neither  instnmient  being  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
music. 

THE    LYRA-VIOL. 

In  size  somewhat  less  than  a  division  viol  and  strung 
with  thinner  strings,  the  lyra-viol  had  various  tunings  based 
upon  the  intervals  of  a  major  or  minor  common  chord,  the 
chief  among  them  being  called  "  harp-way-sharp  and  harp- 
way-Rat."  Its  music  was  written  in  tablature,  like  that  of 
the  lute,  to  avoid  confusing  the  player  with  the  changes  in 
tuning.  In  fact,  although  much  used  by  itself,  or  with  one 
or  two  more  lyras,  it  was  frequently  played  in  consort  with 
lutes  of  various  kinds.  In  the  British  Museum  is  preserved 
a  precious  manuscript  containing  no  less  than  one  hundred 
suites  of  pieces  for  two  lyras  and  theorboe,  by  John 
Jenkins,  c.  1630. 

The  word  lyra  is  often  found  as  "  leero,"  "  lero," 
and  in  other  shortened  and  corrupted  forms. 

THE  VIOLA  d'amORE. 

There  is  in  my  mind  a  connection  between  the  lyra- 
viol  and  the  viola  d'amore,  but  I  cannot  clearly  trace  it. 
According  to  Jean  Rousseau,  the  English  did  partly  string 
some  of  their  viols  with  brass  wire,  and  a  "  viole  d'amour  " 
strung  with  wire,  instead  of  gut  was  known  in  his  time. 
Its  tone  had  a  pretty  silvery  ring,  but  Rousseau  is  right 
when  he  asserts  Oiat  metal  strings  produce  a  wretched  effect 
under  the  bow.     Some  unknown  ingenious  person  succeeded 
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in  combining  the  advantages  of  both  gut  and  wire  strings. 
The  viol  was  provided  with  a  set  of  each  kind,  so  that,  the 
gut  strings  being  played  upon  in  the  usual  way,  the  wire 
strings  would  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  them,  though  un- 
touched by  either  bow  or  finger.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
happen  when  the  note  played  is  in  tune  with  one  of  the  wire 
strings  or  some  of  its  lower  harmonics,  according  to  the 
well-known  law  of  sympathetic  vibrations. 

Attached  to  pins  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ribs  or 
to  the  belly  under  the  tail-piece,  the  S3fmpathetic  strings,  six 
or  seven  in  number,  pass  through  little  holes  in  the  bridge, 
through  a  hollow  space  under  the  finger-board  and  over  a 
little  nut  placed  at  their  point  of  exit  at  the  end  of  the  neck. 
From  there  they  thread  their  way  to  the  tuning  pins  placed 
at  the  further  end  of  a  much-elongated  peg-box. 

The  sympathetic  strings  do  not  increase  the  volume  of 
tone.  The  old  makers  did  not  trouble  to  give  more  power 
to  an  instrument  that  had  enough  to  make  itself  well  heard. 
They  knew  that  quantity  is  antagonistic  to  quality.  In  point 
of  fact  the  wire  strings,  by  their  pressure  on  the  sound- 
board, veil  the  tone  somewhat.  But  they  produce  a  delight- 
ful resonance,  almost  ethereal  in  quality,  which  renders  the 
instrument  most  effective  for  the  performance  of  suitable 
solo  music. 

Whether  the  name  viola  d'amore  is  an  allusion  to  the 
sympathy  between  the  two  sets  of  strings,  or  to  the  amorous 
quality  of  the  tone,  or  simply  a  corruption  of  viola  da  More 
(the  viol  of  the  Moor),  remains  an  open  question.  The 
makers  themselves  were  not  agreed  on  the  point,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  symbolism  of  the  figures  with  which  they 
decorated  their  viols  d'amore.  Some  have  a  winged  angel's 
head,  some  a  cupid  blindfolded,  others  a  blackamoor. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  viola  d'amore  proved  quite  a 
sensational  novelty  when  Attilio  Ariosti  came  to  London 
and  gave  performances  upon  it  in  1716.  Delicate  and 
refined,  his  genius  suited  the  nature  of  the  instrument  to 
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perfection,  and  his  six  sonatas  for  the  viola  d'amore  are  our 
most  precious  compositions  for  that  instrument.  But  one 
must  not  forget  that  Bach  used  it  frequently  in  his  cantatas 
and  chamber  music,  and  mention  must  he  made  of  an 
exquisite  concerto  by  Antonio  Vivaldi  for  viola  d'amore 
and  lute  accompanied  by  muted  violins  and  a  figured  bass. 
Should  this  bass  happen  to  be  discreetly  performed  upon  a 
sweet  old  organ,  the  effect  of  the  whole  composition  is  a 
dream  of  loveliness  such  as  is  never  to  be  forgotten  if  once 
heard. 

SECTION  HI. 
THE  CLAVICHORD. 

The  mechanism  of  the  clavichord  is  very  simple.  The 
strings,  made  of  brass,  and  hardly  thicker  than  a  hair,  rest 
upon  a  bridge  at  one  end  as  in  other  stringed  instruments, 
but  the  other  end  instead  of  going  to  a  out,  loses  itself 
among  folds  of  damper  felt,  by  which  they  are  so  com- 
pletely deadened  that  no  musical  sound  is  perceivable  upon 
their  being  plucked.  When  a  key  is  pressed  down,  the 
tangent,  a  thin  blade  of  brass  driven  perpendicularly  into 
the  key  near  its  back  end,  comes  in  contact  with  the  two 
strings  allotted  to  that  note  at  a  point  between  the  damper 
and  the  bri<^e,  slightly  raising  them  over  the  other  strings. 
Under  these  conditions  this  pair  of  strings  can  vibrate 
between  the  tangent  and  the  bridge  and  yield  its  particular 
note.  The  tangents  of  the  clavichord  perform  the  same 
ofHce  as  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  of  the  player  upon 
the  violin  or  guitar.  They  are  movable  nuts  or  frets. 
Furthermore,  by  their  impact,  they  agitate  the  strings  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  them  to  sound.  The  tangent,  therefore, 
measures  oflE  the  length  of  string  necessary  to  produce  the 
required  pitch,  at  the  same  time,  excites  the  tone. 

When  the  finger  is  lifted  from  the  key  the  sound  in- 
stantly ceases,  for  the  tangent  is  thereby  removed  from  the 
strings,  which  relapse  into  their  formal  musical  inertia. 
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The  volume  of  tone  of  the  clavichord  compared  with 
that  of  the  modem  piano  is  very  small.  But  its  small  tone 
is  capable  of  the  most  subtle  shading,  the  sharpest  staccato 
as  well  as  the  smoothest  legato.  The  fir^r,  through  the 
key,  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  strings  and  feels 
their  elasticity  all  the  time.  If  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
is  increased,  a  sharpening  of  pitch  which  produces  the 
impression  of  a  swelling  of  the  tone  is  produced, —  if  the 
key  is  balanced  up  and  down  by  the  hnger,  the  alternate 
sharpening  and  flattening  of  pitch  produces  a  beautiful 
vibrato. 

The  importance  of  these  properties  of  the  clavichord 
cannot  fail  to  be  recognized,  if  one  remembers  the  great 
value  of  such  alterations  of  pitch  as  a  means  of  expression 
in  music.  They  constitute  the  chief  distinction  between  the 
living  tones  of  the  voice  or  the  violin  and  the  mechanical 
tones  of  the  piano  or  organ. 

Another  advantage  of  the  clavichord  is  that  its  tone 
production  is  accompanied  by  very  little  mechanical  noise. 
When  the  hammers  of  a  piano  strike  the  strings,  a  distinct 
blow  is  heard,  even  more  powerful  at  times  than  the  tone  of 
the  strings.  This  emphasizes  the  beginning  of  each  note  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  difiicult  for  the  ear  to  follow 
the  individual  movement  of  each  part  of  the  music,  undue 
attention  being  constantly  called  to  every  movement  of  the 
other  parts. 

The  older  clavier  music  is  for  the  most  part  contra- 
puntal and  for  this  reason  ineffective  upon  the  piano. 

To  hear  an  expressive  fugue  upon  the  clavichord  is  a 
revelation.  There  the  interweaving  of  the  parts  is  clearly 
followed,  and  each  one  stands  out  characterized  by  its  own 
proper  expression.  Beethoven,  during  whose  youth  the 
clavichord  was  still  used  in  Germany,  acknowledged  it  the 
most  expressive  of  keyboard  instruments.  J.  S.  Bach  wrote 
for  it  most  of  his  clavier  music. 
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In  a  quaintly  worded  article  of  the  great  French  Ei^t- 
eenth  Century  Encyclopedia  we  leam  that  "Un  cel^re 
musicien  allemand,  nomme  Bach  presentement  directeur  de 
la  musique  de  la  ville  da  Hambourg,  ne  juge  d'un  joueur  de 
clavecin  qu'apres  t'avoir  entendu  toucher  du  clavicorde." 

The  touch  of  the  clavichord  is  extremely  light,  and  yet 
the  German  organists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  who  were 
trained  upon  it  were  able  to  play  on  the  organs  of  that 
time  which,  with  three  or  four  keyboards  coupled  together, 
required  a  much  greater  physical  strength  than  the  instru- 
ments of  our  days.  The  old  musicians  knew  that  the  way 
to  acquire  strength  of  fingers  without  impairing  delicacy  and 
sensitiveness  is  by  practisii^  the  clavichord  first,  and  fre- 
quently returning  to  it. 

The  clavichord  went  out  of  fashion  when  volume  of 
tone  became  the  desideratum  in  musical  instruments.  Now 
tiiat  loudness  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
beyond,  the  clavichord  proves  the  best  remedy  against  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  state  of  things. 

After  many  years  of  study  and  experiment,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  practise  of  the  clavichord,  quite 
apart  from  its  own  fascination  and  the  light  it  sheds  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  old  music,  is  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  piano-players.  It  discloses  fresh  ideals,  opens  new  ways 
of  thought  and  brings  new  sets  of  muscles  into  action. 
Under  its  gentle  influence  the  stiffness  of  hand  and  heaviness 
of  brain,  which  so  frequently  prevent  the  execution  of 
light,  rapid  passages,  and  the  expressive  performances  of 
melodies,  vanish  as  by  magic. 

Music-lovers  should  practise  on  the  clavichord  some  of 
the  simplest  two-part  inventions  and  preludes  of  Bach.  For 
example:  the  first  invention  in  C  major  or  the  13th  in  A 
minor;  or  the  1st  Prelude  in  C  major  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Well-tempered  Clavichord,  or  the  3rd  in  C  major  of  the 
same  book,  playing  them  at  first  in  the  softest  tone  possible. 
yet  striving  to  produce  each  note  clear  and  to  give  it  its 
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proper  musical  value.  When  a  command  of  the  softest  tone 
has  been  acquired  it  is  easy  to  increase  its  volume ;  one  need 
only  apply  more  strength ;  but  there  is  much  danger  of  never 
acquiring  a  beautiful  tone  if  one  strives  after  too  much 
power  at  the  start. 

In  playing  the  clavichord,  care  should  be  taken  to  relax 
entirely  the  pressure  on  the  key  immediately  after  the  tone 
is  produced.  The  tangent  should  just  only  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  strings  so  that  the  tone  may  continue.  If 
this  is  done,  the  clavichord  will  not  sound  out  of  tune,  even 
if  the  keys  are  struck  to  the  limit  of  endurance  of  the 
strings. 

One  should  try  to  play  expressive  melodies  with  as 
much  feeling  as  could  the  voice  or  violin,  or  rather  with 
all  the  expression  that  one's  soul  is  capable  of  feeling.  The 
clavichord  will  be  found  adequate  for  this.  One  should 
remember,  however,  that  as  the  limit  of  its  tone  is  very 
soon  reached  in  the  way  of  power,  but  practically  infinite 
in  softness,  the  softer  one  can  play  the  greater  will  the 
range  of  expression  be. 

A  fugue  could  now  be  tried,  such  as  the  1st  one  in  C 
major  or  the  21st  in  B  major  from  the  first  part  of  the 
Well-tempered  Clavichord.  It  is  wonderful  how  clearly  the 
several  parts  come  out  and  how  beautiful  the  composition 
win  sound  if  well  contrived.  After  that  a  sonata  by  Mozart 
or  Beethoven,  or  anything  else  one  may  fancy,  provided  it 
is  not  opposed  b>  the  natm'e  of  the  instrtmient,  as  would  be, 
for  instance,  a  rhapsody  of  Liszt. 

The  clavichord  being  very  simple  in  construction  does 
not  easily  get  out  of  order.  There  are  no  parts  in  it  to  wear 
out.  Its  tone  improves  by  playing.  It  keeps  admirably  in 
ttme.  A  novice  mig^t  break  a  string  or  two  at  first,  but 
they  are  easy  to  replace,  and  one  such  warning  against 
undue  violence  is  generally  sufficient.  The  instrument  is 
not  lai^.  It  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  its  cost  is  quite 
moderate. 
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SECTION  IV. 

VIRGINALS,  HARPSICHORDS  AND  SPINETS. 

These  instruments  all  belong  to  the  same  family.  They 
have  metallic  strings,  one  or  more  keyboards,  and  their 
tone  is  produced  by  a  plectrum  which  acts  like  the  fingers  of 
the  player  upon  the  harp.  The  device  which  plucks  the 
strings  is  called  a  jack.  It  is  found  in  almost  identically 
the  same  form  in  the  earliest  known  instruments  of  that 
kind,  as  in  the  latest,  and  in  all  countries. 

In  England  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  about  1650, 
all  keyboard  instruments  with  plucked  strings,  were  called 
vii^nals.     Under  that  name  were  included: 

First,  the  harpsichord,  wing-shaped,  its  keys  placed  in  a 
line  with  the  strings  and  its  keyboard  forming  a  right  angle 
with  them.  It  was  called  double  virginal  when  it  had  two 
keyboards. 

Second,  the  rectangular  or  oblong  instrument  with  key- 
board parallel  with  the  strings,  or  nearly  so. 

Third,  the  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  instrument,  similat 
in  construction  to  the  former,  but  with  two  or  three  comers 
cut  off. 

Fourth,  the  clavicytherium  or  upri^t  spinet,  with 
perpendicular  strings. 

About  1660,  Thomas  Hitchcock  of  London,  made  an 
instrument  in  an  oblique  wing-shape,  like  a  small  harpsi- 
chord but  much  inclined  to  the  right,  the  keyboard  making 
an  acute  angle  with  the  strings.  It  became  known  as  the 
spinet.  Its  tone  was  good,  its  form  graceful.  It  soon 
achieved  a  great  success.  It  superseded  the  oblique  and 
pentagonal  instrument  and  remained  in  vogue  until  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  name  virginal  became  restricted  to  the  oblong  and 
pentagonal  instruments  about  the  time  when  the  spinet  was 
invented,   the   name   harpsichord   or   harpsicon    being   then 
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applied  to  Uie  lai^r  instruments.  The  words  spinet  and 
harpsichord  are  both  derived  from  the  Italian,  the  first 
from  Arpicordo,  the  second  from  Spinetta,  which  latter 
name  was  applied  in  Italy  to  all  instruments  with  transverse 
or  oblique  strings. 

In  Italy  the  harpsichord  was  also  known  as  cembalo. 
In  France  the  spinet  and  vii^nal  were  called  espinette, 
and  the  harpsichord,  clavecin.  The  Germans  used  the  word 
cembalo  for  the  harpsichord  and  commonly  called  the  spinet 
"  instrument."  A  small  spinet  tuned  an  octave  higher  than 
normal  pitch,  was  called  octavina  or  octave  spinet.  It  was 
convenient  to  carry  about  on  account  of  its  smallness.  Its 
usefulness  and  attractive  shape  caused  it  to  become  quite 
popular. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  instruments  mentioned 
above,  is  the  jack.  It  is  made  of  a  rectangular  piece  of 
wood  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  a  little  over  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  stands  perpendicularly  upon  the  back 
end  of  the  key.  It  is  maintained  in  place  by  a  rack.  In  a 
slot  cut  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jack,  a  little  tongue  of 
wood  is  hinged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  swing  a  little 
way  backward  and  forward.  In  the  tongue  the  plectrum 
is  inserted.  This  plectrum  is  made  of  leather,  more  or  less 
hard,  or  a  piece  of  the  backbone  of  a  crow  quill,  according 
to  the  quality  of  tone  required.  When  a  key  is  lowered,  the 
jack  raises  the  plectrum,  catches  the  string  on  its  way,  and 
makes  it  ring.  When  the  key  is  released,  the  jack  falls 
down  and  the  plectrum  returns  to  the  string,  but  instead  of 
making  it  sound,  it  glides  silently  upon  it,  for  the  tongue 
swings  back.  When  the  plectrum  has  passed  the  string,  the 
tongue  returns  to  its  original  position,  being  pushed  by  a 
piece  of  bristle  adjusted  at  its  back,  which  acts  as  a  spring. 
A  damper  is  provided  to  stop  the  vibration  of  the  strings 
when  die  note  is  played.  It  consists  of  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  fixed  in  a  slot  cut  on  the  side  of  the  jack  and  so 
regulated  as  to  just  touch  the  string  when  the  key  is  at  rest. 
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In  the  virginal  and  spinet  there  is  only  one  string  and 
one  jack  for  each  note,  and,  consequently,  only  one  kind  of 
tone,  but  in  the  harpsichord  there  are  at  least  two  sets  of 
strings  and  two  rows  of  jacks.  Ejcceptionally  harpsichords 
were  made  with  four  or  more  sets  of  strings,  many  rows  of 
jacks  and  three  keyboards,  but  the  ordinary  standard  instru- 
ment has  three  sets  of  strings,  four  rows  of  jacks  and 
two  keyboards.  Such  a  harpsichord  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  great  variety  of  sounds  of  different  color  and 
degrees  of  power. 

The  old  harpsichords  differed  much  in  their  construc- 
tion and  capabilities.  To  describe  their  various  forms  would 
not  be  possible  here.  A  description  of  the  harpsichords 
now  being  made  iinder  my  direction  by  the  firm  of  Chicker- 
ing  &  Sons,  Boston,  and  which  embody  the  best  points  of 
the  old  ones,  here  follows; 

In  the  new  harpsichords  there  are  two  keyboards,  three 
sets  of  springs,  four  rows  of  jacks  and  six  pedals.  Of  the 
three  sets  of  strings,  two  are  tuned  at  the  usual  pitch,  or 
what  in  the  organ  is  called  eig^t  foot  tone.  They  are  the 
first  and  second  unison.  The  strings  of  the  third  set  are 
higher,  giving  four  foot  tone.-  This  is  called  the  octave. 
The  strings  of  the  first  and  second  unison  are  stretched 
over  a  bridge  ^  of  an  inch  high  or  thereabouts.  The  two 
strings  giving  the  same  note,  are  about  half  an  inch  distant 
from  one  another,  the  left-hand  one  being  the  first  unison, 
the  right-hand  one  the  second.  The  octave  strings  have  a 
bridge  of  their  own  which  is  lower,  being  about  %  of  an 
inch  high.  They  are  not  exactly  under  the  first  unison 
but  a  32d  to  the  right  of  it,  the  jacks  working  between  the 
first  unison  and  the  octave  on  the  left  and  the  second 
unison  on  the  right,  their  plectra  being  turned  toward  the 
strings  on  which  they  play.  The  distance  between  the 
second  unison  string  of  one  note  and  the  first  unison  of 
the  next,  is  only  about  1-16  of  an  inch;  this  being  much 
nearer  than  the  first  unison  of  the  same  note,  the  strit^ 
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appear  at  first  sight  to  be  arranged  in  groups  of  two,  and  to 
one  familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  strings  in  a  piano,  the 
first  impression  would  be  that  the  two  strings  next  to  one 
another,  belonged  to  the  same  note,  whilst  in  reality,  they 
belong  to  two  different  notes.  If  one  considers  the  oblique 
line  of  the  bri<^,  which  causes  the  strings  to  become  longer 
and  longer  from  treble  to  bass,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  left 
unison  strings  are  longer  than  the  right,  in  the  proportion 
of  nearly  a  semi-tone.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
differences  of  timbre  between  the  two  unisons. 

The  strings  of  the  harpsichord  are  all  made  of  steel 
and  their  diameter  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
piano.  The  thickest  of  the  former  is  less  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  thinnest  in  the  latter.  In  the  bass  the 
strings  are  covered  with  a  copper  or  brass  wire  wound 
around  them.  This  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  method 
of  using  brass  and  copper  strings.  The  covered  strings 
have  a  finer  tone,  keep  in  tune  better  and  last  longer. 

The  four  sets  of  jacks  can  be  seen  by  removing  the 
jack-rail,  a  piece  of  wood  placed  near  the  front  of  the 
harpsichord  and  extending  right  over  the  strings  from  left 
to  right.  It  is  hooked  on  the  instrument  on  the  bass  side 
and  is  held  by  a  bolt  on  the  treble  side.  The  jacks  stand 
in  four  parallel  rows,  kept  in  position  by  racks  or  slides. 
These  slides  are  provided  with  slots  fitted  so  as  to  allow 
the  jacks  to  move  freely  up  and  down  but  without  wobbling. 
The  slides  can  shift  to  right  and  left  about  1-16  of  an  inch. 
Their  movements  are  controlled  by  the  pedals.  By  pressing 
down  a  pedal,  the  jacks  of  the  corresponding  row  are 
brought  under  the  strings  so  that  the  point  of  each  plec- 
trum catches  its  string  when  the  key  is  played.  By  lifting 
the  pedat,  the  jack  recedes  from  the  string  so  that  the 
plectrum  cannot  touch  it.  Each  row  of  jacks  can  thus  be 
brought  in  or  out  of  action  at  will. 

The  jacks  of  the  row  which  is  farthest  from  the  front 
of  the  harpsichord,  have  leather  plectra.     They  are  turned 
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toward  the  left  and  play  upon  the  first  unison  strings. 
Their  leather  is  rather  soft.  The  point  of  attack  of  the 
strings  is  farthest  removed  from  the  nut,  and  the  first 
unison  strings  are  the  longest.  For  these  reasons  the  tone 
of  the  first  unison  is  fuller,  sweeter  and  more  diapason-like 
than  the  others.  It  is  the  foundation  stop  of  the  harpsichord. 
Its  pedal  is  second  of  the  six. 

The  jacks  of  the  row  next  to  the  above,  which  is  the 
third  from  the  front,  are  turned  to  the  right  and  play  upon 
the  second  unison  strings.  These  strings  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  first  unison.  The  leather  of  the  plectra  is 
harder  and  the  striking  point  is  nearer  to  the  nut.  The  tone 
of  this  stop  is  lighter  and  more  metallic  than  the  first 
unison.     Its  pedal  is  the  first  of  the  row. 

The  second  row  of  jacks  has  hard  leather  points.  They 
are  turned  to  the  left  and  play  upon  the  octave  strings.  The 
octave  has  a  brilliant  and  clear  tone.     Its  pedal  is  No.  3. 

The  jacks  of  the  above  three  rows  stand  upon  the  keys 
of  the  lower  or  first  keyboard,  and  are  only  played  from 
that  keyboard.  The  three  jacks  of  each  note  can  be  seen 
moving  up  and  down  when  a  key  is  played,  but  they  can  only 
catch  the  strings  when  their  row  has  been  brought  into  play- 
ing position  by  a  pedal. 

The  jacks  of  the  first  row  have  points  of  crow  or 
raven  quills.  They  are  turned  to  the  right  and  play  upon 
the  strings  of  the  second  unison,  standing  upon  the  keys 
of  the  second  keyboard.  These  jacks  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  other  three  sets,  since  the  second  keyboard  is 
placed  over  the  first  and  there  is  less  distance  from  its 
keys  to  the  strings.  The  striking  points  of  this  stop  are 
nearest  to  the  nut.  This  fact  and  the  quill  plectra  combine 
to  give  it  a  reedy  tone,  which  might  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  oboe  in  the  treble  and  the  bassoon  in  the  bass. 

When  all  the  pedals  are  up,  this  stop  is  ready  for 
playing. 
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When  the  first  pedal  is  towered,  its  jacks  are  removed 
from  the  strings  and  at  the  same  time  the  jacks  of  the 
second  unison  are  brought  to  the  same  strings.  Iti  this 
way  the  three  sets  of  strings  can  be  played  together  from 
the  first  keyboard,  producing  all  the  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment. This  double  movement  of  the  first  pedal  is  a  great 
convenience.  It  does  the  work  of  two  pedals.  The  two 
rows  of  jacks  could  not  play  on  the  same  strings  without 
interfering  with  one  another,  and  one  of  the  slides  would 
have  to  be  withdrawn  before  the  other  is  brought  into 
action. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  pedals  bring  in  the  harp  stops, 
which  very  closely  imitate  the  tone  of  the  harp.  The  effect 
is  produced  by  dropping  upon  the  strings  of  the  first  and 
second  unisons,  very  near  to  the  nut,  a  small  leather  button 
covered  with  felt,  which  partially  damps  them.  It  destroys 
the  metallic  quality  of  tone  and  makes  it  resemble  that  of 
gut  strings. 

Pedal  four  brings  the  harp  to  the  first  unison;  pedal 
five  to  the  second.  As  the  second  unison  can  be  played 
either  from  the  first  or  second  keyboard,  according  to  the 
row  of  jacks  used,  the  second  harp  is  effective  on  both 
keyboards,  but  on  account  of  the  quill  points  of  the  jacks 
of  the  second  keyboard  the  soimd  produced  thereon  is 
not  much  like  a  harp.  It  has  its  own  peculiar  charm,  how- 
ever, and  is  useful  as  a  contrast  with  the  others. 

The  sixth  and  last  pedal  couples  the  two  keyboards 
so  that  by  playing  upon  the  first  the  keys  of  the  second 
are  worked  simultaneously. 

In  the  old  harpsichords  this  was  effected  by  drawing 
the  second  keyboard  a  httle  way  toward  the  front.  This 
necessitated  removing  both  hands  from  the  keys.  The 
present  arrangement  is  a  new  device  which  proves  very  con- 
venient. 

The  pedals  can  all  be  fixed  in  playing  position  by  push- 
ing them  a  little  way  to  the  right  after  pressing  them  down. 
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The  effects  produced  by  their  various  combinations,  are  very 
numerous.  Each  particular  piece  of  music  can  be  played  in 
such  color  of  tone  as  makes  it  most  effective.  In  the  old 
harpsichords  the  changes  of  tone  are  usually  effected  by 
hand  stops.  In  the  English  instruments  of  the  second  half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  there  is  commonly  one  combination 
pedal  to  bring  contrast  of  piano  and  forte.  In  the  French 
harpsichords  of  the  same  period  knee  levers  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Still  the  idea  of  working  the  stops 
entirely  by  pedals  is  not  new,  for  an  instrument  provided 
with  this  arrangement  is  described  in  Thomas  Mace's 
"  Musick's  Monument,"  a  most  interesting  book  published 
in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1676.  It  is  remarkable  that 
such  a  useful  invention  should  not  have  been  at  once 
adopted  and  retained  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  harp- 
sichord. 

Some  of  the  pedal  combinations  most  often  used  are 
the  following: 

If  pedal  2  is  hooked  down,  the  left  foot  placed  over 
pedal  1,  and  the  right  foot  kept  within  reach  of  pedals  3 
and  4,  the  following  effects  are  obtained:  without  further 
touching  the  pedals,  the  first  unison  is  ready  on  keyboard 
1,  and  the  quills  stop  on  keyboard  2.  Each  keyboard  can 
be  played  by  itself  or  the  right  hand  can  play  upon  one  and 
the  left  hand  upon  the  other.  The  use  of  two  independent 
keyboards  is  frequently  indispensable  In  playing  music  of 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

When  playing  upon  keyboard  1,  press  down  pedal  1. 
This  gives  an  increase  of  tone  and  at  the  same  time  the 
beautiful  effect  of  the  two  unisons,  which  is  valuable  for 
singing  sustained  passages.  Only  remember  that  the  second 
keyboard  is  dumb  for  the  time  and  can  only  play  when 
pedal  1  is  up. 

To  the  first  unison  on  keyboard  1,  for  which  pedal  2 
is  already  sujqwsed  to  be  hooked  down,  add  pedal  3,  the 
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octave.  This  will  give  the  four  and  eight  foot  strings 
together,  giving  a  clear  and  brilliant  tone.  Add  pedal  1 
with  the  left  foot,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  instrument 
is  available. 

Lift  pedals  1  and  3,  which  leaves  only  tiie  second 
pedal  hooked.  Hook  pedal  4  down  and  you  will  have  the 
harp  on  keyboard  I.  A  melody  can  be  played  on  key- 
board 2  and  accompanied  on  the  harp  on  keyboard  1. 

Hook  pedals  4  and  5,  keeping  tfie  left  foot  over  pedal  1 
and  the  right  over  pedal  2.  By  pressing  down  one  or  the 
other  or  both,  you  get  the  first  or  second  harp  or  the  two 
together.  This  gives  three  different  effects  of  color  and 
strength  in  the  harp  tone. 

If  pedal  I  is  up,  the  metallic  harp  on  keyboard  2  can 
be  used  as  a  contrast  to  the  soft  harp  on  keyboard  1. 

Unhook  pedals  4  and  5  to  remove  the  harp  stops. 
Pedal  2  being  hooked,  put  down  pedal  6.  The  first  and 
second  keyboards  would  thus  be  coupled  and  a  beautiful 
reedy  tone  produced  on  keyboard  1.  If  you  add  pedal  3, 
you  have  again  the  full  tone  of  the  instrument  but  in  a  more 
brilliant  color.  If  you  release  pedal  2,  leaving  only  pedals 
3  and  6,  you  will  get  a  very  brilliant  but  somewhat  thin 
tone. 

It  is  possible  on  the  harpsichord  to  sustain  a  bass  note 
or  chord  although  the  fingers  are  removed  from  the  keys 
and  free  to  play  something  else.  Use  the  second  unison 
alone  or  with  the  octave,  put  down  the  first  unison  an 
instant  before  playing  the  note  or  chord  to  be  sustained,  and 
release  the  pedal  before  taking  the  fingers  off  the  keys. 
The  tone  of  these  notes  will  be  sustained  for  a  long  time. 
Another  way  is  to  couple  the  two  keyboards  with  or  without 
the  octave,  and  to  use  the  first  unison  for  sustaining  as 
above;  the  effect  will  be  still  more  striking.  This  sustainii^ 
effect  is  also  effective  in  connection  with  the  harps. 

There  was  a  general  opinion  among  musicians,  and 
many  of  them  believe  it  now,  that  the  piano  being  a  later 
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instnunent  that  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord,  had  all 
the  advantages  of  both  and  many  others  besides.  As  a  <xm- 
sequence  they  thought  it  quite  legitimate  to  play  upon  the 
piano  the  music  written  before  its  invention,  and  they 
believed  that  it  sounded  better  so  than  upon  the  instruments 
for  which  it  was  intended.  They  pitied  the  old  composers 
who  had  such  inadequate  instnmients  to  realize  their  music 
on.  Their  mistake  is  easily  understood.  Their  opinion  of 
the  old  instruments  was  based  upon  such  specimens  as  they 
had  seen  exhibited  to  illustrate  lectures  upon  the  history  of 
music.  Poor  old  cracked,  battered  things,  which  were  no 
doubt  all  right  in  their  time,  but  through  150  years  of  neglect 
are  now  mere  ghosts,  decayed  ahnost  beyond  the  powers 
of  restoration  of  an  expert,  and  still  more  of  the  piano- 
maker  not  acquainted  with  their  mechanism  to  which  they 
had  probably  been  entrusted.  Moreover,  the  musician  who 
played  upon  them,  knew  how  to  play  the  piano  or  organ 
but  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  the  old  instnmients.  No 
doubt  in  such  cases  the  piano  would  be  preferable,  but 
under  proper  conditions,  with  a  good  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  player,  the  result  is  radically  differ- 
ent. The  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  music  and  the  instnunent, 
strikes  one  as  a  revelation  and  one  realizes  that  the  perform- 
ance on  the  piano  of  harpsichord  and  clavichord  music  must 
be  considered  as  a  transcription,  an  arrangement,  no  better 
artistically  than  other  arrangements  or  transcriptions. 
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INTRODUCTORY  PARAGRAPH. 

The  material  of  music  is  musical  tones. 

A  MUSICAL  TONE  IS  a  souiid  produccd  by  the  regular, 
rapid  vibration  of  a  sonorous  substance  (body)  at  a  given 
rate. 

[Note. — Further  explanation  of  this  statement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  American  History  and  Ency- 
clopedia of  Music,  article  acoustics.] 

The  four  characteristics  of  a  musical  tone  are: 

(o)     Pitch,  i.  e.,  rate  of  vibration.    Tones  may  be  high 

or  low.    The  more  rapid  the  rate  of  vibration  the  higher  is 

the  pitch. 

(b)  Duration,  i.  e.,  extent  of  vibration.  Tones  may 
be  held  for  a  long  or  a  short  period  of  time. 

(c)  Volume,  i.  e.,  amplitude  of  vibration.  The  wider 
the  path  of  vibration  the  louder  the  tone. 

(d)  Quality,  or  timbre,  i.  e.,  complexity  of  vibra- 
tion. 

[Note. — Further  explanation  of  this  statement  is  to  be 
found  later  on  in  these  lessons.] 
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The  mere  existence  of  musical  tones  is  not  enough  to 
create  music.  They  must  be  organized  under  the  laws  of 
rhythm,  melody,  harmony  and  color. 

Musical  rhythm  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  duration 
and  volume  of  tones. 

Melody  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  pitch,  duration  and 
volume  (or  the  pitch  and  rhythm)  of  tones. 

Harmony  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  pitch  and  volume 
of  tones. 

Color  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  timbre,  pitch  and 
volume  of  tones: 


Fitch  Duration  Volume 


Timbre 


Color 


Melody  Rhythm  Harmony 


Not  all  possible  pitches  are  in  use  in  music;  neither  all 
possible  volumes,  durations,  or  timbres.  After  a  long  his- 
tory of  experimentation  the  civilized  world  has  settled  upon 
a  comparatively  fixed  musical  system,  subject  to  growth  and 
modification  like  to  that  of  a  well-developed  living  language, 
but  with  its  elements  complete  and  all  utilized  in  some  de- 
gree. 

As  with  all  language  the  system  of  writing  music  lags 
somewhat  behind  the  actual  state  of  the  art.  After  long 
experimentation  the  system -universally  adopted  is  that  of 
the  STAFF  NOTATION,  In  which  the  characteristics  of  tone  are 
indicated  with  approximate  accuracy.  In  this  notation  pitch 
has  been  developed  most  fully,  duration  next,  then  volume, 
and  timbre  least  of  all.  So  far  from  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  modem  music,  however,  is  staff  notation  at  present,  that 
frequent  new  systems  are  devised  and  urged  upon  the  musical 
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world.  But  as  yet  they  share  the  fate  of  volapuk  and 
esperanto,  failing  utterly  to  displace  the  notation  they  op- 
pose. 

Questions  on  the  iNTHODUcroay  Paragraph. 

1.  Are  the  sounds  made  by  birds  to  be  classed  as  musi- 
cal  tones?  Are  there  other  sounds  in  nature  which  are 
musical  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  technically  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the 
music  of  birds? 

3.  What  characteristics  of  musical  tones  can  be  ignored 
in  rhythm?  What  in  melody?  What  in  harmony?  What 
in  color? 

4.  Which  one  of  the  elements  of  music  has  in  the  past 
been  deemed  least  essential,  as  proven  by  the  present  state 
of  its  notation?  Which  most  essential?  Which  is  the  roost 
universal? 

NoT-ATioNS  OF  Pitch:    The  Staff. 

A  NOTE  is  the  written  symbol  of  a  tone. 

The  STAFF  is  the  system  of  horizontal  lines  and  spaces 
upon  which  the  pitch  of  tones  is  indicated  by  the  position  of 
the  notes. 

The  entire  staff  is  never  used.  Sections  of  it,  of  five 
lines  each,  are  used  regularly,  with  temporary  additions  to 
accommodate  notes  which  lie  too  high  or  too  low  to  have  a 
position  in  the  section. 

A  complete  staff  would  require  about  thirty  lines. 

A  degree  is  a  position  (line  or  space)  upon  the  staff. 
To  each  degree  a  letter  name  is-  given  corresponding  to  the 
names  of  the  tones.  These  are  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A  and  B, 
after  which  a  higher  C  begins  its  series.  To  each  series  also 
is  given  a  ^lecial  name,  namely.  Sub-,  Contra-,  Great-,  Small-, 
One-lined-,  Two-lined-,  Three-lined-,  Four-lined-.  Thus 
every  pitch  has  its  exact  name,  and  one  may  know  just  where 
in  the  great  staff  is  its  place. 
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A  CLEF  is  a  sign  (modified  originally  from  the  letter  of 
its  degree)  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staS-section  to 
locate  the  degree  upon  which  it  is  placed  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine   the    place    of    the    section    in    the    great  A 

staff.      The      clefs      commonly      in      use      are    -/  xL   ,_ 
one-lined  g,  upon  the  second  line  of  its  section,  t/     " 

and  one-lined  .  ■» 

^-i}l    ^        c,    upon    the        *~m  — 
fourth  line,  " 

or  more  rarely,  upon       

the   first    line  of   its    '  ■>     - 
section.  *""  15 

The  Great  Staff,  Theoretical. 


Six-lined  -c«-- 
Ftve -lined  -g»"~ 

c«-- 

Pour-lined  -  f  *  -  - 

Three-lined  -b»-- 

e»-- 

Two-lined  -  a»  *  - 

d«-- 

'  One -lined  -g'-- 

Small-f  -- 
Great  -  B  -  - 
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The  Modern  Practical  Use  of  the  Great  Staff. 


Music  written  upon  the  staff  section  having  the  G  clef 
is  said  to  be  written  in  the  G  clef,  or  in  the  Violin  clef ;  that 
written  upon  the  staff  section  having  the  F  clef  is  said  to  be 
written  in  the  Bass  clef;  that  with  the  C  clef  upon  the  fourth 
line,  in  the  Tenor  clef;  with  the  C  clef  upon  the  third  line, 
in  the  Alto  clef. 

One-lined  C  is  called  middle  C,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  central  tone  of  the  musical  system. 

When  the  G  and  the  F  clefs  are  used  together  in 
notating  music,  as  in  writing  for  the  pianoforte,  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  staff  are  joined  by  a  brace.  This  greater  staff 
lacks  only  the  line  middle  C  to  make  it  continuous;  but  the 
break  in  continuity  is  a  help  to  the  eye.  Middle  C  when 
wanted  may  be  put  adjacent  to  either  clef.  Indeed  other 
tones  located  in  or  near  either  of  the  clefs  may  often  Ije 
notated  with  advantage  by  the  necessary  temporary  additions 
to  the  other  clef. 

These  temporary  additions  to  the  continuous  section  of 
the  staff  are  called  ledger  lines.  An  excessive  number  of  them 
is  confusing  to  the  eye.  To  avoid  this  confusion  certain 
abbreviations  of  the  staff  are  customary,  as  follows : 

Notes  lyii^  far  above  the  clef  are  writen  as  in  the  next 
lower  series  of  the  same  names,   but   with   a   sign   8«<>^ 
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or  Sva-^  above  the  staff  to  indicate  their  position  when 
suag  or  played.  The  wavy  line  is  continued  above  the  staff 
till  the  end  of  the  passage  thus  notated,  when  a  vertical  line 
is  drawn  toward  the  staff,  or  the  word  "  loco  "  is  written. 

Notes  lying  far  below  the  staff  likewise  may  be  written 
in  the  next  higher  series  of  the  same  names,  with  the  sign 
8  .^^ ,  or  8va  bassa,  below  the  staff  to  indicate  their  real 
place. 


8va  bassa— loco 


Still  another  method  of  notating  music  for  a  tenor  voice 
is  to  borrow  the  violin  clef,  writing  as  if  for  a  soprano,  i.  e., 
the  notes  to  be  sung  in  the  series  below.  To  indicate  this 
borrowing  sometimes  the  clef  sign  is  doubled,  or  a  C  clef  is 
falsely  put  at  c',  or  combination  is  made  of  a  C  and  G  in  a 
new  figure  for  a  clef. 

Written  Sung 


^ 


m 


A  HALF-STEP  is  the  distance  from  each  other  in  pitch 
of  any  two  adjacent  tones.  A  whole-step  is  the  distance 
in  pitch  of  any  two  tones  next  but  one  to  each  other, —  the 
sum  of  two  half-steps. 

The  staff-degrees  B-C  and  E-F  are  a  half-step  apart. 
The  remaining  staff-degrees,  C-D,  D-E,  F-G,  G-A,  and  A-B, 
are  a  whole-step  apart. 

A  FLAT  (^)  is  a  sign  put  before  any  note  to  indicate 
that  the  pitch  of  the  tone  desired  is  a  half-step  below  that 
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of  the  degree  upon  which  the  note  is  placed.  Originally 
the  flat  was  a  clef,  applied  to  B  only,  in  the  wai  just 
indicated. 

A  SHARP  C)  is  a  sign  put  before  any  note  to  indicate 
that  the  pitch  of  the  tone  desired  is  a  half-step  above  that 
of  the  degree  upon  which  the  note  is  placed. 

A  DOUBLE-FLAT  (^^)  indicates  that  the  tone  desired  is  a 
whole-step  below  that  of  the  degree  on  which  the  note  is 
placed.  A  double-sharp  (^)  indicates  that  the  tone  desired 
is  a  whole-step  above  that  of  the  degree  on  which  the  note 
is  placed. 

All  of  these  signs  are  called  chromatic  signs. 

[Note. — It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  these  signs  raise  or 
lower  the  tone.  Each  tone  has  its  own  pitch.  The  proper 
statement  is  that  the  chromatic  sign  serves  to  notate  another 
tone  io  the  place  of  that  to  which  the  note  would  naturally 
have  referred.] 

A  natural,  or  cancel,  (*)  is  a  sign  put  before  a  note 
to  indicate  that  the  effect  of  a  previous  chromatic  sign  is 
annulled, —  the  tone  required  is  that  of  the  unaltered  staff- 
degree. 

Partial  cancels  of  the  double-flat  are  written  *^;  of  the 
double-sharp  are  written  **. 

The  OCTAVE  is  the  relationship  in  pitch  between  any 
tone  and  the  thirteenth  tone  above  it,  or  below  it.  The  tones 
at  the  octave  have  the  same  letter  name.  This  use  of  the 
same  name  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
tones  seems  physically  to  be  repeating  the  effect  of  the  lower 
or  higher  one. 

Within  the  octave  twelve  different  pitches,  a  half-step 
apart  from  each  other,  are  utilized.  With  the  help  of  the 
chromatic  signs  these  twelve  tones  may  be  notated  in  thirtjf 
five  different  ways.    Thus  the  tone  lying  between  D  and  £ 
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may  be  written  on  three  different  degrees,  as  'D,  ^E,  or  ^^F; 
the  tone  G  may  also  be  written  as  ^F  or  ^^A.  But  the  tone 
between  G  and  A  permits  but  two  writings,  'G  and  ^A. 

Different  notations  of  the  same  tone  are  called  enhar- 
monic writings. 

A  half -step  when  written  in  notes  upon  the  same  de- 
gree is  called  a  chromatic  half-step.  For  example,  A 
and  >A. 

A  half-step  when  written  in  notes  upon  adjacent  de- 
grees is  called  a  diatokic  half-step.  For  example,  A  and  ^B. 

Exercises  Under  the  Staff  and  Its  Uses. 

1.  Write  upon  separate  slips  of  paper  all  of  the  letter- 
names  of  tones  from  Sub-A  to  Six-lined  C.  Then,  having 
put  a  brace  before  two  staff-sections  of  a  music  blank-book 
and  written  on  them  the  G  and  F  clefs,  draw  at  random  from 
the  slips  and  write  down  upon  the  degree  indicated  by  each 
letter  its  note,  until  all  are  placed.  When  notating  above  c" 
or  below  great  G  use  the  suitable  abbreviations  with  8— 
Repeat  this  exercise  until  a  letter  name  instantly  suggests  its 
proper  writing. 

2.  Consulting  now  the  notations  of  Exercise  1,  name 
each  note  over  until  every  notation  suggests  readily  its  name. 
Extend  this  exercise  by  naming  the  notes  of  printed  music 
until  without  hesitation  all  the  pitches  between  Contra-FF 
and  f*  are  located. 

3.  Using  the  letter  slips  from  small  c  up  to  c*,  repent 
the  processes  of  the  two  previous  exercises,  writing  the 
notes  either  upon  suitable  staff-sections  with  the  C  clef, 
or  upon  the  violin  clef  as  borrowed  for  a  tenor  voice- 
part. 

4.  In  the  violin  clef  notate  the  chromatic  half-steps 
having  as  lower  tones  the  following  pitches :  ^h,  d',  *f ',  g',  *c* 
•■e',  ^f*,  'g*.  With  the  same  series  of  lower  tones  notate  the 
diatonic  half-steps. 
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Id  the  bass  clef  notate  the  whole-steps  having  as  lower 
tones  the  following  pitches :    E,  ''G,  'A,  ''B,  M,  ^e,  'g,  b. 

Using  the  same  series  of  pitches  as  upper  tones  notate 
the  whole-steps. 

5.  Notate  all  the  enharmonic  writings  in  the  octave 
between  e'  and  e*. 


NOTATION  OF  PITCH:     THE  SCALES. 

Not  only  does  music  take  account  of  but  few  out  of  the 

ble  pitches  of  tones,  but  even  among  those  chosen  a 
given  piece  usually  confines  itself  to  a  less  number  within 
the  octave.  This  smaller  series,  set  forth  in  alphabetical 
order,  is  called  the  scale.  A  scale  is  reckoned  from  its  most 
important  tone,  called  the  keynote  or  tonic,  out  of  which 
it  is  supposed  to  rise. 

Music  written  in  a  given  scale  is  said  to  be  in  the  key 
of  its  keynote. 

Not  infrequently  extra  tones,  outside  the  scale  proper, 
are  found  in  a  piece.  These  tones,  known  as  accidental 
TONES,  are  felt  to  be  but  temporary  additions  to  the 
scale. 

Scales  of  seven  tones,  in  which  each  tone  has  its  separate 
degree,  are  called  diatonic  scales.  Scales  of  twelve  tones 
for  which  five  of  the  degrees  in  the  octave  carry  two  notes 
each,  are  called  chromatic  scales. 

The  Major  Scale. 

The  most  valuable  and  widely  used  scale  of  modem 
music  is  that  known  as  the  major  scale.  It  is  a  diatonic 
scale  of  the  following  construction ;  From  its  keynote,  which 
may  be  any  of  the  twelve  pitches,  the  next  tone  is  a  whole- 
step  higher;  the  third  tone  a  whole-step  higher  than  the  sec- 
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ond;  the  fourth  a  half-step  higher  than  the  third;  iht  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  each  a  whote-step  hi^er  than  the  previotis 
one;  and  the  octave  a  half-step  higher  than  the  seventh. 


Scale  of  tD: 


The  scale  of  C  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  notated  by 
the  staff  degrees,  without  chromatic  signs.  Each  of  the 
twelve  major  scales  may  be  written  in  at  least  two  enhar- 
monic notations,  one  of  which  is  usually  much  simpler  to  the 
eye  than  the  other. 


Exercises  on  the  Major  Scale. 

Write  in  both  the  G  and  the  F  clefs  the  following  major 
scales:  C.  *C,  KT;  D,  «D,  ^D;  etc.,  to  B,  «B,  ^B;— 21  nota- 
tions. Put  the  chromatic  sign  at  the  left  of  each  note  re- 
quiring it. 

The  MiNOft  Scales. 

The  next  form  of  scale  in  point  of  importance  is  the 
MINOR  scale.  In  modem  music  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  major,  and  may  be  studied  by  comparison  with 
the  latter.  It  appears  in  three  forms,  the  first  of  which  is 
called  the  harmonic  minor.  This  differs  from  the  major 
scale  with  the  same  tonic  in  that  its  third  and  its  sixth  tones 
are  a  half-step  lower  than  in  the  major. 
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D  major: 


d  minor, 
harmonic 


'    °    Y    " T 

Exercises  on  the  Harmonic  Minor  Scale. 

Write  in  both  the  G  and  F  clefs  the  following  minor 
scales:  c,  'c,  *c;  d,  'd,  M;  to  b,  *b,  ^b, —  21  notations;  using 
the  proper  chromatic  signs  before  each  note. 

[Note. — A  capital  letter  indicates  a  major  scale ;  a  small 
letter  indicates  a  minor  scale.] 

The  second  form  of  the  minor  scale  is  known  as  the 
■ASCENDING  melodic,  although  it  is  used  both  in  ascending 
and  in  descending  melodies.  It  differs  from  ttie  major 
scale  with  the  same  tonic  only  in  its  third,  which  is  a  half- 
step  tower. 


melodic: 

The  third  form  of  the  minor  scale  is  known  both  as  the 
descending  melodic  and  as  the  normal  minor.  It,  too,  is 
tued  in  both  ascending  and  in  descending  passages.  It  differs 
from  the  major  scale  on  die  same  keynote  in  that  its  third, 
sixth  and  seventh  are  each  a  half-step  lower  than  in  the 
major.  The  name  normal  minor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
tones  are  exactly  those  of  the  major  scale  whose  tonic  is  the 
third  tone  of  the  minor.     These  two  scales  are  called  the 

RELATIVE   MAJOR   AND   MINOR   SCalcs. 
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^  Melodic, 
or  Normal  Minor. 
Scale  of  d: 

Scale  of  D  Major: 

Relative  Nonnal 
Minor  or  Descending 
Melodic :  Scale  of  b  i 


(? ' ' 

Piy — '— 

1        ,         ^..^ol 

-n-e- 

i — 

"    °     A                 i 

A 

o    °t"    °    "    ° 

'  o    oft"    *^    ^'    "  ' 

Exercises  on  the  Melodic  Minor  Scales. 

Write  out  both  fonns  of  the  melodic  minor  scales  of 
c.  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  "c,  'd,  'f,  'g,  "a,  ^b,  ^e,  and  *a. 

Structural  and  Melodic  Scales. 

Structural  scales  are  scales  in  which  entire  composi- 
tions may  be  written.  The  structural  scales  of  modem  music 
are  the  major  and  the  harmonic  minor.  Outside  tones  come 
to  the  aid  of  these  mainly  as  accidental  adornments. 

Often  the  employment  of  outside  tones  is  so  systematic 
as  to  practically  create  new  scale-forms.  These  forms  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  structural  scales  by  the  character 
of  their  harmonies.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  whole- 
step  scale  of  six  tones,  —  for  example,  c-d-e-f-*g-'a-c.  Its 
harmonies  are  far  too  restricted  to  make  it  of  more  than 
momentary  value  as  a  structural  scale;  but  when  used 
melodically,  with  harmonies  based  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
major  scales,  it  can  be  toyed  with  in  interesting  ways 
throughout  extended  passages. 

The  ecclesiastical  modes  were  the  structural  scales  of 
music  for  centuries,  and  were  finally  abandoned  for  the 
modem  and  harmonic  minor  modes.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  they  are  being  now  revived  somewhat,  chiefly  as 
melodic  forms. 
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The  Chrouatic  Scai^. 

The  scale  which  uses  the  entire  set  of  tones  within  the 
octave  is  called  the  chromatic  scale.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  used,  not  as  a  structural  scale,  but  rather  as  a 
melodic  enlargement  of  either  the  major  or  the  minor, — 
usually  of  the  former.  There  are  some  indications,  however, 
that  it  has  capacities  as  a  structural  scale.  The  complete 
understanding  of  its  significance  can  come  only  to  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  subject  of  tonality.  Therefore  certain 
very  important  variations  in  its  manner  of  writing  cannot 
be  treated  in  elementary  theory.  But  the  melodic  law  of  the 
chromatic  element  may  be  stated  here,  and  is  as  follows : 

A  chromatic  tone  is  a  shading  from  the  previous  tone 
of  the  structural  scale  toward  the  following  one.  Hence  it 
is  unstable  and  inclines  by  diatonic  half-step  progression  into 
the  following  scale  tone.  Thus,  if  ''A  and  ''B  are  both  tones 
of  a  given  major  scale,  the  chromatic  tone  lying  between 
them  is  written  as  ^A  when  it  is  to  move  upward  to  '■B,  and 
as  *^B  when  it  is  to  move  downward  to  '■A. 

The  following  notation  of  the  chromatic  scale  of  D 
(i.  e.,  the  melodic  enlargement  of  D  major)  exemplifies  the 
rule  just  given.  In  practise  various  harmonic  considerations 
may  modify  the  writing: 


^^f'it"*'^'*-p*'t"''YY>"^P''' 


■^o" 


r    *  "      "  "      "      A  A       A 

Notice  that  by  omitting  the  chromatic  tones  the  scale 
of  D  remains,  and  that  each  chromatic  tone  is  entered  as  a 
chromatic  half-step  and  left  as  a  diatonic  half-step. 


ON  THE  (Melodic)  Chromatic  Scale. 

Write  out  in  full,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the 
chromatic  scales  of  E,  ^B,  G,  ''A,  and  C. 
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NOTATION  OF  PITCH:    KEYS  AND  SIGNATURES. 

Relationship  of  Keys. 

The  first  four  notes  of  the  major  scale  are  constructed 
on  the  same  formula  as  the  last  four,  namely,  two  whole- 
steps  and  a  half-step.  This  short,  four-note  scale-group  is 
called  a  tetrachord.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  scale  there 
are  two  like  tetrachords  separated  by  a  whole-step.  Because 
of  this  separation  of  the  tetrachords  the  scale  is  called  a 
DISJUNCT  scale  form.  A  rearrangement  of  the  same  scale 
with  the  keynote  in  the  middle  gives  it  the  form  known  as 

CONJUNCT. 

Disjunct 


Conj  unct 

If  now  the  upper  tetrachord  of  the  C  major  scale  be 
made  the  lower  one  of  a  pair  of  disjunct  like  tetrachords  the 
new  tetrachord  starts  on  D  and  includes  *F ;  that  is,  a  new 
major  scale  is  created  whose  keynote  is  G,  the  fifth  note  of 
the  previous  scale,  and  which  differs  from  this  in  but  one 
note,  the  seventh  of  the  new  scale. 


Scale  of  C 


Disjunct 
tetrachords : 


A  similar  substitution  of  tetrachords  upon  the  upper  half 
of  the  key  of  G  gives  rise  to  the  key  of  D.  So  a  series  of 
keys  may  be  established,  each  starting  on  the  fifth  note  of  the 
previous  scale.    Observe  that  each  scale  adds  a  '  to  those  in 
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use  in  the  previous  scale,  and  ultimately  the  scale  of  'B, 
which  has  twelve  sharps,  is  reached.  Since  this  last  scale 
is  the  enharmonic  writing  of  the  scale  of  C  major,  the  series 
is  called  the  ascLE  of  nrsus. 

[Note. —  The  notation  of  such  a  circle  of  keys  reveals 
the  defects  of  our  staff  system,  for  in  point  of  sotmd  the 
circle  does  actually  return  upon  itself,  while  in  notation  it 
only  reaches  the  adjoining  degree.] 

In  like  manner,  if  the  lower  tetrachord  of  the  scale  of  C 
be  joined  conjunctly  to  a  like  second  tetrachord  the  latter 
en<^  on  ^B,  and  gives  rise  to  the  conjunct  form  of  a  new 
scale  whose  keynote  is  F,  the  fourth  from  the  former  scale, 
and  which  differs  from  it  in  but  one  note, —  its  fourth. 
So  a  series  of  keys  may  be  established,  each  starting  on 
the  fourth  note  of  the  previous  scale.  Observe  that  each 
scale  adds  a  Mo  those  in  use  in  the  previous  scale,  and  ulti- 
mately the  scale  of  '^D,  which  has  twelve  flats,  is  reached. 
Since  this  last  scale  is  the  enharmonic  writing  of  the  scale  of 
C,  the  series  is  called  the  circle  of  fourths. 

Notice  that  the  circle  of  fifths  taken  in  reverse  order, 
from  the  key  of  'B,  is  enhannonic  to  the  circle  of  fourths 
and  is  itself  a  circle  of  fourths.  For  example,  the  key  of  'B 
equals  the  key  of  C;  that  of  'E,  the  key  of  F;  that  of  »A  the 
key  of  ''B;  etc.  Notice  also  that  the  circle  of  fourths  takes 
in  reverse  order  is  enharmonic  to  the  circle  of  fifths  and  is 
itself  a  circle  of  fifths.  For  example,  the  key  of  ^^D  equals 
the  key  of  C;  that  of  ^'■A  the  key  of  G;  etc.  Finally,  notice 
that  the  major  scales  on  the  twelve  different  tones  can  be 
notated  without  the  use  of  more  than  six  sharps  or  flats; 
since  each  scale  with  a  greater  number  of  signs  is  enhar- 
monic to  a  scale  with  a  lesser  number  of  the  opposite  signs. 

.    [Note. — The  most  obvious  criticism  of  staff  notation  is 
that  simple  relationships  of  tone  are  made  by  the  notation  to 
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appear  strai^e;  for  example,  the  keys  of  ^G  and  B,  or  of 
'F  and  ''D,  though  lying  next  each  other  in  the  tone  circles, 
through  the  enharmonic  notation  are  apparently  remote.  To 
avoid  this  unpleasant  appearance  to  the  eye  composers  often 
prefer  to  write  in  keys  with  seven  sharps  or  flats,  and  in  tem- 
porary passages  use  keys  with  even  more  chromatic  signs.] 

Exercises  in  the  Circles  of  Keys. 

Recite  carefully  the  series  of  scales  in  the  circle  of 
fifths,  noting  the  number  and  order  of  sharps  up  to  the 
twelve.  Recite  carefully  the  series  of  scales  in  the  circle  of 
fourths,  noting  the  number  and  order  of  flats  up  to  the 
twelve.  Repeat  these  exercises  until  the  scales  and  their 
order  are  familiar.  Then  practise  repeating  the  enhannonic 
notations  of  the  scale  on  each  of  the  twelve  different  pitches, 
noting  carefully  which  are  the  simpler  notations.  Finally, 
starting  once  more  with  the  key  of  C  write  out  the  noution 
of  the  scales  in  the  order  of  the  circle  of  fifths,  but  after  the 
scale  with  seven  sharps  is  reached  continue  the  series  with 
the  enharmonic  notation  with  flats,  until  the  key  of  C  is 
reached  again.  Then  write  out  the  notation  of  the  circle  of 
fourths,  but  after  the  scale  with  seven  flats  is  reached,  con- 
tinue the  series  with  the  notation  with  sharps  until  the  key 
of  C  is  reached  again.  It  is  important  to  understand  and 
practise  the  exercises  just  given  until  one  can  think  the 
major  scale  on  any  pitch  and  in  any  notation,  and  can  tell 
instantly  the  neighboring  scales  in  either  direction  in  the 
circle  of  fifths  or  of  fourths. 

Signatures  op  Major  ECeys. 

The  SIGNATURE  IS  a  grouping  of  sharps  or  flats  to  indi- 
cate the  tones  of  the  scale  in  which  the  music  is  written. 
This  group  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  staff,  after  the 
clef,  and  saves  the  necessity  of  writing  out  the  sharp  or  flat 
before  each  note  that  requires  a  chromatic  sign.    The  order 
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of  sharps  or  flats  in  a  signature  is  invariable  and  is  that  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  circle  of  fifths  and  the  circle  of 
fourths. 

The  following  diagram  of  the  signatures  for  the  major 
keys  should  be  mastered  in  detail,  and  verified  by  reciting 
each  scale,  as  in  the  previous  exercises.  In  this  diagram  the 
chromatic  sign  above  or  below  a  given  letter  together  with  all 
the  signs  to  its  left  constitute  the  signature  of  the  key  with 
that  keynote; 


G    DA    E    B    FtCtlF    Bl>  eI>  At  Dk  Gk  Ok  I 


t   .   H    .   ■    I    .   Il    I. 


t    '     »    ■^         !■    '     t    "    I,   I 

Notice  that  each  last  sharp  is  the  seventh  of  the  scale,^ 
so  that  the  keynote  lies  a  diatonic  half-step  above  the  sharp. 
Also,  notice  that  each  last  flat  is  fourth  of  the  scale.  Thus, 
when  more  than  one  flat  appears  the  keynote  is  the  next  to 
the  last  flat. 

Exercises  on  the  Signature  of  Major  Kevs. 

Write  out  separately  in  both  the  G  and  the  F  clefs  the 
signatures  of  each  of  the  fourteen  keys  here  displayed  in 
group.  Learn  the  number  and  the  order  of  the  signs  in  the 
signature  of  each  key. 

Accidentals. 

The  sharps  and  flats  of  a  signature  affect  every  octave 
of  the  degree  on  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  the  degree 
itself. 

Tones  that  lie  out  of  the  scale  (accidental  tones)  require 
a  chromatic  sign  called  an  accidental.  This  must  be  placed 
before  each  note,  unless  the  accidental  tone  is  repeated  within 
the  same  measure.  In  this  latter  case  the  sign  serves  as  a  sort 
of  temporary  signature  for  the  measure,  but  unlike  the  real 
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signature  it  does  not  affect  the  octaves.  If  the  true  scale 
tone  occurs  in  the  same  measure  after  the  accidental,  a  proper 
sign  is  required  to  indicate  the  restoration  of  the  scale  tone. 
A  tone  affected  by  an  accidental,  when  continued  into  the 
following  measure  by  tied  notes,  does  not  need  the  accidental 
before  the  second  note, —  though  some  writers  insert  it  for 
the  sake  of  clearness. 

Exercises  on  Accidentals. 

Write  out  the  following  exercise  with  the  signature  of 
the  key  of  D  and  the  proper  accidentals.  Repeat  it  with  the 
signature  of  the  key  of  ^B  and  the  proper  accidentals : 

jt^Jicr»[;rrici;r  niiiinj,,ij^i,ii 

Write  the  following  exercise  with  the  signature  of  the 
key  of  ^D;  again,  with  the  signature  of  the  key  of  E: 


In  a  single  measure,  with  the  signature  of  the  key  of  F, 
notate  the  melodic  ascending  and  the  melodic  descending 
forms  of  the  scale  of  'g. 

In  like  manner,  with  the  signature  of  the  key  of  ""D, 
notate  the  harmonic  minor  scales  of  *e,  of  f,  and  of  g. 

Minor  Key  SicNATtjREs. 

Minor  keys  borrow  the  signatures  of  their  relative 
major  keys  (see  page  118).  But  by  this  signature  the 
seventh  of  the  harmonic  minor,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  of 
the  melodic  ascending  minor  scale  are  notated  too  low.  When 
these  tories  are  used  they  have  to  be  restored  to  place,  there- 
fore, by  accidentals.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  unfor- 
tunate, since  each  structural  scale,  whether  major  or  minor, 
should  have  a  signature  of  its  own  hy  which  it  can  instantly 
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be  recogniMd.  With  our  present  notation  one  is  obliged  to 
recc^ize  a  minor  key  by  means  of  its  harmonies  and  by 
the  frequency  with  which  the  accidental  appears  which 
restores  the  seventh  to  place;  that  is,  by  inference  instead  of 
by  direct  signature. 

Exercises  on  Minor  Key  Signatures. 

Write  in  the  G  and  F  clefs  the  signatures  of  the  minor 
keys  of  c,  'c,  d.  'd,  ^e,  e,  I,  *i,  g,  *g,  ''a,  a,  "a,  ''b,  and  b.  After 
each  signature  write  the  note  for  the  seventh  of  the  scale  and 
put  before  it  the  proper  accidental  to  restore  it  to  its  place  in 
the  harmonic  minor  scale. 

Change  op  Signatures. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  signature  is 
changed,  that  part  of  the  old  signature  which  is  needed  no 
longer  must  be  cancelled  before  the  new  signature  is  written. 
If  this  change  occurs  in  passing  from  one  staff  to  the  next, 
the  cancellation  and  the  new  signature  both  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  old  staff;  the  new  signature  alone  on  the  new  sta£F. 
It  is  usual,  though  not  imperative,  to  put  a  double  bar  before 
the  change  of  signature. 

Old  Changed  Old 

^Slgnatare       to  new  Signature  Changsdtonew 


.¥      I'-fih     =Tli»i 


Exercise  on  Change  of  Signature. 

Write  in  both  clefs  the  change  from  key  of  E  to 
key  of  ^G. 

Write  in  both  clefs  the  change  from  key  of  ""A  to 
key  of  F. 
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NOTATION  OF  PITCH :     INTERVALS. 

An  INTERVAL  is  the  relationship  of  two  tones  in  pitch 
according  to  their  writing. 

In  naming  intervals  the  tone  written  on  the  lower  degree 
comes  first  in  order.  Thus,  C  —  'E  means  an  interval  of 
which  C  is  written  lower  on  the  staff ;  ^E  —  C  means  an  in- 
terval of  which  ^E  is  written  lower  on  the  staff. 

Intervals  are  given  a  general  name  according  to  the 
number  of  degrees  involved,  and  a  special  name  according  to 
the  number  of  half-steps  involved.  Since  each  tone  has  enhar- 
monic notations  it  is  clear  that  any  two  tones  may  be  written 
as  several  different  intervals.  Thus  'F  — ^B,  ""G — ''B,  and 
^G  —  'A,  all  represent  the  same  tones,  but  each  pair  of  notes 
has  a  different  interval  name. 

General  Naues  of  Intervals. 

Two  tones  upon  the  same  degree  are  a  prime. 

Two  tones  upon  adjacent  degrees  are  a  second. 

Two  tones  involving  three  degrees  are  a  third. 

Two  tones  involving  four  degrees  are  a  fourth,  etc. 

Two  tones  involving  eight  degrees  are  an  octave.  (Com- 
pare Lesson  I.,  pages  115  and  116.) 

Beyond  the  octave  sometimes  the  general  names  are  con- 
tinued—  the  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  etc.— 
but  more  frequently  the  names  of  the  smaller  intervab  are 
repeated.  Thus,  C  —  F  is  called  a  fourth  whether  the  actual 
notes  are  great  C  —  great  F,  or  great  C  —  three-lined  f". 

Special  Names  of  Intervals. 
A  prime  whose  tones  have  the  same  pitch  is  a  perfect 

prime,  or  UNISON. 

A  prime  whose  tones  are  a  half-step  apart  Is  an  aug- 
mented PRIME.     (Compare,  chromatic  half-step.) 
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A  second  whose  tones  have  the  same  pitch  is  a  diuin- 

ISHEO  SECOKD,  or  ENHARUONIC   UNISON. 

A  second  whose  tones  are  a  half-step  apart  is  a  minor 
SECOND.     (Compare,  diatonic  half-step.) 

A  second  whose  tones  are  a  whole-step  apart  is  a  hajok 

SECOND. 

A  second  whose  tones  are  three  half-steps  apart  is  an 

AUGMENTED   SECOND. 

A  third  whose  tones  are  a  whole-step  apart  is  a  dimin- 
ished THIRD. 

A  third  involving  three  half-steps  is  a  minor  third. 
A  third  involving  four  half-steps  is  a  major  third. 

A    fourth   involving    four  half-steps  is   a   diminished 

FOURTH. 

A    fourth    involving    five    half-steps    is    a    perfect 

FOURTH. 

A    fourth   involving  six  half-steps   is   an   augmented 
FOXniTH. 

A  fifth  involving  six  half-steps  is  a  diminished  fifth. 
A  fifth  involving  seven  half-steps  is  a  perfect  fifth. 
A   fifth   involving  eight   half-steps   is  an   augmented 

FIFTH. 

A    sixth   involving   seven    half-steps    is   a   diminished 

SIXTH. 

A  sixth  involving  eig^t  half-steps  is  a  minor  sixth. 
A  sixth  involving  nine  half-steps  is  a  major  sixth. 
A  sixth  involving  ten  half-steps  is  an  augmented  sixth. 

A  seventh  involving  nine  half-steps  is  a   diminished 
seventh. 

A  seventh  involving  ten  half-steps  is  a  minor  seventh. 
A    seventh    involving    eleven    half-steps    is    a    major 

SEVENTH. 
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A  seventh  involving  twelve  half-steps  is  an  augmented 

SEVENTH. 

An  octave  involving  eleven  half-steps  is  a  diminished 

OCTAVE, 

An  octave  involving  twelve  half-steps  is   a   pkifect 

OCTAVE, 

An  octave  involving  thirteen  half-steps  is  an  augicentbd 

OCTAVE. 

The  Major  Scale  as  a  Measure  op  Intervals. 

With  the  keynote  as  lower  tone  the  interval  names  ot 
the  major  scale  are :  perfect  prime,  major  second,  major  third, 
perfect  fourth,  perfect  fifth,  major  sixth,  major  seventh,  per- 
fect octave. 

Any  interval  of  a  given  general  name,  if  a  half-step 
larger  than  a  perfect  or  a  major  interval  of  the  same  name, 
is  an  augmented  interval  of  that  name;  if  a  half-step  smaller 
than  a  major  interval  is  a  minor  interval;  if  a  half-step 
smaller  than  a  perfect  or  than  a  minor  interval  is  a  dimin- 
ished interval.  Any  interval  of  a  given  general  name,  if  a 
half-step  smaller  than  a  diminished  interval  is  a  doubly- 
diminished  interval;  if  a  half-step  larger  than  an  aug- 
mented interval  is  a  doubly-augmented  interval. 

It  is  often  easier  to  reckon  an  interval  by  comparing  it 
with  the  major-scale  interval  upon  the  lower  tone  as  keynote, 
than  it  is  to  observe  the  number  of  degrees  and  of  halt-steps 
involved.  Thus,  the  interval  ^D  —  B  is  quickly  seen  to  be  a 
half-step  larger  than  the  major-scale  interval  ^D  —  *B  in  the 
scale  of  ^D,  hence  it  is  an  augmented  sixth. 

The  habit  of  reckoning  in  terms  of  a  scale  is  a  valuable 
one,  since  freedom  in  harmony  depends  upon  absolute  famil- 
iarity with  all  scales.  Hence,  even  where  it  is  not  easy  to 
reckon  the  interval  in  terms  of  a  scale  on  its  lowest  note,  the 
same  method  may  be  used.  Thus  the  interval  xp  —  ^E. 
though  difficult  to  locate  from  the  scale  of  ^F,  may  be 
measured  by  the  scale  of  'F.     The  *F  —  ^E  being  a  dimin- 
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ished  seventh,  the  interval  sought,  ^F  —  ^E,  is  seen  to  be 
doubly-diminished  by  the  loss  of   the   chromatic   half-step 

Consonant  and  Dissonant  Intervals. 

Intervals  also  are  classed  as  consonant^  or  restful 
intervals,  and  dissonant,  or  unrestful  intervals.  The  reason 
for  this  classification  will  appear  later  in  these  lessons  when 
discussing  the  harmonic  chord  of  nature. 

The  consonant  intervals  include  all  the  perfect  inter- 
vals, sometimes  called  the  perfect  consonances,  and  major 
and  minor  thirds  and  sixths,  sometimes  called  the  imperfect 
consonances. 

The  dissonant  intervals  include  all  the  remaining  inter- 
vals; that  is,  all  seconds  and  sevenths,  all  diminished  and 
all  augmented  intervals. 

ExBRaSES  ON  THB  NaHES  OP  INTERVALS. 

Name  the  intervals  between  each  note  and  the  next  in 
the  following  melodies: 

Name  the  intervals  between  each  note  and  every  one 
above  it  in  the  following  chords: 


Pebnaay 
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fl ,      ,«■ 

ki. 

i 

flp      1  JlH 

Wagner 

i^E 

<'P      "l-'P 

*T  r 

^»# 

t^ 

^ 

t  u 

=] 

ni 

M  ii||fj 

^ 

Extend  this  exercise  by  practise  with  printed  music  until 
completely  familiar  with  the  looks  of  every  interval  com- 
monly used. 

Construct  complete  tables  of  dissonant  intervals  on  the 
notes  'F,  ^D,  E,  and  F. 


Inversions. 

When  an  interval  is  less  than  an  octave  .the  remainder 
of  the  octave  forms  a  complementary  interval  called  its 
INVERSION.  The  inversion  has  the  same  letter  name  as  the 
original  interval,  but  in  reverse  order;  that  is,  the  Inversion 
of  C  —  ^E,  a  minor  third,  is  *E  —  C,  a  major  sixth. 

The  ccMnplementary  intervals  are: 


Seconds  and 
Sevenths: 


Thirds  and 
Sixths  : 


FointTHS   AND 

Fifths  : 
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The  complements  or  inversions  of  all  fnajor  intervais 
are  minor;  of  all  minor  intervals  are  major;  of  all  augmented 
intervals  are  diminished;  of  all  diminished  intervals  are  aug~ 
mented;  of  alt  perfect  intervals  are  still  perfect;  of  all  coji- 
fotuinf  intervals  are  still  conjonanf;  of  all  dissonant  intervals 
are  still  dissonant. 

Exercises  on  Inversions. 

Write  out  a  complete  table  of  inversions  with  musical 
illustrations,  as  follows: 


The  inversion  of 
a    perfect    prime 

The  inversion  of 
an  augmented 
prime 


NOTATION  OF  DURATION. 
Relative  Duration. 

Notes,  which  by  their  positions  on  the  staff  notate  pitch, 
by  their  various  shapes  also  indicate  the  relative  length  of 
tones.  A  corresponding  and  equally  exact  notation  of  the 
relative  length  of  silences  is  given  by  the  symbols  called 
rests. 

The  following  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  notes 
now  in  use,  their  names  and  their  comparative  values.  In 
this  table  each  symbol  is  equal  in  duraticHi  to  two  of  the 
symbols  next  below  it: 
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Table  of  Notes  and  Rests. 
Notes.  Names.  Rests. 


Breve,  or  Double-whole. 


Seraibreve,  or  Whole. 


Quarter. 


Eighth. 


Sixteenth. 


Thirty-second. 
Sixty-fourth. 
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Obsesvations  on  the  Writing  of  Notes. 

The  parts  of  a  note  are  the  head  (  «  or  •  ),  the  stem 
/  I   \  and  the  (  >   L  |  Stems  of  notes  are  written  upward 
'  ■  hook  from  the  right  side  of  the  head  or 

downward  from  the  left  side.  Separate  hooks  are  always 
written  on  the  right  side  of  the  stem  slanting  toward  the 
head.  (See  the  table  and  other  illustrations.)  Eighth  notes 
and  notes  of  lesser  value  are  frequently  grouped  by  straight 
lines    connecting    their    stems,    in    lieu    of    their     hooks. 

J  J   J  J  instead  of  J^  J*  J^  J*   of    ^jLL/    ""stead  of 

When  but  one  melody  is  written  on  the  staff,  up-stems 
are  used  for  notes  below  the  middle  line  and  down-stems 
for  notes  above  the  middle  line;  except  where  a  number  of 
notes  have  their  hooks  united,  in  which  case  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  notes  above  or  below  the  middle  line  decides  the 
stem-direction  for  all. 
Schubert : 


When  two  melodies  are  writen  simuhaneously  on  the 
same  staff,  the  upper  melody  uses  up-stems ;  the  lower,  down- 
stems  ;  and  a  note  common  to  both  melodies  takes  both  stems. 
Yet  when  two  or  more  notes  of  equal  time-wdue  are  written 
on  the  same  staff  a  single  stem  can  often  suffice  for  all,  the 
predominance  of  notes  above  or  below  the  middle  line  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  the  stem.     Thus, 
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Htimpcrdinck: 


i'UJO'r; 


^^ 


rfr'r_r^ 


If  the  tone  common  to  the  two  melodies  has  a  different 
length  in  each,  though  beginning  to  sound  at  the  same 
instant,  either  a  single  note  is  used  with  a  head  correspond- 
ing to  the  longer  tone  and  stems  indicating  the  divergence  in 
length,  or  separate  notes  are  used  for  each  melody,  but  they 
are  crowded  together  to  indicate  that  they  begin  sounding 
sinultaneously,  as  thus, 

Humperdinck : 


Notes  of  different  pitch  that  begin  to  sound  simultane- 
ously are  always,  if  possible,  placed  in  the  same  vertical  line; 
for  example, 

Goldmark : 


The  rule  just  given,  that  notes  which  b^n  sounding 
simultaneously  stand  in  vertical  line,  cannot  be  applied  in 
several  cases,  namely: 
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1.  Notes  on  adjoining  d^rees  must  stand  a  trifle  out 
of  line. 

2.  Notes  of  different  pitch  on  the  same  degree  must 
also  be  out  of  line. 

3.  Notes  of  different  lengths  requiring  separate  heads 
or  stems  must  often  lie  out  of  line  (recall  what  has  just  been 
said  of  a  tone  common  to  two  melodies). 

The  following  interesting  excerpts  from  a  Jensen  song- 
accompaniment  illustrates  the  above  exceptions: 

Jensen : ' 


These  exceptions,  and  occasionally  others  which  are 
readily  recognizable  when  they  occur,  make  it  necessary  when 
reading  music  to  determine  in  each  case  the  moment  of  the 
entrance  of  a  sound  by  the  place  it  holds  in  its  own  melody, 
consulting  to  this  end  the  value  of  the  preceding  note  or 
notes  in  the  measure. 

A  dot  placed  after  a  note  or  rest  adds 
to     its     length     half     its     value     again  (J.=J  +J). 
A  second  or  third  dot  adds  again  half 
the     value     of     the     preceding     dot    (J-'st+v  +  y). 
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Exercises  in  the  Value  op  Notes  and  Rests. 

1.  Give  the  name  of  every  note  and  rest  used  in  the 
musical  illustrations  of  these  lessons.  Practise  farther  with 
printed  music  until  the  sight  of  any  note  suggests  at  once 
its  name  and  time-value. 

2.  Write  out  the  equivalents  in  eighth  notes  or  rests 


of  the  following  signs : 


J  t  Bi 


3.     Write  on  a  single  staff  the  three  melodies  given 


ifl   I    Li 


rri    I 


r'     r  r 

m 


^ 


^m 


jjij  I 


Absolute  Duration  :    Tempo. 

Much  of  the  music  written  in  the  past  and  present  has 
no  exact,  absolute  time-value  assigned  to  any  given  note, 
from  which  all  others  may  be  determined;  for,  within  certain 
limits,  musicians  can  easily  recognize  how  fast  or  how  slow 
a  composition  should  move.  It  is,  however,  customary  to 
write  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  a  descriptive  word  or  two 
which  gives  an  approximate  time-value  to  the  notes.  This 
word  or  phrase  is  called  a  mark  of  tempo,  or  movement. 
It  announces  either: 


lunces  eitner: 
The  tempo  alone ;  as  lento,  adagio,  moderato,  presto, 
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2.  The  tempo  and  the  character  of  the  music;  as  largo, 
grave,  andante,  maestoso,  animato,  vivace,  allegro,  etc..  or 

3.  The  resemblance  of  the  piece  to  some  well-known 
form  of  composition,  from  which  tempo  and  character  are  to 
be  inferred;  as  tempo  di  menuetto,  alia  marcia,  alia  polacca, 
etc. 

Derivatives  of  many  of  these  words  are  in  common 
use,  as  allegretto,  andontino,  prestissimo,  etc.  Also,  they  are 
frequently  modified  by  limiting  words,  as  andante  con  moto, 
adagio  non  troppo,  etc. 

With  the  tempo-mark  there  is  often  found  an  additional 
sign  of  absolute  duration,  namely,  a  note  coupled  to  a  figure, 
which  states  the  number  of  sudi  notes  that  may  be  played 
in  a  minute.  Thus:  (3.=  104,  or  J  =  60}.  Such  a 
sign  is  called  a  metronome-mark,  from  the  instrument  called 
a  metronome,  the  pendulum  of  which,  being  set  according 
to  a  graduated  scale,  can  be  made  to  move  any  required 
number  of  swings  per  minute,  and  so  indicate  the  alreolute 
time-value  of  the  given  note. 

Modification  of  Tempo. 

But  the  expression  of  musical  thought  also  demands  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  hastening  or  retarding  the 
movement  of  the  music  during  the  course  of  performance. 
Notation  of  these  changes  is  likewise  made  by  use  of  words 
set  at  the  required  places  about  the  music.  For  example: 
piu  mosso,  meno  mosso,  accelerando,  stretto,  stringendo, 
ritardando,  rallentando,  a  tempo,  tempo  prima,  doppio  movi- 
mento,  I'istesso  tempo,  tempo  ruhato,  sensa  tempo,  etc. 

[Note  I. — All  the  signs  cited  above  are  Italian  words. 
Modem  writers  occasionally  use  for  these  purposes  German, 
French  or  English  words,  the  tendency  being  for  each 
musician  to  write  in  his  own  language.  There  is,  however, 
such  a  complete  acceptance  of  certain  Italian  words  that  they 
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win  undoubtedly  always  contmoe  in  use  by  writers  of  what- 
ever natjonality.  Thu  is  decidedly  destrabUe;'  for  a  mota- 
Hon  to  be  perfect  must  be  fixed  and  ninvEBSAt.] 

[Note  II. — The  material  given  ia  this  lesson  does  not 
purpose  to  be  exhaustive,  only  sufficient  statements  to  fully 
c'lauify  the  notation-symbols  can  be  presented.  For  tiie 
meaning  of  all  words  or  signs  used  in  music,  but  not  given 
here,  or  stated  but  not  explained,  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.  It  should  be  insisted  upon 
that  every  student  have  this  dictionary  always  at  hand,  and 
never  allow  a  word  or  sign  in  the  music  he  is  studying  to 
pass  unexplained.] 

Exercises  on  Tempo  Masks. 

1.  Make  a  table  of  all  the  tempo  marks  used  in  this 
lesson,  and  add  to  each  word  or  phrase  its  English  transla- 
tion. 

2.  Read  over  the  tempo  marks  in  pieces  of  printed 
music,  and  add  all  the  .new  marks  found  there  to  the  table 
previously   made. 


LESSON  VI. 
NOTATION  OF  DURATION. 

Special  Notations. 

Delivery  or  Touch. — ^The  notation  of  delivery  or 
TOUCH  avoids  the  necessity  of  rests  of  special  lengths,  or  an 
excessive  employment  of  rests.  The  treatment  of  touch  is 
as  follows: 

When  tones  succeed  each  other  without  gap  the  effect  is 
said  to  be  legato.  No  signs  are  positively  required  to  indi- 
cate legato,  yet  frequently  one  is  employed,  namely  the  slur. 
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Thi.s  is  a  curved  line  drawn  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the 
notes  that  are  to  be  delivered  without  break  of  silence.   Thus, 
Bach: 

J  J  i  I J  n  I   r J I J  J 


are  equally  to  be  played  legato. 

When  tones  slightly  overlap  each  other  the  effect  is  said 
to  be  LEGATissiHO.  This  is  a  special  pianoforte  device,  and 
is  notated  by  the  word  itself  written  at  the  beginning  of  the 
passage  which  is  to  be  played  in  this  fashion. 

When  tones  are  slightly  detached  from  each  other,  the 
delivery  causing  an  instant  of  silence  between  each  tone  and 
the  next,  the  effect  is  said  to  be  non-legato.  Its  notation 
is  the  word  itself  written  at  the  banning  of  the  passage. 
Such  non-!egato  detachment  is  always  required,  also,  between 
the  end  of  a  slurred  passage  and  that  which  follows. 

When  tones  are  still  more  sharply  detached  the  effect  is 
called  STACCATO.  Here,  but  for  the  clumsiness  in  the  nota- 
tion, which  would  result,  one  might  instead  use  shorter 
values  of  notes  alternating  with  rests. 

Staccato  effects  are  of  different  grades,  which  are 
notated  respectively  (1)  by  points  over  and  under  the  notes, 
(2)  by  dots,  or  (3)  by  dots  and  slurs.  With  due  allow- 
ance for  the  rapidity  or  general  character  of  the  music  the 
effects  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows: 

1.  liie  point  takes  from  the  note  three-quarters  of  its 
value.     Thus 


equals 


iM  i  I 
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2.     The  dot  takes  from  the  note  half  its  value.     Thus 


3.     The  dot  and  slur  takes  from  the  note  a  quarter  of 
its  value.     Thus 


equals  \ 

This  last  effect  is  called  mezzo-staccato  and  requires 
a  suggestion  of  legato,  yet  plainly  a  detached  delivery  of  the 
tones.  How  to  play  a  good  mezzo-staccato  is  an  important 
problem  of  pianoforte  technic. 

Irhegular  Note  Values. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  value  of  a  given 
note  by  three,  or  to  put  four  or  five  notes  of  equal  value 
in  the  time  regularly  taken  for  three.  These  and  other 
special  lengths  of  tone  are  indicated  by  the  notes  nearest  in 
value  to  that  required,  with  a  slur  and  a  group-figure  that 
specifies  what  is  required.  This  in  most  cases  causes  the 
value  of  the  note  used  to  be  shortened,  but  sometimes  it 
extends  its  value. 

Thus,  the  first  measure  in  the  following  parallel  exam- 
ples indicates  a  contraction  of  the  last  three  notes  in  the 
upper  example  and  an  expansion  of  the  first  two  in  tiie 
lower.  The  two  illustrations,  in  their  respective  third  meas- 
ures, both  show  contractions  in  the  value  of  the  notes: 

ij\'  nj]!!  Ji  i^Tf  i,i  I 
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The  names  given  to  such  contracted  or  expanded  groups 
are,  according  to  the  number  of  notes  involved,  triplets, 
flUADRuPLETS,  QUINTUPLETS,  etc.  (See  articles  in  the  Dic- 
tionary for  further  information.) 

The  Tie. 

The  TIE  is  a  curved  mark  similar  to  a  slur  used  to 
connect  two  notes  of  the  same  pitch  and  to  indicate  that  the 
two  notes  represent  but  one  tone.  The  following  cases  occur 
where  a  tone  must  be  written  as  two  notes  tied: 

1.  When  the  tone  is  longer  than  a  given  note  but 
as  long  as  the  dot-    ^**>  has    only    the  f+f 

ted      note.      Thus    iPnotation      '       r 

2.  Where  a  tone  lies  partly  in  one 
measure  and  partly   in  the  next,  thus^ 
Here  c'  is  but  one  tone. 

[Note. — But  Brahms  sometimes,  following  the  example 
of  mediaeval  writers,  wrote  such  a  tone 
33   a    single    note   across    the   measure- 
bar,  in  this  way : 

The  same  rule  is  sometimes  made  to  include  that  of 
rfiythmical  divisions  within  the  measure;  but  such  applica- 
tion has  some  very  common  exceptions  which  will  be  con- 
sidered later.    An  illustration  of  the  rule  is  as  follows :  Thus 
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The  direct  opposite  of  the  tie,  where  two  notes  are  re- 
quired for  one  tone,  is  the  tremolo,  where  one  note  is  made 
to  serve  for  a  series  of  rapid  repetitions  of  the  same  tone. 

The  notation  of  this  is  the  use  of  straight  hooks  drawn 
across  the  stem  of  the  note,  the  number  of  hooks  indicating 
the  value  of  each  repetition-note. 


Thn8  = 


=  equals 


A  simtiltaneous  tremolo  of  several  notes  on  the  piano 
for  the  same  hand  is  played  by  striking  alternately  higher 
and  lower  tones. 


Thus  = 


=  equals 


Where  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether  such  simul- 
taneous repetitions  upon  die  piano  are  to  be  played  as  a 
tremolo  or  not,  a  portion  of  the  effect  is  often  notated  in 
full,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  whole; 


"(TUi  i  " 


Broken  Chords,  or  Arpeggios. 

A  series  of  tones  struck  rapidly  in  succession  from  lowest 
to  highest,  but  then  continuing 
to  sound  sinmuhaneously,  may 
be    written    in    vertical    lines, 
with  the  roll-mark,  thus 

The  broken-chord  effect,  especially  when  it  is  somewhat 
deliberate,  is  occasionally  written  in  small  arp^[gio  notes. 
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which  are  then  axmected  by  ties  to  a  vertical  writtng  ia 
full-sized  notes. 


On  the  pianoforte  simultaneous 
broken  chords  may  be  made  with  the 
right  and  left  hand,  thus 


Hence,  of  the  single  continuous  roll 
is  desired,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  th€ 
roU-mark  continuous,  as 


Octave  Abbreviation. 

A  passage  to  be  played  in  octaves  may  be  written  as  a 
single  melody,  with  the  sign  eoB'  8va  *^  >  signifying  that 
both  the  melody  as  written  and  the  octave  above  it  are  to  be 
played;  oreoW Sva  dofca*— signifying  that  the  melody  and 
the  octave  below  it  are  to  be  played. 

The  Pause  or  Hold. 

The  sign  /ts  calls  for  a  halt  in  the  prepress  of  the 
music.  Over  or  under  a  note  it  prolongs  all  the  tones  sound- 
ing at  the  moment  the  note  would  otherwise  end.  Over  or 
under  a  rest  it  prolongs  the  silence.  Over  or  under  a  bar  it 
detaches  the  music  before  the  bar,  by  a  silence,  from  that 
which  follows. 

No  definite  rule  for  the  duration  of  a  hold  can  be  given 
except  that  it  confonns  to  some  rhythmic  unit  or  group  of 
units. 
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Repetition. 

Any  portion  of  a  composition  may  be  repeated  by  draw- 
ing a  DOUBLE  BAR  at  its  beginning  and  end,  with  dots  after 

the  first  double  bar  and    K  '  —  ■ 

before  the  second,  thus ;    ''■  ■  'B 

When  the  repeat  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  music, 
the  first  double  bar  and  dots  are  not  needed. 

If  in  the  repetition  the  last  measure  or  two  is  to  be 
excluded  and  others  substituted,  a  horizontal  line  is  drawn 
over  the  excluded  measures,  before  the  double  bar,  and  the 
phrase  la  prima  volta  (first  time),  /"",  etc.,  or  simply  /,  is 
written;  while  over  the  substituted  measures,  after  the  double 
bar,  a  similar  line  and  the  phrase  la  seconda  volta  (second 
lime),  etc.,  appears.     For  example, 

Bach:  

>''LLmjiFairr"rrriTi 

indicates  that  for  the  first  time  one  should  play 


but  on  the  repeat: 


If  at  the  beginning  of  a  composition  it  be  desired  to 
repeat  some  or  all  of  the  first  part,  the  words  da  capo  (from 
the  beginning),  abbreviated  Z).  C,  are  used,  with  a  designa- 
tion of  how  much  is  to  be  repeated.  For  example,  D.  C.  ai 
^T\  means  "  repeat  from  the  beginning  to  a  double  bar 
having  over  it  a  hold  " ;  D.  C.  al  fine  means  "  repeat  from  the 
beginning  to  the  word  fine  (end)" ;  D.  C.  al  JjR,  "  repeat 
to  the  sign." 
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If  the  repeat  is  not  from  the  beginning,  the  expression 
dai  segno,  requiring  repeat  from  the  sign  \fi ,  or  dai  segno 
at  segno,  "  from  the  sign  to  the  sign,"  may  be  used. 

Repetitions  of  short  groups  in  printed  music  are  usually 
written  out  in  full;  but  somewhat  rarely  (more  frequently 
in  manuscript),  the  following  signs  are  found: 

When  all  the  notes  of  a  single  measure,  or  portion  of 
a  measure,  are  to  be  repeated,  a  single  slanting  line,  with  a 
dot  above  and  below  y,  or  the  word  bis  written  above 
the  group  to  be  repeated,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  repeat, 
thus: 

If  all  the  notes  repeated  have  the  same  time-value,  the 
dots  in  this  sign  may  be  omitted,  the  single  line  being  used 
if  the  notes  are  eighths  or  longer  notes,  while  for  notes  of 
less  time-value  the  number  of  lines  corresponds  to  the  re- 
quired note-value,  thus : 

rrJJi-iHT]  I    i"^      I 

Occasionally,  when  such  repetition  group  has  but  two  or 
three  tones  of  little  time-value,  the  figures  are  written  out 
in  notes  each  of  which  would  occupy  the  whole  time,  but 
with  hooks  joined  to  the  notes  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
the  actual  tone-values  to  be  played  and  repeated. 


Thus     ■  J*  J--  equals       J  J  J  ^  and 
equals 
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Oknajcents. 

The  remainder  of  the  special  notations  to  be  referred 
to  are  usually  classed  as  signs  of  ornamentation,  the  effects 
for  which  they  call  being  regarded  as  "  graces "  to  the 
music. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  among  musicians  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  these  signs  are  to  be  played; 
the  issue  being  whether  Oie  grace-notes  in  question  should 
take  their  time  of  performance  from  the  note  with  which 
they  are  written,  or  from  the  note  or  rest  preceding  this. 
This  division  is  in  reality  a  conflict  as  to  the  purpose  and 
value  of  ornamentation  in  music. 

The  theory  which  is  historically  the  earlier,  and  was 
apparently  universal  in  the  days  of  Bach,  and  even  later 
than  Mozart,  assumes  that  graces  are,  for  the  most  part,  a 
rhythmic  as  well  as  a  melodic  variation  of  the  music  to 
which  the  graces  are  added;  the  alteration  of  melody  being 
heightened  by  the  piquant  irregularity  brought  into  the 
rhythm. 

It  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  theory  that  the  music 
of  the  periods  which  used  these  signs  the  most  has  a  free- 
dom of  rhythm  quite  in  accord  with  such  a  conception, 
while  the  musical  instruments  were  then  at  a  stage  of 
development  which  would  naturally  give  rise  to  such 
effects. 

The  contrary  theory  asserts  that  graces  are  but  delicate 
adornments  of  music,  disturbing  neither  the  onward  flow  of 
rhythm  nor  of  melody. 

Inasmuch  as  classic  writers  have  usually  been  fully 
committed  to  the  one  or  the  other  theory,  the  use  of  graces 
which  each  composer  makes  must  be  studied  in  the  U^t  of 
his  own  history. 

One  admirable  result  of  the  conflict  is,  that  modem 
writers,  in  order  to  express  themselves  unmistakably,  are 
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beii^  forced  to  abandon  most  of  the  old  signs,  and  write 
everything  out  in  full.  Moreover,  the  conception  that  grace 
notes  are  the  delicate  traceries  in  music  has  led  composers 
to  put  the  special  ornaments  ba^  on  this  view,  into  smaller 
notes  than  the  rest  of  the  music,  such  notes  to  be  played 
without  disturbii^  the  rhythmic  onflow,  and  frequently  also 
more  lightly  tlian  the  rest. 

The  prindpal  signs  to  be  found  in  classic  and  modem 
music  are  the  mordent  '*^i  the  pralltrUler  (inverted 
mordent,  ^,  the  turn  €*,  the  trill  or  shake  i***  or  tr  H*i 
the  long  and  short  appoggtatura,  and  the  double  appog- 
giatura. 

For  definition  of  these  words,  and  instructions  as  to 
their  performance,  consult  the  Dictionary  of  the  American 
History  and  Encyclopedia  of  Music,  or  the  judgment  of 
teachers,  since  there  is  no  universally  recognized  authori^ 
in  the  matter.  See,  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject, 
"  Musical  Ornamentation,"  by  Edward  Dannreuther. 

Exercises  ih  Special  Notations  of  Duration. 
1.     Simplify  and  correct  the  following  passage: 

^^  Jiff  jiT^h7Hn^friii*^|!»^ 
j^r  |inJ>y»;wTJ^riJ]^[j|gfT[i»y|if>i 

ji' irii friiirufriiiiriifr^ 
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2.  Write  out  in  full  the  following  condensed  passage: 

3.  Look  up  and  write  out  the  definitions  of  alt  words 
in  this  lesson  not  already  explained. 


NOTATION  OF  FORCE  AND  OF  COLOR. 
NoTATioK  OF  Force  (Dynamics). 

Notation  of  dynamics  in  music  is  of  two  distinct  sorts : 
First. — General  expression  of  force. 
Second. — Indications   of   accent,   connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  rhythm. 

General  Dynamics. 

The  sounds  in  music  are  of  varying  degrees  of  force, 
the  music  being  or  becoming  louder,  or  being  or  becoming 
softer  at  one  time  than  another;  part  of  the  tones  which 
sound  at  a  given  moment  having,  it  may  be,  greater  stress 
than  the  remainder,  etc. 

The  notation  of  these  gradations  in  force  is  by  the  use 
of  letters,  words  or  signs,  placed  in  and  about  the  music. 

From  softest  to  loudest,  the  letter-abbreviations  in  com- 
mon use  are:  ppp,  pp,  p  (piano),  mp  (mezzo  piano),  mf,  f 
(forte),  ff  and  ///.  The  effect  called  for  by  any  of  these 
letters  is  assumed  to  continue  until  contradicted  by  some 
new  sign. 
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A  gradual  increase  of  force  is  indicated  by  the  word 
crescendo,  cresc,   or  by  the  sign    -=ril  A   gradual 

decrease  of  force  is  indicated  by  the  word  diminuendo,  dim., 
or  by  the  sign    '^^z::=-  Both  of  these  words  are  fre- 

quently modified  as  poco  a  poco  cresc,  or  molto  dim.,  etc. 

Sudden  force  on  a  single  tone  or  chord  is  indicated  by 
sf,  sfs,  fs,  A«rv  (all  standing  for  the  word  sforzando). 
When,  a  single  tone  thus  emphasized  decreased  instantly 
piano,  the  letters  sfp  are  used. 

A  series  of  sforzando  notes  in  a  single  melody  may  be 
indicated  by  the  words  marcato,  marcatissimo ;  an  entire 
passage  thus  emphasized  by  rfz  (rinforsando) .  An  extremely 
heavy  pasage  of  sforzando  effects  may  be  marked  martellato. 

Legato  passages  for  the  piano,  having  tones  to  be  made 
full  and  prominent  but  not  to  be  sharply  struck,  may  have  a 
short  horizon-  5  5  drawn  over  the  notes  in  question, 
tal  mark,  thus:  f  T  or  niay  use  the  word  tempo. 
The  word  pesante  calls  for  still  more  weighty  effect  of  the 
same  sort. 

Non-legato  notes  use  for  the  T 

same  purpose  the  mark  and  dot,  thus :        ) 

A  number  of  words  that  primarily  refer  to  tempo  are 
found  so  certainly  to  involve  also  a  dynamic  change  that  the 
accompanying  sign  of  force  is  usually  omitted,  it  being  im- 
plied in  the  tempo  indication.  For  example,  the  followii^ 
words  are  commonly  felt  to  have  this  double  sense :  strin- 
gendo  (equals  accelerando  e  crescendo),  rallentando  (equals 
ritardando  e  diminuendo),  and  allargando  (equals  ritardando 
e  piu  forte). 

Accent. 

In  music  as  in  speech  there  is  constant  interplay  of  more 
or  less  prominence  given  to  the  tones  as  they  succeed  each 
other.  The  more  prominent  tones  are  termed  accented 
tones.  Accents  are  of  two  sorts,  special  accents  and  rhythmic 
accents. 
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Special  accents  lay  stress  on  the  tones  by  added  force, 
but  are  unconnected  with  the  idea  of  time.  They  are  notated, 
whenever  they  occur,  by  the  sforzando  mark,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Rhythmic  accents  are  involved  in  the  problem  of  the 
grouping  of  time-units  (commonly  called  beats  or  pulses). 
This  grouping  is  accomplished  by  the  r^ular  recurrence  of 
accented  beats.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  rhythmic 
accents  are  not  necessarily  or  always  brought  about  by  stress 
due  to  loudness  of  tones.  The  extra  length  of  tones  begin- 
ning on  the  beat,  or  an  important  chord,  can  serve  equally 
well  to  give  accent.  The  notation  of  rhythmic  accents  is 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  rhythm  itself,  and  can  best 
be  discussed  under  the  latter  head. 

Exercises  in  the  Notation  op  Dynamics. 

1.  Indicate  by  signs  (not  words)  the  fact  that  the  fol- 
lowing melody  should  begin  softly,  increase  gradually  to  its 
most  important  note,  and  then  suddenly  become  soft,  after 
which  it  is  to  die  away  to  the  softest  possible  tone : 

2.  Read  the  signs  of  force  placed  about  in  printed 
music  until  these  signs  suggest  at  once  the  treatment  of  the 
music  required  thereby. 

3.  State  what  sort  of  accents  depend  wholly  upon 
force.  What  depend  partly  upon  force.  How  can  accent 
be  indicated  without  any  special  stress? 

Color. 

Timbre,  or  color,  often  called  quauty,  is  that  charac- 
teristic of  musical  sounds  which  makes  the  violin  tone  differ 
from  the  flute  tone,  the  human  voice  from  the  trumpet,  etc.. 
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although  in  pitch,  lei^th  and  force  the  sounds  utered  be 
identical.  A  thorough  understanding  of  this  would  call  for 
a  complete  study  of  acoustics  —  the  physical  basis  of  sound. 
For  the  purpose  of  musical  judgment  and  knowledge  of  color 
e£Fects,  the  following  statements  may  be  sufficient : 

Color  in  a  Single  Tone. 

What  is  ordinarily  recognized  as  a  single  tone  is,  almost 
widiout  exception,  in  reality  a  group  of  sounds  of  different 
piteh,  making  a  composite  tone.  The  composite  consists  of 
either  the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the  following  series; 
namely,  a  lowest  sound,  called  a  fundamental,  which  is  the 
only  pitch  we  usually  notice,  and  after  which  we  name  the 
tone;  and,  in  addition,  a  large  nimiber  of  higher  sounds, 
called  overtones,  upper  partials,  or  harmonics,  which  are 
related  to  the  lowest,  as,  in  the  example  below,  the  higher 
tones  are  to  the  tone  C.  The  complete  composite  tone  is 
called  the  harmonic  chord  of  nature. 

[Note. — The  illustration  presents  the  composite  tone  of 
great  C,  carried  up  as  far  as  c'.  The  tones  represented  by 
bracketed  notes  are  decidedly  out  of  pitch  in  our  scale  sys- 
tem, while  several  of  the  others  are  slightly  falsified  by  the 
tempered  scale.] 


-ffe4- 


(l^e-)  (^^)   t|n  ^ 


Under  usual  circumstances  the  fundamental  of  the  group 
is  by  far  the  loudest  sound,  the  others  rapidly  decreasing  in 
volume  as  the  series  ascends.  The  difference  in  color  which 
the  same  tone  has  when  produced  on  different  instruments 
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is  due  either  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  of  these 
upper  partials  (that  is,  to  the  completeness  of  the  composite), 
or  to  variation  in  the  force  of  some  of  the  partials.  Instru- 
ments which  have  few  and  tow  upper  partials  predominating 
give  a  smoother  tone,  while  instruments  which  have  many 
and  high  partials  predominating  give  a  more  incisive  tone. 

The  Educating  Infxuence  of  the  Harmonic  Chokd. 

A  large  number  of  the  laws  of  simple  harmony  and  of 
melody  are  based  on  the  unconscious  education  of  the  ear  by 
the  harmonic  chord  of  nature.  That  is,  many  of  the  effects 
of  harmony,  which  practical  musicians  have  recognized  as 
good,  already  appear  in  miniature  in  the  harmonic  chord. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  molding  power  of 
the  chord  has  been  historically,  and  must  be  practically,  lim- 
ited by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  unaided  ear  to  harmonic 
effects  in  the  chord  and  in  music.  Attempts  to  justify  rules 
of  harmony  from  the  presence  in  the  harmonic  chord  of 
extremely  high  and  feeble  partials,  must  be  fallacious.  The 
judgment  of  musicians  as  to  color  effects  is  almost  invariably 
instinctive.  The  thing  they  pronounce  good  will  later  be 
demonstrated  to  be  so,  but  they  cannot  tell  why  at  the  time. 

Color  in  Combinations  of  Tone. 

When  tones  are  combined  in  chords,  since  each  tone  is 
a  composite,  the  chord  as  a  whole  produces  a  new  color 
which  varies  greatly  according  to  the  actual  tones  used,  the 
color  of  each  single  tone.  etc.  This  is  the  more  complicated, 
because  a  chord  actually  creates  certain  tones  (resultant 
tones)  lower  than  any  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  chord; 
i.  e.,  sounds  which  were  not  present  in  any  single  composite 
tone. 

The  smoothness  or  harshness  of  a  chord,  however,  is 
found  to  depend  upon  the  same  general  characteristics  as  in 
the  case  of  a  single  tone. 
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That  is,  chords  in  which  the  upper  partials  of  the  single 
tones  unite  to  emphasize  in  the  maiii  the  lower  partials  of  the 
conibined  series  will  be  smooth  and  rich;  while  chords  in 
which  the  upper  partials  conflict  or  emphasize  the  higher 
partials  of  the  series  will  be  brilliant  or  harsh. 


Notice  that  of  the  chords  here  given,  those  whose  tones 
are  at  greater  distance  from  each  other,  and  whose  tones  are 
higher  in  pitch,  are  smoother  in  effect. 

Composers  are  able  to  take  skilful  advantage  of  this  fact, 
either  to  increase  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  their  music,  or  to 
create  a  delightful  sense  of  restfulness. 

The  harshness  or  smoothness  of  any  chord  can  likewise 
be  intensified  by  the  use  of  instruments  which  emphasize 
those  partials  that  will  produce  the  desired  effect,  or  which 
omit  those  partials  that  would  hinder  the  eflFect.  Thus  the 
varying  purposes  of  the  music  are  heightened  by  skilful  use 
of  color  in  instruments.  It  is  this  which  lends  much  richness 
and  diversity  to  orchestral  music 

Notation  of  Color. 

Notation  of  color  is  therefore  seen  to  consist  of  two 
things:  first,  the  choice  of  chord-tones;  second,  the  choice  of 
instruments. 
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The  fii?t  is  involved  in  the  make-up  of  the  music  as  a. 
whole.  The  second  is  what  is  called  scoring  of  the  compo- 
sition—  for  human  voices,  orchestra,  band,  organ,  piano  — 
one  or  all  of  these. 

Exercises  on  the  Notation  of  Color. 

[Note. — It  is  difficult  to  present  exercises  based  on  so 
brief  a  statement  of  color  as  that  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs.    The  following  questions  may  prove  st^^restive :] 

1.  Why  do  chords  played  in  the  middle  register  of 
the  pianoforte  (c  to  c')  sound  well  in  a  close  arrangement, 
while  those  played  below  c  seem  blurred  and  dull,  and  those 
above  c*  seem  thin? 

2.  Why  does  the  music  of  a  male  quartet  sound  richer 
than  that  of  a  female  quartet? 

3.  Why 

does  the  chord 


LESSON  VIII. 
RHYTHM:  ACCENT  GROUPS. 

Rhythm  in  music  is  the  orderly  marshaling  of  the  units, 
and  of  groups  of  units.  It  is  the  element  of  unity  in  time 
upon  which  all  proportion  depends. 

Abstractly  stated,  it  is  the  grouping  of  time  into  regular 
successions  of  time-periods  by  the  recurrence  of  identical  or 
of  similar  phenomena. 

Time-units  are  grouped  by  the  regular  return  of  accent 
into  ACCENT  GROUPS  (or  MUSICAL  meters). 

Accent  Groups. 

Accent  groups  are  either  simple,  compound  or  mixed 
(osmplex). 
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Simple  accent  groups  have  but  one  accent  to  the 
group,  and  are  usually  made  of  two,  of  three,  and  rarely,  in 
quick  tempo,  of  four  beats. 

Simple  accent  groups  have,  then,  the  following  group 
forms  (using  the  numet^  I.  to  indicate  the  accented  beat) : 

Group  by  twos,  either  (1,  2)  (1,  2)  or  (2,  1)  (2,  H : 
MendelBsohn  r- 

Schumann  (T    ,         s)       (i       ,      t)    ( t  ,         t  )(f>s) 

(I  ,    t   )(i.     '  )     <• '    '     X''     '     ' 

Group  by  threes,  (1, 2, 3)  (1, 2, 3)  or  (3, 1, 2)  (3. 1, 2) 
or  (2,  3,  1)  (2,  3,  1). 

Beethoven 

(i    t^a    SB)a  s  a)(is^it«XutXi    t  «)  (if) 

.Beethoven  _ 

(•    i^  ii)#  1  «)(•  ii)(t  iiX>  ")»    ••)(•    i  «) 


(1  >  i)(i    a    i)(i  t  i)<>  '  iH'  •  0  (t  •  d 
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Group  by  fours ;  such  groups,  through  rare,  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  rapid  tick-hke  beats  and  sit^le  accent : 


CoMPOuifD  ACCENT  GROUPS  have  two  or  more  accents 
of  different  degrees  of  importance  to  the  group.  They  are 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  grouping  of  the  simple  groups  by 
means  of  added  stronger  accents. 

Thus,  two  groups  of  simple  twos  combine  to  a  com- 
pound of  four  with  the  following  possible  variants: 


4    )  (i    «  «  4)    (i  t  « 


4      )(1      *     «  4 


(4,    1,  2,a)C4,      1,B,8)(4      1,  a,3)(4         1,3,8) 
HAYDEN ,  --^1     I    I  T^, 

(S,4,l,3)(3,      4,      1,  2)(3, 4,1,2)  CS,      4..    1,2) 
RUBINSTEIN 

I'llTi  Ml  |T'  '^V^^i^ 

(2,  8,  4.  l)(a,     8,  4,  0(2,8,  4,  1)(2,     8,4,1) 
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Compounds  of  simple  threes  combine  to  make  nines, 
with  nine  possible  variants: 


BEETHOVEN 


1,2,8,4,5,6,7,8,9)   fl,3,8,4,5 


Mixed  accent  groups,  or  complfx  accent  groups  are 
those  formed  by  uniting  two  simple  groups  of  threes  into  a 
I^Tga  group  of  six,  or  three  simple  groups  of  twos  into  a 
group  of  six : 

MOZART  1^ 

(I,  8,s,4,s,6Xi,  s,s,4,5,eia,a,8,4^,eKi,a,3,  4,S,<I) 

BEETHOVEN 

(5  6,1.  S,3,4}(5,6.1.S.3,4)(S,  6,1,8,  3,4)  (5,6.  1,2,3 

In  the  notation  of  rhythm  a  difficulty  arises  in  regard  to 
mixed  accent  groups  which  will  be  treated  in  the  paragraph 
discussing  time  signatures. 

Notation  of  Accent  Groups. 

The  BAR  line  is  a  vertical  stroke  across  the  staff  drawn 
before  each  beat  1  of  a  group,  whether  simple  or  compound; 
that  is,  before  each  strongest  accent  of  the  group   form. 
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These  bars  mark  off  the  music  into  regular  sections  called 
MEASURES,  which  are  often  confused  with  the  metric  or  ac- 
cent group,  since  they  have  the  same  length  and  are  so  obvi- 
ous in  appearance. 

It  is  important  to  understand  thoroi^hly  the  distinction 
between  a  measure  and  an  accent  group.  The  latter  has  the 
same  length  as  the  former,  but  may  begin  on  any  beat  of  the 
measure.  The  latter  is  the  real  musical  group,  tiie  former  is 
the  mechanical  indication  of  group. 

The  TIME  SIGNATURE  is  a  fraction  placed  after  the  key 
signature  on  the  first  staff  of  the  music  (not  repeated  with 
each  staff). 

It  serves  to  tell  the  meter  in  the  following  way:  the 
numerator  of  the  fraction  gives  the  number  of  beats  in  the 
accent  group,  while  the  denominator,  with  one  as  numerator, 
gives  the  name  of  the  note-value  for  each  beat. 

Music,  the  measure  of  which  contains  two  units,  or  its 
square,  is  said  to  be  in  duple  time.  The  signatures  of  duple 
time  in  common  use  are: 

Single  duple  time,      S^  *    1 

Compound  duple  time,     i  i  1 

A  common  substitute  for  %  is  the  sign  (p.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  equally  common  sign  C 
without  the  vertical  line,  which  is  usual  as '  a  substitute 
for  i  Consult  the  dictionary,  under  the  head  Alla  Brkve, 
for  further  statement  of  the  meaning  of  these  signs: 
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SCHUBERT.Op.tO.Nol 

pu  pa-irTr  cjir7r  m'i[jT  ^ 

Music,  the  measure  of  which  contains  three  units  or  its 
square,  is  said  to  be  in  trifle  tiue.  The  signatures  of 
triple  time  in  common  use  are: 

Simple  triple  time,    a^  ^  1 

Compound  triple  time,    ^  S,  iV 

BRAHMS,  Sd.Symphony. 


Music,  the  measure  of  which  contains  the  multiple  of 
three  tjnits  by  two,  has  sometimes  been  classed  under  the 
head  of  duple,  sometimes  under  the  head  of  triple  time.  A 
more  exact  name  would  be  uixtD  time.  The  statures  of 
mixed  time  in  common  use  have  as  numerator  either  6 
(threes  combined  by  twos),  or  12  (threes  combined  by  twos 
and  by  twos  again).    They  are: 

Compound  mixed  time,  S,  2,  iV 
Double-compound  mixed  time,  ?  ?  % 
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BEETHOVEN 


The  opposite  kind  of  six^>eat  group,  in  which  the  simple 
group  is  of  two,  does  not  have  a  true  time  signature,  but 
borrows  the  simple  signature  of  its  larger  grouping  (3). 


MENDELSSOHN 
Q  ^  /tniiante 


^ 


^i 


w^ 


"*rr  r  r 


^ 


^empre  piano  legatisaitiw 


r'  Lu'r 


\8)(l2  34    5«) 


This  observation  is  important  to  the  practical  student, 
for  it  furnishes  him  the  following  rule:  In  counting  music 
of  moderate  or  slow  tempo  with  the  signatures  \  or  %^ 
count  six  heats  to  the  measure,  accenting  beats  i,  j  and  5. 

Double-compound  time  signatures  are  rarely  found  in 
music,  except  that  already  given  with  12  for  numerator. 
They  offer  no  difficulty  to  the  student. 
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Music  with  irregular  time  signature,  such  as  {  or  ^ 
is  a  form  of  mixed  time  due  to  alternation  of  two  or  more 
differing  simple  groups;  the  group  of  5  being  2  +  3,  or 

3  +  2 ;  the  group  of  seven  being  3  +  4  or  2  +  3  +  2,  or 

4  +  3.  The  simple  groups  can  usually  be  detected  on  in- 
ternal evidence  quite  readily. 

Interchange  of  Accent-Group  Forms. 

Since  the  chief  value  of  a  rhythm  depends  upon  the 
regularity  of  the  recurrent  accent,  and  not  so  much  on  the 
place  of  the  accent  in  the  group,  advantage  is  often  taken  of 
this  fact  in  music,  as  in  poetry,  to  change  the  group  form 
without  altering  the  march  of  the  accents.  For  example,  in 
the  andante  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  op.  26,  the  rhythmic 

group ,  suggested  by  the  first  three  notes,  is  so  often 

apparently  abandoned  for  the  group  —  that  one  mi^t  re- 
gard the  unaccented  beginning  note  as  a  mere  preliminary  to 
the  latter  group  form,  did  not  the  former  plainly  assert  it- 
self in  the  sixteenth  measure  and  following.  The  following 
extract  from  Mendelssohn's  second  Song  Without  Words 
illustrates  this,  where  the  shift  in  rhythmic  grouping  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  special  charms  of  the  piece : 

(3     1     2K3       i     2X3       1    2)(3      t     2)  (3 


2)       (1  2  3)     Cl    2  3)    (1   '2  8) 
(1      2    3) 

It  is  this  frequent  shift  of  group  fonii  that  renders  the 
present  mode  of  marking  off  measures  by  bars  before  the 
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strongest  accents  far  better  than  any  attempt  to  indicate  the 
rhythmic  groups  themselves  to  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  writer  or  interpreter  of  music  should 
perceive  in  every  instance  the  group  form  at  the  moment  in 
use. 

Exercises  in  Accent^houp  Rhythm. 

First. — Copy  out  the  musical  examples  in  this  lesson 
which  have  time  signatures  or  bars,  inserting  the  signatures 
and  bars  in  the  proper  places. 

Second. — Copy  the  first  few  measures  of  pieces  in  all 
the  different  time  signatures,  which  you  can  find.  Place 
below  the  music  the  indications  of  group  form  used. 


SPECIAL  EFFECTS  OF  RHYTHM. 

ISREGULAH  AND  COMPLICATED   TiMB. 

Composers  sometimes  interrupt  the  regularity  of  the 
grouping  in  a  piece  to  insert  momentary  groupings  of  an- 
other sort.  When  the  notation  in  this  device  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  expanded  or  contracted  note  values 
(triplets,  etc.),  spoken  of  in  Lesson  VI.,  the  change  of  time 
is  indicated  by  the  proper  time  signature  inserted  at  the 
moment  and  corrected  when  the  old  time  returns. 

Often  in  music  two  kinds  of  rhythmic  grouping  are 
carried  along  together.  In  this  case  it  is  customary  to  use 
a  time  signature  that  fits  to  the  more  important  rhythm. 

The  following  example  gives  a  melody  in  mixed  time 
(2  +  2  +  2),  and  accompaniment  in  compound  triple 
time.     The  time-signature  of  this  example  is  that  of  die 
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melody  1    Tht  tnu  time-signatur*  for  the  accompanimeat 
would  be    SL 


.  MENDEESSOHN 


This  complication  is  found  somewhat  more  rarely  with 
three  notes  against  four,  or  four  notes  against  five. 

The  true  right-hand  signature  for  the  folbwing  example 
would  be  J,  of  the  left  hand,  i 


.CHOPIN,  Etude. 


j/',.>,  rfTTT^ 


r  r>r  r 


^etc. 


JjJ^'tU-J^^ 


Instances  are  also  found  where  the  time  units  coincide, 
but  the  rhythmic  accents  differ,  as  in  the  following  examples. 
The  right-hand  signature  of  this  would  be  |  (2  +  2  +  2)  ; 
the  left-hand,  ,^  In  seeking  for  a  common  signature, 
Schumann  chose  ^  thus  insisting  upon  the  triplet  effect 
of  the  left  hand,  the  regular  pulsation  of  which,  against  the 
prominent,  almost  overpowering,  simplicity  of  the  melody  in 
%  constitutes  the  greatest  charm  of  the  music : 
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SCHDMANJijOp  l>,Na.l. 


|r>  \Jr\.;Uii^ 


Grammatical  and  Rhetorical  Accents. 

The  accents  which  are  essential  to  regular  rhythmic 
groupings  are  called  grammatical  accents,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  added,  and  often  irregular,  stresses  which 
are  used  to  produce  unusual  or  characteristic  rhythmic  effects. 
These  are  called  rhetorical  accents.  The  latter  are  addi- 
tions to  the  regular  accent  rhythms,  and  jn  no  sense  substi' 
tutions  for  them. 

Syncopation. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used  and  most  interesting 
of  these  added  effects  of  rhetorical  stress  is  called  synco- 
pation. 

This  is  an  apparent  displacement  of  the  grammatical 
accent  by  giving  greater  importance  to  what  would  else  be 
unaccented. 

It  may  be  accomplished — 

ROSSim,.Stebftt  Mater. 

First. — By  contin- 
uing a  tone  from  the 
unaccented  part  of  a 
measure  over  the  time 
of  the  regular  accent: 


Second. — By  a  sforzando  on  a  note  not  regularly  ac- 
cented: 
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BEETHOVEN, 
S«ptette/>p.SO. 


BEETHOVEN, 
Op.M,No.8. 


Third. — By  slurring  from  the  weakest  (unaccented)  part 
of  the  measure  to  a  strong  one : 
SCHUMANN 


unless  the  note  at  the  regular  accent  is  the  longer,  or  is  given 
a  sforzando  mark;  thus  the  following  is  not  syncopated: 
BEETHOVEN. Op   14. No  2 

Fourth. — By  introducing  a  rest  at  the  regular  accent: 

en  I  EG 

Andante  eon  aentiniento 


"'  dh  rfi 


I'Lr^rf'f 


^ 


d^'  dj- 


ijj    lL 


JJj  'I'^-^l  ^^jJXj 
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SAINT-SAENS.  Lyr»  aird  Harp 


i;'j>iiJij'j.3^ijij^^^ 


Fifths  By 
UM    of    loi^rer 
tone  values  on 
the  weak  parts  '#)*' 
of  the  measure : 

Although  these  apparent  displacements  are  exceedingly 
common,  and  often  very  beautiful  in  their  occasional  and 
irregular  use,  the  essential  nature  of  syncopation  is  best 
seen  in  its  rhythmic  use.  This  consists  in  combining  two 
rhythms  with  the  accents  of  the  syncopation  rhythm  always 
or  chiefly  where  the  main  rhythm  is  unaccented. 

To  be  of  value,  this  added  rhythm  must  be  continued, 
on  the  one  hand,  long  enough  to  command  recognition  as  a 
rhythm;  and,  on  the  other,  not  so  long  as  to  supplant  the 
old  rh}'thm,  and  thus  cause  an  actual  change  of  time.  The 
beauty  of  the  device  lies  in  the  allegiance  of  the  mind  to  the 
old  rhythm,  which  persists  against  the  insistence  of  the  new, 
and  compels  its  final  submission : 


BEETHOVEN, Op. 27, No  8 
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SIITHOVIN.Op.  f4,Na.t. 


(1       8  ,     S      4) 


n  f 'f|  r  r„ 


PS= 


STRAUSS, Waltz 


j-  ^"^r 


Syncopation 

group 
Main 
group 


^ 


fe 


wm 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


i£     lj(2         IXZ      1)    (2     1)(2        (j)    2     3 
1.(1      2    3)      <1      2     3)     (1     2    3)       d      »     3J 


Rhythmic  syncopation  is  often  so  made  as  to  tempo- 
rarily dMUidon  (in  sound)  the  original  rhythm,  leaving  no 
way  except  the  memory  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  original 
rhythm,  as  in  the  following  example  by  Schumann.  Most 
writers,  however,  either  frequently  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  original  rhythm,  or  introduce  it  with  the  syncopation, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  listener  from  losing  the  syncopation 
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f«elii^,  and  from  regardit^  the  music  as  a  simple  change 
of  time: 


SCHUMANN.Concerto>Op.84. 


^ 


iili   J 


aa^ 


^^ 


Syncopationi . 

ff'OUp 

(t 


Main 

4 


trouv 


2)  (I, 
3) 


2)  (1, 
(I        2 


2)  (I, 

3)    (I 


2)(l, 
2       3) 


■J«ll»  i      J     >.> 


n 

m 


m 


^ 


m 


2) 


^ 


^ 


A  very  beautiful  intennittent  syncopation  is  often  found 
in  the  accompaniment  of  a  melody,  where  the  strongest  ac- 
cents of  a  rhythm  are  retained,  but  the  syncopation  regu- 
larly overthrows  the  weaker  accents: 

RUBlNSTEIN.Op  44, No  I 


n^^i^n"? 


I  jr  rjr  rljf  fjr  F 

A  final  distinction  between  rhythm  m  its  general  and 
universal  sense,  and  a  rhythm,  needs  to  be  drawn  here.  It 
is  common  to  use  the  latter  phrase  "  a  rhythm  "  to  describe 
a  musical  pattern  of  tone  in  rhythm,  where  the  emphasis  is 
placed  not  upon  the  grouping  of  beats,  but  upon  the  actual 
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lengths  of  the  notes  as  well.     Thus  we  speak  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  mazurka,  and  mean  not  simply    J   time,  but  the  entire 
swing  given  to  the  melody      »       >■  ,  ^      »  ■>-     =»  |>-^ 
by  its  notes  in  tiie  charac     \^^  [•  \^ff  \^^f  \^f' 
tenstic  values  of  lUi  I  t    iu  i  i    ifcj  i  i    li  i     i 

There  is  an  additional  use  of  rhetorical  accent  in  dance 
and  march  rhythms,  consisting  of  extra  stress  on  the  gram- 
matical accents,  such  as  would  be  out  of  place  in  other  music, 
but  which  here  gives  the  chaeacteristic  swing  to  the 
RHYTHU.  Many  dances  have  also  a  syncopation  accent,  and 
fall  into  special  rhythmic  patterns  in  melody  or  accompani- 
ment. 

Rhythmic  Interpretation. 

No  notation  of  duration  or  force  has  ever  been  devised 
subtle  or  complete  enou^  to  cover  alt  those  shades  of  expres- 
sion which  lie  potentially  in  any  good  composition.  The 
general  intent  of  the  music,  grave  or  gay,  passionate  or  plead- 
ing, may  be  hinted  at  in  a  crude  way  by  word  or  phrase 
here  and  there  upon  the  page ;  for  example :  con  espressione, 
dotce,  dolente,  vivace,  con  fuoco,  amabile,  grasioso,  appas- 
sionata,  maestoso,  and  many  others. 

But  beyond  this  is  the  something  which  appeals  to  the 
nature  of  the  musician,  who  then  out  of  his  own  soul  has  to 
develop  and  complete  the  expression.  This  is  the  art  of 
interpretation,  and  the  great  player,  like  the  great  actor,  is 
he  who  can  most  completely  utter  the  fulness  of  the  thought 
which  lay  in  the  original  conception.  A  perfect  interpreta- 
tion can,  indeed,  sometimes  bring  forth  more  from  the  music 
than  the  composer  imagined,  but  never  less. 

The  delicate  accentuations  which  are  supplemental  to 
the  written  page  are  sometimes  called  pathetic  accents. 
It  is  upon  these  that  the  individuality  of  an  interpretation 
largely  depends.  One  of  the  problems  of  notation  which  a 
composer  must  decide  in  every  instance  is,  how  completely 
he  shall  write  out  indications  of  expression;  that  is,  con- 
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versely,  how  far  he  can  safely  leave  a  passage  to  the  sense 
of  the  musician  for  its  interpretation,  since,  in  any  case,  there 
is  much  that  must  remain  unwritten. 

On  the  side  of  the  i^ayer  general  condemnation  is 
given  to  one  who  insists  on  an  interpretation  which  disre- 
gards the  marks  of  the  composer's  intention;  whereas  con- 
siderable variation  in  unwritten  effects  may  be  allowed. 

Exercises  on  Special  Effects  of  Rhythu. 

These  must  consist  mainly  in  examination  of  printed 
music  to  discover 

First. — Instances  of  momentary  syncopation ; 
Second. — Instances  of  rhythmic  syncopation; 
Third. — Instances  of  characteristic  rhythms. 

The  fondness  of  Schumann,  of  Brahms,  and  of  the  mod- 
em French  school  for  these  special  effects  makes  it  possible 
to  send  the  student  to  the  pages  of  their  pianoforte  writings 
almost  at  random  in  search  of  these  beautiful  rhythmic 
devices. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  sometimes  the  signatures  and 
accent  signs  furnish  an  instant  clue  to  the  rhythmic  purpose 
of  the  composer;  but  also  sometimes  nothing  but  the  attempt 
to  play  the  page  reveals  the  subtle  cross  purposes  of 
rhythm. 

1.  Analyze  the  following  melody  from  the  Minnelied 
of  Brahms.  Is  it  a  case  of  accidental  or  of  rhythmic  synco- 
pation? 

J  I     I  I  1 1   1 1  M  I  I  1 1 1  I  I  I '  1 1  M 

i  f  111  r  Mii|    Ml  I'l'lfi  II  r^ 
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2.  State  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  a  waltz.  How 
could  the  time-signature  of  regular  waltzes  be  changed  to 
advantage? 

3.  List  and  define  the  words  in  this  ksson  that  have 
not  been  explained. 


CADENCE  GROUPS  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF 
RHYTHM  ON  NOTATION. 

Cadence  Groups. 

Accent-groups  are  themselves  grouped  into  cadence- 
groups  usually  by  twos  or  by  fours,  more  rarely  by  threes 
or  by  fives.  In  this  lai^^  rhythmic-grouping  of  music  the 
method  is  no  longer  through  accent,  but  rather  by  a  shaping 
of  the  melodies  and  harmonies  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
created  Ae  impression  of  coming  more  or  less  to  a  conclu- 
sion. This  6ni5h  to  each  of  the  larger  groups  is  called  the 
CADENCE.  In  the  study  of  harmony  the  student  learns  how 
to  construct  the  various  cadences  and  how  to  use  them  at 
the  end  of  the  proper  accent-groups  to  conclude  the  cadence- 
group. 

Cadence-rhythms  present  nothing  new  under  the  head 
of  dynamics,  and  involve  notation  in  but  a  slight  degree. 
They  need,  therefore,  only  such  statement  here  as  shall  make 
clear  their  connection  with  accent-rhythms.  This  may  be 
given  as  follows: 

Simple  Cadence-Groups  are  formed  by  tmiting  accent- 
rhythm,  simple  or  compound,  by  twos  or  by  fours,  or  only 
rarely  by  threes  or  by  fives. 
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Simple  accent-rhythms  are  apt  to  group  by  fotirs,  com- 
pound accent-rhythms  by  twos.  The  grouping  is  effected  by 
the  cadence  which  ends  the  group: 

MENDELSSOHN, Elijah 

fcadence)  (cadence) 

^T  rr  ^  ir  ^'^  UJ^ri^  ''  i 

He  thatshallen-duretotheend,     shall      be      sav-eo. 

Compound  cadence-groups  are  formed  by  uniting 
simple  cadence-groups,  usually  by  twos,  into  the  larger 
rhythm.  The  grouping  is  effected  by  having  the  cadence 
which  closes  the  compound  group  more  assertive  (stronger) 
than  the  others : 

WAGNER,  Goetterdaemmerung.       (cadence^ 

{iiii^gJjMjjTin^fN 

Double-compound  cadence-groups  arc  formed  by 
uniting  compound  cadence-groups,  by  twos,  sometimes  ^ 
threes,  to  form  a  group  which  is  felt  to  be  musically  com- 
plete. Usually  a  double-compound  cadence-group  is  suffi- 
cient to  completely  express  a  musical  thought.  //  is  then 
called  a  period. 

(Note. — A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  double- 
compound  cadence-group  and  the  period. 

The  period  is  a  complete  rhythmic  utterance  of  a 
musical  thought.  A  double-compound  cadence-group  is 
almost  always  a  period.  But  some  musical  thoughts  can  be 
framed  within  the  limits  of  a  compound,  or  even  of  a  simple  . 
cadence-group.  These  short  periods  are  somewhat  excep- 
tional, but  not  at  all  abnormal.  A  careful  observance  of  this 
distinction  is  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
rhythmic  structure  of  music] 
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The  putting  together  of  periods  in  order  to  make  a 
complete  piece  of  music  is  the  problem  of  uusical  foru. 
Rhythm  is  thus  seen  to  merge  into  musical  form,  and  to  be 
the  constructive  time  element  of  music  at  every  stage. 

Notation  op  Cadbnce-Rhythms. 

The  only  notation-sjTnbol  that  is  connected  with 
cadence-rhythm  is  the  double  bar:  This 
drawn  at  the  end  of  a  composition  or  of  some  : 
cadence-group  thereof.  Since  it  "  " 
on  the  rhythmic  group,  and  not  on  the  measure  as  such,  it 
frequently  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  measure,  and  is  not  to 
be  CQunfounded  with  the  measure-bar.  Often  in  hymn- 
tunes  a  single  broad  bar,  which  is  a  modified  double-bar,  is 
drawn  at  the  close  of  each  simple  cadence-group  (sui^  to  a 
line  of  verse).  The  laws  for  its  placing,  therefore,  are  the 
same  as  for  the  double-bar. 

The  Effect  of  Measuke  on  the  Writing  of  Notes 
AND  Rests. 

The  rules  for  the  writing  of  notes  are  based,  not  upon 
the  rhythmic  group,  but  upon  the  measure  and  its  divisions. 
For  this  purpose  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  strong 
and  the  weak  parts  of  the  measure,  as  follows: 

The  first  beat  of  the  measure  is  the  strongest  part  of  it. 
Otiier  accented  beats  are  relatively  strong  or  weak  as  they 
are  in  the  rhythmic  group.  Unaccented  beats  are  weaker 
than  accented;  and  the  beginning  of  any  beat  is  stronger 
than  its  continuation. 

The  largest  divisions  of  a  measure  are  from  strong 
accented  beat  to  strong  accented  beat;  the  smaller  divisions 
are  from  any  accented  beat  to  the  next  accented  beat. 

Rule  I. — A  tone  or  silence  filling  a  measure,  a  measure- 
division,  or  a  complete  beat  must  be  written  as  a  single  char- 
acter. 
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The  exceptions  to  thit  nil*  an 

(a.)     When  it  is  the  length  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  beats. 

(ft.)  When  tied  notes  simplify  the  notation  (see  Les- 
son VI). 

(c.)  Three  eights  usttally  take  the  following  rests, 
^  "  ,  instead  of  }    . 

Rule  IL — A  tone  that  begins  a  measure-division  but 
extends  beyond  it  is  written  as  a  single  character  only  when 
the  extension  is  produced  by  a  dot,  and  it  passes  no  stronger 
accent  than  that  on  which  began.  Thus  4  J  •  J| 
is  right;  but  J(|)JJ.J>J|  should  bej  J  J^J^Jl 
and      g  J    J        should  be  S      J  •     ^     J  | 

Rule  III. — Syncopation-tones  that  pass  an  important 
measure-division  ^ould  not  be  written  as  single  notes, 
except  in  case  of  very  simple  syncopation. 

Thus    J  j  JO.    is  right,  not    ff   ;  but  cJJ  J  is  usual. 

Rule  IV. — Notes  of  small  value  stroked  together  (i.  e., 
with  hooks  joined)  should  not  carry  the  stroking  beyond  a 
measure-division.  When  as  many  as  four  of  the  notes 
stroked  come  within  a  beat,  usually  the  stroking  does  not 
pass  the  beat;  e.  g. : 


A  single  stroked  note  of  smaller  value  than  the  remain- 
der, turns  its  extra  stroke  toward  the  dotted  note  wi^ 
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which  it  combines,  or,  no  dotted  note  is  present,  toward 
the  other  notes  in  the  same  beat  or  measure-divisicm. 

e.g.:8J7]      '^       Hi.     :"»«     ftJlJ". 

Rule  V. — ^A  silence  longer  than  a  beat,  that  continues 
beyond  an  accent,  or  does  not  fill  a  meastire  division  should 
not  be  written  as  a  sing:le  rest 

Thus     SJ^jEJ      should  be      J]nJ    ;  and  j'-J 
should  be     j>J 

The  exception  to  this  is  when  a  number  of  rests  of 
small  value  would  be  confusing,  and  the  larger  rests  does 
not    obscure    the    rhythm.     For    example  fi  }i«  „>    m\ 
isbetterthan    JiyTyt^h  b^tt^y^i 


EXERaSES  ON  THE  NOTATION  OP  THE  MEASURE. 


1.     Correct  the  notation  of  the  following 


2.  Change  the  time-signature  of  the  quotation  from 
Beethoven  J.  (Lesson  VIII.,  page  162)  to  5  and  make  the 
necessary  corrections  in  notation. 

Treat  in  the  same  way  the  two  following  quotations 
from  Mendelssohn,  changing    "     to  ^  and   J    to    | 
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3.  Write  suitable  rests  for  a  half-measure  of  thne 
be^nning  at  the  first  beat;  beginning  at  the  second  beat; 
beginning  at  the  third  beat. 

Write  suitable  rests  equal  to  a  doubly-dotted  half-note 
in  time  beginning  with  the  second  beat  of  a  measure. 

4.  Group  the  stroked  notes  of  ^^^--_^^^^p- 
the  following  passage  suitably  to  jT^TT^^TdTi* 
indicate  12  time,  6  time,  and  3  time : 


The  study  of  harmony  is  the  study  of  chords  and  their 
handling. 

A  CHORD  consists  of  three  or  more  tones,  expressed  or 
implied,  which  so  stand  related  to  each  other,  when  sounded 
at  ihe  same  instant,  that  they  create  a  musical  unity  or  whole. 
Not  all  the  tones  that  may  be  sounded  at  once  form  a  chord, 
although  any  two  can  serve  to  suggest  some  chord  of  which 
they  are  part.  Tones  that  do  not  belong  in  a  given  chord 
are  always  felt  as  in  transit  —  to  or  from  a  note  of  it,  and 
are  called  non-harmonic  tones.  Most  non-harmonic  tones 
are  neighboring  tones,  that  is,  are  tones  a  half-  or  a  whole- 
step  away  from  a  chord-tone,  and  have  a  melodic  tendency 
toward  it. 

The  simplest  and  most  restful  chord  in  music  is  that 
known  as  the  major  triad  (i.  e.,  a  three-tone  chord).  It 
consists  of  a  tone,  its  major  third,  and  its  perfect  fifth,  and 
any  or  all  duplicates  of  these  in  different  octaves.  The 
names  of  the  three  tones  are  root,  third  and  fifth: 
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P  Minor  triad   Varlouft  arrangements 


fi^gF 


,  ^a  ^°  *^^? 


[Note. — ^This  chord  is  derived  from  the  harmonic  chord 
of  nature.  An  interesting  experiment  making  this  plain  is 
as  follows: 

Thrust  pencils  under  the  fall-board  of  a  piano  above 
the  keys  so  as  to  depress  small  c  and  g,  one-lined  c  and  e, 
and  so  as  to  raise  the  dampers  without  causing  the  strings  to 
sound.  Now  strike  great  C,  but  quickly  release  it,  so  that 
the  damper  falls  and  checks  its  tone.  You  will  find  that  the 
four  other  strings  continue  singing  the  full  chord  (triad) 
of  C,  since  these  are  the  first-four  harmonics  of  the  tone  C, 
and  have  been  set  into  sympathetic  vibration  by  the  striking 
of  the  latter  key.  If  you  strike  any  other  key  of  the  great-  or 
sub-octave  the  undamped  chord  will  sound  but  in  part  or  not 
at  all.  Harmonics  are  actually  present  in  every  single  tone, 
as  was  explained  in  Lesson  VII,  though  not  apprehended 
by  us  as  separate  sounds.  The  unconscious  education  of  the 
ear,  however,  leads  us  to  accept  with  special  satisfaction  and 
recognize  as  a  real  unit  any  combination  of  tones  taken 
from  these  lower  harmonics  of  the  chord  of  nature.  For, 
just  as  simple  tones  appear  and  die  away  in  nature,  so  we 
are  led  to  accept  the  appearance  of  the  chord  derived  from 
the  chord  of  nature  equally  as  restful  and  independent.] 

The  next  chord  in  simplicity  and  restfulness  of  feeling 
is  that  known  as  the  minor  triad.  It  consists  of  a  tone,  its 
minor  third  and  its  perfect  fifth,  and  any  or  all  duplicates 
of  these  in  different  octaves: 
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D  Major  trUd     '"^f ?f.  «"•»«•■»«<• 


[Note. — By  a  demonstration  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated some  theorists  attempt  to  show  that  the  minor  triad 
has,  equally  with  the  major  triad,  a  logical  physical  basis  in 
what  are  known  as  combination  tones,  or  in  a  downward 
series  of  harmonics  from  the  second  octave  above  the  fifth 
of  the  chord.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  excuse  for  the  feeling 
of  unity,  and  of  restfulness,  to  observe  that  tiie  chord  has 
the  identical  intervals  of  the  major  chord,  and  differs  solely 
from  the  latter  in  the  order  of  the  intervals.] 

These  two  triads  are  the  only  chords  which  are  musically 
independent,  and  inherently  restful.  They  are  known  as 
CONSONANT  CHORDS,  since  the  intervals  that  enter  into  them, 
and  their  inversions  are  all  consonant  intervals.  (See  Lesson 
IV.  under  Intervals.) 

All  other  chords  than  these  two  are  unrestful  or  incom- 
plete; that  is,  they  seem  to  require  to  be  followed  by  a  suit- 
able consonant  chord  in  order  to  complete  the  sense.  They 
are  called  dissonant  chords.  Most  of  the  intervals  that 
enter  into  them  are  seen  to  be  consonant ;  but  in  every  chord 
at  least  one  interval  that  is  not  consonant  is  found,  and  one 
or  both  of  the  tones  of  this  interval  create  the  unrestful 
feeling  that  characterizes  the  chord.  It  is  not  the  harshness 
of  a  chord  or  interval  that  makes  it  dissonant.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  the  dissonant  chords  are  far  more  smooth 
than  most  arrangements  of  the  major  or  minor  triad;  and 
they  are  frequently  chosen  by  composers  for  the  pure  loveli- 
ness of  their  combination  of  tones.    But  they  refuse  to  assert 
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finality;  they  pass  one  on  to  the  something  which  is  to 
follow. 

[Note. — Consonant  triads  sometimes  do  this  too;  but 
it  is  because  of  the  special  arrangement  of  their  tones,  or  of 
the  place  of  the  chord  in  rhythm,  and  not  because  of  the 
inherent  character  of  the  chord  itself.] 

The  dissonant  triads  which  have  attained  importance  in 
harmony  are: 

The  DIMINISHED  TRIAD.  This  differs  from 
the  minor  triad,  in  that  its  fifth  is  diminished; 
e.  g.: 

And  the  augmented  triad.  This  differs 
from  the  major  triad,  in  that  its  fifth  is  aug- 
mented,   e.  g. : 

Four-note  chords  have  root,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh, 
and  are  called  seventh-chords.  Five-note  chords  have 
root,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth,  and  are  called  ninth- 


.  ASeventhChordof  C.         A  ninth  Chord  of  D 


All  chords,  but  especially  seventh  and  ninth  chords, 
derive  the  laws  of  their  usage  largely  from  their  respective 
values  in  a  key.  Some  are  important  because  they  inherently 
help  to  create  and  establish  the  feeling  of  key,  while  others 
are  valuable  only  if  they  are  rightly  used.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  know  of  what  sort  the  chords  found  on  the 
different  degrees  of  the  scale  are;  i.  e.,  chords  constructed 
with  the  use  only  of  scale  tones. 
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[Note. — ^A  shorthand  indication  of  the  character  of 
chords  may  be  made  as  follows.  This  system  will  be  osed 
in  the  succeeding  lessons ; 

The  major  triad,  indicated  by  large  Roman 
numeral  X;  e.  g.: 


The  minor  triad,  indicated  by  small  Roman 
numeral  x;  e.  g. : 

The  diminished  triad,  indicated  by  small 
Roman  numeral  x*;  e.  g-: 

The  augmented  triad,   indicated   by   large 
Roman  numeral  X^;  e.  g. 


m* 


When  located  in  a  key,  substitute  for  X  the  degree  num- 
ber of  the  chord-root ;  e.  g.,  I,  vii*.  III*,  etc. 

Seventh  and  ninth  chords,  indicate  the  triad  as  above, 
but  add  Arabic  7  or  9  with  the  following  indications : 

Arabic  figure  with  '  for  major  inter- 
val; e.  g. : 

Arabic    figure   alone    for   minor    inter- 
val; e.  g. : 

Arabic  figure  with  *  for  diminished  in- 
terval; e.  g. : 

A  disjday  of  the  chords  of  the  scales  can  be  made  as 
follows: 


D  Major  scale  chords: 


r',  ii»,  iiiMV",  VT,  vl»,  vii*' 
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d  Minor  scale  chords: 

i'',  ii*',  ni*»',  iv',  v.  vr'.vii*'' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  different  triads  ap- 
pear, as  follows : 

X  is  found  in  the  major  scale  as  I,  IV  and  V;  in  the 
minor  scale  as  V  and  VI. 

X  is  found  in  the  major  scale  as  ii,  iii  and  vi;  in  the 
minor  scale  as  i  and  iv. 

X*  is  found  in  the  major  scale  as  vii';  in  the  minor 
scale  as  ii*  and  vii*. 

X*  is  only  found  in  the  minor  scale  as  III*. 

X''  is  found  in  the  major  scale  as  V  and  iV,  in  the 
minor  scale  as  VI''. 

X'  is  found  in  the  major  and  minor  scales  only  as  V. 

x''  is  found  only  in  the  minor  scale  as  ?'. 

7^  is  found  in  tfie  major  scale  as  ii',  iii',  vi',  and  hi  the 
minor  scale  as  iv'. 

X*'  is  found  in  the  major  scale  as  vii*'  and  in  the  minor 
scale  as  ii*'. 

x'''  is  found  only  in  the  minor  scale  as  vii''*. 

X*''  is  found  only  in  the  minor  scale  as  III*''. 

Exercises  in  the  Location  of  Chords. 

1.  Write  out  upon  the  staff  the  series  of  triads  in  the 
scale  of  D  (major),  using  no  signature  but  supplying  the 
proper  accidentals.  After  observing  the  character  of  each 
triad  thus  constructed,  add  beneath  it  the  proper  numerals. 

Write  out  and  treat  in  like  manner  the  triads  of  the 
scale  of  d  (minor),  and  add  as  before  the  proper  numerals. 

2.  Write  out  and  treat  in  like  manner  the  seventh 
chords  of  the  scale  of  D. 
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Write  oat  and  treat  in  like  manner  the  seventh  chords 
of  tiie  scale  of  d. 

Repeat  these  exercises  with  other  major  and  minor 
scales,  until  the  matter  is  wholly  clear. 

3.  Constract  the  major  (X)  triad  upon  a  given  note 
and  add  beneath  it  tlie  proper  numerals  and  key  indications 
for  the  various  keys  in  which  it  could  stand  as  a  scale-chord. 

This,  as  worked  out  upon  ^,  gives  the  Jf  l 

following  result:  — Wl>  8 
I  in  the  key  of  ^E  (major). 

IV  in  the  key  of  ^B. 

V  in  the  key  of  *A. 

V  in  the  key  of  *a  (minor). 

VI  in  the  key  of  g. 

Test  this  many  times  until  you  can  tell  readily  the  pos- 
sible keys  of  any  major  triad.  Then  construct  in  like  manner 
the  minor  triad  (x)  upon  a  given  note  and  locate  it  Make 
this  test  also  until  you  can  tell  readily  the  possible  keys  of 
any  minor  triad. 

4.  In  corresponding  manner  construct  and  locate  the 
remaining  triads  x*  and  X*,  and  all  of  the  seventh  chords. 
Do  not  give  up  the  exercise  until  you  have  mastered  at 
least  the  possible  location  in  keys  of  all  triads  and  of  the 
following  seventh  chords,  X',  x',  and  x"',  which  are  the 
most  important. 

[Note. —  The  ability  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of 
chords  lies  at  the  basis  of  freedom  in  modulation;  i.  e.,  the 
art  of  passit^  from  key  to  key.] 

The  Scale  Names  of  Notes  and  or  Chokds. 

The  keynote  of  a  scale  is  called  the  Tomc.  The  note 
on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale  is  called  the  supehtokic; 
on  the  third  degree,  the  mediant;  on  the  fourth  degree,  the 
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subdouinant;  on  the  fifth  degree,  the  dominant;  on  the 
sixth  degree,  the  subhediant;  and  on  the  seventh  degree,  the 
LEADING-TONE.  The  chofds  on  the  different  degrees  are 
called  also  the  tonic  chord,  the  supertonic  chord,  etc. : 


Is      II  I      11^ 

II  J  l!    J 

•o  2    a 


S     ss 


[Note. — It  is  worth  while  to  become  familiar  with  these 
names,  and  use  them  always.  This  avoids  confusion.  For 
example,  in  using  the  worth  seventh,  one  need  never  say  the 
seventh-degree  seventh-chord,  but  rather  the  leading-tone 
seventh  chord.] 

Arrangements  op  Chords. 

On  the  whole  the  easiest  way  of  studying  the  relation- 
ship of  chords  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  practical 
application  of  them  to  the  conditions  of  actual  composition 
of  music  is  to  write  as  if  for  what  is  known  as  a  mixed 
quartet;  i.  e,,  vocal  music  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass. 
The  soprano  should  rarely  go  below  one  lined  c',  or  above 
two  lined  g";  the  alto  should  rarely  go  below  small  g  or 
above  two  lined  d" ;  the  tenor  should  rarely  go  below  small  c 
or  above  one-lined  g';  and  the  bass  should  rarely  go  below 
great  F  or  above  one  lined  c'.  Especially  at  the  very  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  music  the  parts  should  keep  well 
within  these  limits ;  for  to  sing  at  the  very  top  or  bottom  of 
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one's  voice  is  ill  suited  to  the  poise  of  well  calculated  start 
or  finish.  It  is  like  the  use  of  a  loud,  high-pitched  voice  at 
the  beginning  or  ending  of  a  speed). 

In  writing  for  four  voices  (parts)  it  is  plain,  also,  that 
the  three-note  chords  (triads)  will  have  one  note  doubled 
at  unison  or  at  octave.  Consonant  triads  in  general  sound 
best  with  root  doubled,  and  are  least  likely  to  sound  well 
with  third  doubled,  unless  the  third  be  doubled  at  octave 
between  the  soprano  and  an  inner  part  {alto  or  tenor).  The 
dissonant  triad  most  often  met  (vii')  doubles  freely  either 
note  except  the  root. 

Occasionally  one  meets  triads  with  a  note  omitted.  The 
omitted  note  is  usually  the  fifth;  because  this  produces  no 
confusion  as  to  the  chord:  while  if  the  root  were  omitted 
the  third  might  seem  to  be  root  of  another  chord,  or  if  the 
third  were  omitted  the  chord  might  prove  either  major  or 
minor.  In  case  of  such  omission  in  four-part  writing  either 
the  two  remaining  tones  are  each  doubled,  or  the  root  of  the 
chord  appears  in  three  of  the  parts. 

It  is  also  a  general  rule  that  the  distance  between  bass 
and  tenor  may  be  an  octave  or  more,  while  the  distance 
between  adjacent  upper  parts  should  rarely  equal  or  exceed 
the  octave.  This  law  of  chord  balance  is  plainly  drawn  from 
the  influence  upon  the  sense  of  hearing  of  the  harmonic 
chord  of  nature. 

Inversions  of  Chords. 

Chords,  like  intervals,  are  subject  to  inversions.  If  the 
root  of  the  chord  is  the  bass  note  the  chord  is  said  to  be 
FUNDAMENTAL  POSITION.  The  indicated  X.  need  not  be 
used,  however,  except  in  special  cases  to  avoid  confusion. 

If  the  third  of  the  chord  is  the  bass  note  the  chord  is  in 
first  inversion  ;  indicating  X. 

If  the  fifth  of  the  chord  is  the  bass  note  the  chord  is  in 
SECOND  INVERSION ;  indicating  X 
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if  the  seventh  of  the  chord  is  the  bass  note  the  diord 
it  in  THUD  inversion;  indicating X. 

No  further  inversion  is  possible, 
as  the  next  chord  tone,  the  ninth,  passes 
beyond  the  octave;  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  actual  ninth  would  remove 
the  characteristic  interval  of  the  chord, 
so  that  it  would  cease  to  be  the  ninth 
chord: 


EXBBCISBS  IN   THE  AkKANGEUENT  OP  CHORDS 

IN  Scales. 

1.  Write  tfie  subdominant  triad  of  the  key  of  D  tn 
first  inversion,  so  that  its  notes  may  be  sung  easily  by  a 
mixed  quartet  and  the  chord  otherwise  conform  to  the  rules 
of  a  good  arrangement. 

2.  Write  the  submediant  triad  of  the  key  of  c  minor 
in  four  parts  in  an  arrai^ement  that  permits  the  third  of 
the  chord  to  be  doubled. 

3.  Write  the  dominant  seventh  chord  in  third  inversion 
in  the  key  of  F,  with  good  arrangement  for  a  mixed 
quartet. 

4.  Write  the  mediant  triad  of  the  key  of  G  in  four 
parts,  omitting  the  fifth  of  the  chord,  but  asserting  properly 
the  mediant  impression  of  the  chord. 

5.  Write  the  leading-tone  triad  of  the  key  of  ^E,  with 
the  bass  and  the  soprano  as  htf^  as  they  can  properly  sing 
and  the  other  parts  so  disposed  as  to  give  a  E^>od  arrange- 
ment of  the  chord. 

6.  Write  the  dominant  seventh  chord  of  the  key  of 
e  minor  in  second  inversion  for  mixed  quartet  with  the  four 
parts  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  and  have  each  part 
within  its  proper  range. 
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7.     Place  under  each  of  the  following  chords  the  proper 

descriptive  signs,  including  those  for  inversions : 
Mendelssohn 


LESSON  xn. 

MELODIC  MOTION. 

In  moving  from  one  position  of  a  chord  to  another,  or 
from  chord  to  chord,  the  progress  of  the  individual  parts 
(voices)  follows  the  laws  of  melody,  and  these  laws,  stated 
briefly  below,  interact  upon  the  laws  of  chord-arrangement 
jost  given  in  the  previous  lesson. 

Terms  of  Motion. 

A  few  technical  terms  of  motion  need  to  be  defined  here. 

CoKjUNCT-MOTiON  is  melodic  succession  from  one 
degree  to  the  next: 

BEETHOVEN,  Ninth  Symphony. 

'"'in- rr"rirTr-r  I rTr  I rff  \fTn 

DisjuKCT-MOTioN  is  melodic  succession  which  skips 
one  or  more  degrees: 
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^# 


^ 


j'tfljfflTfrlrrrlj'ffljff 


Parallel-uotion  is  melodic  movement  of  two  parts 
which  preserve  the  same  interval  with  each  other ;  e.  g.,  par- 
allel fifths,  parallel  octaves,  parallel  thirds. 

SiMiLAR-uonON  is  melodic  movement  of  two  parts  in 
the  same  direction  (up  and  down).  This  term  includes  the 
previous  one,  "  parallel " : 

Parallel  motion. 


^ff  HlN-jijJijJ^^ 


L 

Similar  and  parallel  motion- 


Oblique  -  motion  is  melodic 
movement  of  one  part,  while  the 
other  repeats  or  continues  the  same 
tone: 

Contrary  -  mo- 
tion is  melodic 
movement  of  parts 
in  oppositedirections: 

Laws  op  Melodic-uotion. 

Good  melody  in  general  is  miderstandable  melody,  which 
yet  affords  variety  and  has  climax  and  proportion. 

The  simplest  melodic  succession  is  repetition  of  the 
same  tone. 
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The  next  in  simplicity  is  conjunct-motitm  in  a  major  or 

minor  scale: 


FRANZ  Op  9    No  .% 


The  next  in  simplicity  is  a  skip  of  a  consonant  interval 
from  one  chord  tone  to  another  of  the  same  chord,  or  to  a 
non-harmonic  tone  with  the  same  chord: 
SCHUMANN,  Wttnderhed 

$l^''^''|lJ.jyJ,JiJ]lF-pl^^'^^'^J^JlJJ^l?rs 

The  next  is  a  skip  of  a  dissonant  interval  from  one  to 
another  tone  of  the  same  chord : 
■       SCHUBERT 


Skips,  even  of  consonant  intervals,  at  the  moment  when 
a  change  of  chord  occurs  are  more  difficult  to  follow,  and 
thus  harder  to  make   satisfactory: 

.  WAGNER 


m 


^m 


m 


* 


w 


^m 


TT" 


r=^ 


^ 


Skips  of  dissonant  intervals  when  a  change  of  diord 
occurs  are  especially  hard  to  understand: 
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i'-      1^     1^ 


^S=^S 


^^ 


Difficult  skips  are  often  made  palatable,  however,  if 
the  melody,  in  its  continuation,  turns  back  by  conjunct- 
motion  toward  the  tone  from  which  the  skip  was  made,  or 
if  the  skip  in  one  direction  be  followed  by  a  return  skip  in 
the  opposite  direction: 
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A  series  of  skips  should  be  followed  by  a  passage  in 
omjunct-inotion ;  and  the  proportion  of  conjunct-motions 
in  a  melody  should  exceed  the  disjimct.  (See  illustrations 
already  given.) 

Finally,  the  less  prominent  a  melody  is  (e.  g.,  an  inner 
part)  the  more  simple  it  should  be.  Alto  and  tenor  parts, 
unless  some  exceptional  prominence  be  intended,  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  conjunct-motion  and  small  consonant  skips. 

This  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  laws  of  melodic- 
motion  does  not  include  the  law  of  rhythm  in  melody, 
important  as  that  is,  nor  the  laws  of  proportion  and  climax 
in  melody.  Some  hints  bearing  upon  all  these  points  will  be 
given  from  time  to  time  in  the  following  lessons  in  harmony. 

If  the  student  has  mastered  the  previous  pages  he  is 
equipped  to  make  a  first  essay  at  musical  expression;  for 
from  the  outset  the  study  of  harmony  should  be  rec(^nized 
as  a  study  in  self-expression, —  an  accumulation  of  the 
means  of  composition.  The  very  first  task  of  it  might  be 
that  which  a  Beethoven,  a  Wagner  or  a  Debussy,  could  set 
himself.  That  is,  composition  draws  on  the  resources  of  har- 
mony and  harmony  conversely  is,  step  by  step,  solvit^ 
momentary  problems  of  composition. 

Exercises  in  melody  writing  may  be  deferred  until  they 
occur  in  connection  with  the  lessons  in  harmony  and  in  ele- 
mentary composition;  for  the  student  in  these  lessons  will 
be  constantly  referring  back  to  the  rules  just  given.  He  is 
advised,  however,  to  observe  with  care  the  melodies  in 
printed  music,  and  see  how  they  conform  to  the  statonents 
of  the  preceding  p^es. 
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IN  TWELVE  LESSONS. 
George  Coleman  Gow, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  LESSONS. 

Introductory  Note 

I.  The  Single  Consonant  Triad. 

IL  Principal  Triads  in  Fundamental  Position. 

IIL  Principal  Triads  in  Inversion. 

IV.  Harmonization  of  Melody. 

V.  The  Dissonant  Tendency-Chords  to  the  Tonic 

VI.  Subordinate  Chords. 

VII.  The  Minor  Key  and  Mixed  Modes. 

VIII.  Other  Diatonic  Chords  and  Chromatic  Notes. 

IX.  Imitation. 

X.  The  Chromatic  Tendency-Chords. 

XI.  Cadences. 

XIL  Modulation. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  student  who  is  to  make  use  of  these  lessons  is 
assumed  to  have  familiarity  with  the  staff  and  the  names  of 
pitches  (^eat  G,  two-lined  d,  etc.);  with  the  scales,  major 
and  minor,  as  written  both  with  and  without  signatures ;  with 
the  intervals ;  with  the  correct  writing  of  notes ;  with  rhythm 
and  period  construction;  with  chord  construction  and  analy- 
sis ;  and  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  melody.  All  of  these 
matters  have  been  treated  in  the  Twelve  Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Theory  and  Notation  which  precede  the  present 


LESSON  1. 
THE  SINGLE  CONSONANT  TRIAD. 

The  first  task  in  musical  ejcpression  should  be  to  use 
effectively  the  resources  of  a  single  consonant  triad. 

Task  I. — Melody  and  Accoupaniiient. 

Having  arranged  a  given  consonant  triad  in    funda- 
mental position  as  if  its  notes  were  to  be  sustained  througfi- 
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out  a  cadence-group  by  bass,  tenor  and  alto  singers,  the  task 
is  to  add  a  soprano  melody  in  free  motion. 

This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  harmony  exercise;  but 
it  prepares  the  way  for  the  harmonic  study  immediately  to 
follow. 

When  we  hear  such  a  single  consonant  triad  it  is  nat- 
urally assumed  to  be  a  keynote  chord,— the  tonic  triad  of 
a  major  or  a  minor  key.  A  signature  may  therefore  be  given 
to  the  exercise  in  accordance  with  the  chord  chosen. 

The  melody  can  be  made  either  wholly  out  of  chord 
tones,  or  it  may  have  some  neighboring  tones. 


Exam  fie  1. —  Using  chord  tones  only, 
form,— 3,  1,  2: 


Accent-group 


[Note, — ^The  capital  G  indicates  the  major  key;  the 
capital  I,  the  tonic  chord.] 

Example  2. —  Usii^  chord  tones  only.     Accent-group 
form,— 3,  4,  1,2: 


[Note. — ^The  small  e  indicates  the  minor  key;  the  c^- 
I,  the  tonic  chord.] 
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In  using  neighboring  tones  to  soften  the  melodic  out- 
line, notice  that  skip  may  be  made  to  the  nei^boring  tone 
but  not  from  it.  Observe  the  different  effect  of  a  neigh- 
boring tone  that  comes  with  the  beat  from  one  that  comes 
after  the  beat.  Either  is  possible,  but  one  produces  a  more 
n^ged  type  of  melody.     Which  is  it? 

Example  3. —  Using  neighboring  tones.  Accent-group 
form, — 3,  1,  2.  The  chord  tone  basis  of  this  exercise  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Example  1. 


G-I- 


Example  4. —  Using  neighboring  tones.  Accent-group 
form, —  3,  4,  1,  2.  The  chord  tone  basis  of  this  exercise  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Example  2. 


e-I 

ExERasE  I. — ^Let  the  student  seat  himself  at  the  piano 
and,  while  holding  with  the  left  hand  a  consonant  triad  such 
as  the  task  prescribes,  let  him  experiment  in  composing  many 
melodies  according  to  the  purpose  of  this  task.  Such  of  the 
melodies  as  seem  interesting  let  him  write  out  fully  with  the 
chord,  like  the  examples  above. 
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Task  IL—  Hakuomy  in  the  Singu  Cboid. 

Without  abandoning  the  fundamental  position  of  a 
chord,  the  upper  melody  as  it  recedes  or  approaches  to  the 
bass  note  easily  suggests  a  possible  rearrangement  of  the 
chord.  This  rearrangement,  if  it  is  adopted,  brings  into  the 
music  melodic-motion  of  the  two  inner  parts.  Thus  the 
music  becomes  properly  harmonic,  since  the  writing  of  it 
involves  both  new  positions  of  chord  and  the  melodic  mo- 
tions resulting  therefrom. 

[Note. —  Before  studying  this  task  further  the  student 
should  review  carefully  the  lessons  in  Elementary  Theory 
which  treated  of  the  positions  of  chords  and  of  melodic 
motion  (pages  178  and  188).] 

Example  1. —  Utilizing  the  melody  of  Example  1, 
Task  I.: 


^ 


m 


=ir 


Ak 


=i= 


sa 


TTT 


Observe  a)  the  momentary  use  of  the  chord  having 
three  g's  and  no  d,  and  the  distance  between  bass  and  tenor 
in  the  same  measure. 


Example    2.- 
Task  I. : 


■Utilizing    the    melody    of    Example    2, 


M 
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Observe  that  if  the  second  chord  of  the  third  measure 
had  been  arranged  as  is  the  second  chord  of  the  piece,  this 
would  have  avoided  the  following  rather  wide  skips  of  inner 
parts.  Such  skips,  however,  in  repetitions  of  the  same  chord, 
are  perfectly  justifiable. 

Observe  also  the  doubled  fifth  in  the  next  to  the  last 
measure,  first  chord,  and  the  doubling  of  tenor  and  bass  at 
the  unison  on  the  root  of  the  chord,  same  measure,  last 
chord. 

Example  3. —  Utilizing  the  melody  of  Example  3, 
Task  I.: 


Compare  this  example  carefully  with  Example  1,  Task 
II.  Notice  that  a  neighboring  tone  on  the  beat  is  harmo- 
nized as  if  it  were  the  following  tone;  that  is,  the  tone  to 
which  it  tended,  while  a  neighboring  tone  after  the  beat 
keeps  the  harmony  of  the  previous  tone. 


Example    4.- 
Task  I. : 


-Utilizing    the    melody    of    Example    4, 


Compare  this  example  also  with  Example  2,  Task  II. 
Notice  that  the  last  beat  of  the  third  measure  affords  a  case 
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of  doubling  the  third  in  order  to  make  a  simpler  and  pleas- 
anter  movement  of  inner  parts  than  would  otherwise  have 
arisen. 

Exercise  II. — (a)  Write  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the 
foUowii^  examples: 


1  1^.  n.i 

1  rrr  rT3i 

1 — 1 

^J 

If         1 

Ir'       1 

3 

(&)  Rearrange  the  exercises  written  under  Task  I,  ac- 
cording to  the  su^estions  of  Task  II. 

(c)  Finally,  upon  a  given  fundamental  bass  in  sus- 
tained or  repeated  notes,  compose  new  upper  parts,  using  in 
the  soprano  neighboring  tones  only  when  they  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  melody. 

Such  a  method  of  writing  music  upon  a  single  conso- 
nant triad  in  fundamental  position  is  frequently  met  in  short 
passages.  Somewhat  rarely  an  extended  composition  is  so 
made.     The  most  striking  example  of  this  sort  is  Wagner's 
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prelude  to  Das  Rheingold,  which  the  student  is  advised  to 
read  in  the  piano  score.  . 

Nearly  any  simple  melody  can  be  set  after  a  fashion 
in  this  way,  provided  it  contains  no  non-harmonic  tones  that 
are  left  by  skip.  Yet  unless  neighboring  tones  are  used  in 
other  parts  as  well  as  the  soprano,  and  inversions  of  the 
chord  are  permitted,  the  effect  speedily  becomes  wearisome. 

The  two  methods  of  avoiding  monotony  mentioned  in 
this  last  sentence  can  better  be-  left  for  later  study,  and  the 
attention  of  the  student  now  be  drawn  rather  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  change  of  chord.  Let  the  student  play  over  Ex- 
amples 3  and  4  of  Task  II  as  they  are  written.  Then  let 
him  play  them  once  more,  substituting  the  following  meas- 
ures at  the  ends  of  the  examples: 


End  for  Example  3: 


End  for  Example  4: 


^^ 


M 


I         -       IV        I 

He  will  not  fail  to  feel  the  relief  of  the  shift  of  chord 
just  before  the  end.  This  change  of  diord  before  the  final 
accent-chord  of  a  cadence-group  ts  called  the  cadence. 
Without  stopping  here  to  study  cadences  at  length,  the 
student  is  advised  hereafter  to  close  each  exercise  with  one 
of  the  two  cadences  just  illustrated.  That  is,  before  the 
final  tonic  chord  in  fundamental  position  upon  the  accent 
of  the  measure,  with  which  he  is  expected  to  end  every 
exercise,  he  may  have  either  the  subdominant  triad,  or  the 
dominant  triad,  likewise  in  fundamental  position. 
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The  problem  of  how  U>  move  from  one  dK>rd  to  Ae 
ottier  he  will  learn  in  the  next  lesson. 


PRINCIPAL  TRIADS  IN  FUNDAMENTAL 
POSITION. 

In  passing  on  to  a  stady  of  the  use  of  different  chords 
it  should  be  stated  emphatically  that  the  law  of  artistic  reti- 
cence makes  it  far  more  valuable  to  accomplish  much  with  a 
few  chords  than  to  utilize  many.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
these  lessons  to  constantly  emphasize  how  much  can  be  done 
with  slender  resources. 

Task  I. —  Tonic  and  DohinaRt  Tmads. 

If  the  consonant  chord,  with  which  one  starts  out,  be 
accepted  for  what  the  ear  naturally  assumes  it  to  be ;  namely, 
a  tonic  triad,  the  simplest  change  of  chord  is  to  the  chord  a 
perfect  fifth  higher,  which  is  felt  to  be  the  dominant  triad. 
This  answers  the  need  for  harmonic  unity  and  acknowledges 
the  essential  independence  of  consonant  triads.  That  is, 
granting  that  inherently  every  consonant  triad  is  an  inde- 
pendent center  of  tonality,  the  two  such  triads  which  can  be 
made  to  unite  more  easily  in  a  single  tonality  are  those  with 
the  following  requisites: 

First. — ^A  tone  in  common. 

Second. —  Enough  different  tones  to  give  distinction  to 
each  chord. 

Third. — An  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  second  chord 
to  return  to  the  first,  sufficient  to  make  this  Utter  seem  the 
chief  harmony — the  real  center. 
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These  requisites  are  found  in  perfection  in  the  tonic  and 
dominant  triads.  The  root  of  the  latter  is  present  in  the 
tonic  chord,  while  its  third  lies  but  a  half-step  away  from 
the  key-note  and  has  such  a  strong  inclination  toward  this 
that  it  is  called  the  leading-tone  of  the  scale- 
There  are  two  easy  methods  of  passing  from  one  chord 
to  the  other,  while  obeying  the  laws  of  melody  and  of  har- 
monic balance.  The  first  emphasizes  the  elements  of  har- 
monic unity  in  the  chords,  the  second  emphasizes  melodic 
variety. 

The  first,  and  manifestly  the  simplest  method,  is  to 
retain  in  some  upper  part  the  common  tone,  called  the  note- 
of-union,  have  the  other  parts  move  by  conjunct-motion  to 
the  tones  necessary  to  the  new  chord,  and  have  the  bass 
skip  from  one  root  to  the  other.  The  bass  has  the  disad^ 
vantage  of  being  unpleasantly  ai^lar  in  melody,  but  the 
character  of  the  two  chords  is  clearly  emphasized. 

Example  1. —  Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4; 


In  the  example  just  given  it  happens  that  the  note-of- 
union  Is  kept  in  ^e  alto  throughout  the  piece.  If  the  rear- 
rai^ements  of  the  same  chord  had  been  more  varied  this 
would  not  have  occurred. 

ExE&cisis — (a)  Add  middle  parts  to  the  (ollowhif 
examples  on  the  next  page: 
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pht,\^rt\P^n\^hihU 


f(  pir  rJ  Jlrnr  plJj^J 


I        1 V    V I  V- 


JJII  J  J 


^ 


pr  T'Fr 


(b)  Add  upper  parts  to  the  following 


I  IJJJJIJ    Jj|.^^ 


(c)  Add  lower  parts  to  the  following  sopranos: 
g        1       I  V      I V  V    I 

^>Vn  J  n^  ;iij  III  III  I  I  jii  I 
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id)  Finally,  compose  cadence-groups,  some  upon  pre- 
vjously  determined  schemes  of  tonic  and  dominant  chords, 
some  upon  an  original  method  based  upon  the  two  chords  in 
the  way  just  presented. 

Another  method  nearly  as  good  and  as  simple,  but  of- 
fering a  better  chance  for  variety,  is  to  give  up  the  note-of- 
union  and  have  all  the  upper  parts  move  to  the  nearest  notes 
of  the  new  chord  which  lie  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  they  would  have  gone  had  the  note-of-union  been 
retained.  Here  it  is  usually  advantageous  to  have  the  bass 
progress  in  contrary  motion  to  the  upper  parts. 


Example  2. —  Accent-group  form, —  6,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 : 


.U^ 


f 


^^ 


^ 


^g 


ii^ 


iHi 


p'r  pr  p'r  pr 


^^ 


d>  •} 


Observations  on  Example  2. 

[Note. —  The  observations  on  this  and  all  other  ex- 
amples are  as  important  for  the  student  to  read  and  master 
as  is  any  other  portion  of  the  text.] 

a)  The  neighboring  note,  'd',  could  have  been  a  part 
of  the  dominant  triad  if  that  chord  were  preferred. 

b)  Try  the  upper  'g,  and  compare  the  effect  of  similar 
motion  of  the  bass  into  the  following  chord. 

c)  Try  the  lower  *G  and  compare  the  effect  of  thus  en- 
tering the  chord,  with  that  written. 

d)  Try  the  tenor  on  "d',  and  compare  the  chord  thus 
having  its  fifth  doubled,  with  the  chord  as  written. 
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e)  Notice  the  advantage  which  the  bass  as  written  has 
over  the  equally  correct  form  with  *c'. 

Exercises. — (a)  Compose  cadence-groups  to  the  fol- 
lowii^  chord-schemes: 

Key  of  F.    Actxnt-group  form, —  3,  1,2: 

l|l--|V"|l-vfl-| 

Key  of  c.    Accent-group  form, —  4,  1,  2,  3 : 

l|l--V|  IVI-|V"-|l--| 

[Note. —  The  vertical  tines  indicate  bars.  The  dashes 
indicate  beats,  throughout  which  the  previous  chord  may  be 
held,  or  in  which  it  may  be  repeated.  Remember  that  the 
final  chord  comes  on  the  measure  accent.] 

Remember  that  X  indicates  a  major  triad;  x  indicates 
a  minor  triad. 

(b)  Write  lower  parts,  choosing  the  proper  chords,  to 
the  following  soprano  melodies: 

iji'i'i  MM  I  uiNJirrrrr  in 
ymi  ui'i  I II  urJUrtf^rfii-nj-ii 

(c)  Compose  cadence-groups,  some  upon  previously  de- 
termined schemes  of  tonic  and  dominant  triads,  some  upon 
original  melodies  based  upcm  the  two  chorda^  in  the  way 
just  presented. 
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Task  II.—  Tonic  *hd  Subdouinant  Tuads. 

The  other  chord  nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  closely  re- 
lated in  feeling  to  the  tonic  chord  as  the  dominant,  is  the 
subdominant  triad.  Its  fifth  is  present  in  the  tonic  chord, 
while  its  root  lies  but  a  half-step  from  the  third  of  the  tonic 
chord.  The  methods  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  are 
the  same  as  have  been  presented  in  the  case  of  the  tonic  and 
dominant  chords. 

Example  —  Accent-group  form, —  6,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5: 


M 


Mill'"   I 


rlr  r  ri('n'rl|.  |.i'  rip 

>>    b)  c)    '   d)  U 


li 


Observations  on  the  Exaufle. 

a)  The  neighboring  tones  in  soprano  and  tenor  here 
create  an  appearance  of  the  subdominant  triad.  Such  cases 
are  frequent  in  music,  and  are  called  passing  or  accidental 
uses  of  the  chord. 

b)  The  neighboring  tones  here  do  not  prevent  the  clear 
feelii^  of  tonic  chord.  They  are  evidently  melodic  adorn- 
ments of  it. 

c)  One  might  use  in  the  tenor  ^a  and  ^  in  quarter  notes. 

d)  Passing  tones  tn  sixths,  such  as  are  fotmd  here,  or 
in  thirds,  as  was  suggested  above,  are  frequently  more  useful 
than  neighboring  tones  in  one  part  alone. 

*)  Notice  the  device  by  which  the  alto  retains  the  n<tfc- 
of-union  and  yet  the  soprano  is  led  downward.    The  skip  of 
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the  tenor,  although  but  a  fourth,  has  the  effect  of  giving 
momentary  and  pleasing  prominence  to  this  part 

ExEsasES. — (a)  Compose  cadence-groups  to  the  fol- 
lowing chord-schemes: 

Key  of  D.    Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4: 

I -IV- I  I  ---I  IV... 1 1 — I 

Key  of  f.    Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3 : 

i--|  tv.i|  iv--|i — I 

(6)  Write  lower  parts,  choosing  the  proper  chords,  to 
the  following  soprano  melodies: 

<S'llj      fUl     lUil       J'lJ       ^i^^\U^\ 

^>v«j3Jlj  r  ir  J^'rir  :;r  r  m 

(c)  Compose  cadence-groups,  some  upon  previously  de- 
termined schemes  of  tonic  and  subdominant  triads,  some 
upon  original  melodies  based  upon  the  two  chords,  in  the 
way  just  presented. 

Task  III. —  Tonic,  Dominant  and  Subdouinant  Triads. 

If  one  desires  to  write,  making  use  of  all  three  of  the 
chords  already  discussed,  there  arises  a  new  condition  when 
the  dominant  triad  follows  the  subdominant  triad,  or  the 
subdominant  follows  the  dominant.  These  triads,  since  they 
He  on  adjoining  degrees,  have  no  cotnmon  tone.  To  make 
the  parts  move  to  their  nearest  tones  in  the  new  chord 
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creates  the  peculiar  motion  known  as  parallel  fifths  and 
octaves.  (See  Lesson  XL,  Elementary  Theory.  For 
example: 


Parallel  progressions : 


Method  of  avoiding  them : 


jP    j    I 

_  ^ 

I^LLj' 

^ 

1  *)i  t  f  '  fi= 

f.   ,  1 

IV    V      V    IV 
a)  b) 


Observe  at  a)  parallel  fifths  between  bass  and  tenor, 
and  parallel  octaves  between  bass  and  soprano. 

b)  Parallel  octaves  between  bass  and  tenor,  and  parallel 
fifths  between  both  bass  and  soprano  and  also  tenor  and 
soprano. 

Now  the  impression  produced  by  these  parallels  is  a 
double  one.  It  destroys  the  individuality  of  one  of  the  two 
parts  in  the  case  of  the  octaves,  and  even  to  some  extent  in 
the  case  of  the  fifths;  and  it  heightens  the  independence  of 
each  other  which  all  consonant  triads  have,  and  those  with- 
out a  common  tone  especially. 

All  art  effects  are  a  I  '.lai-"- ;  of  forces,  one  tending  to 
act  in  a  given  direction,  another  tending  to  act  in  a  different 
direction,  while  the  resultant  is  the  valuable  compromise. 
It  is  not  correct,  therefore,  to  say  that  parallel  fifths  and 
octaves  are  wrong  in  themselves.  But  in  four-part  vocal 
writing  *''  two  important  endt,  namely,  that  each  part  should 
have  its  individual  melody  ant'  that  there  should  be  a  feeling 
of  continuity  and  unity  to  the  chords,  are  hindered  by  these 
parallels. 

To  avoid  them  one  needs  only  to  use  what  is  in  effect 
the  second  of  the  two  methods  already  employed  in  passing 
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from  one  triad  to  another;  namely,  contrary  motion  of  tlie 
other  parts  to  that  which  sounds  tlie  roots  of  the  chords. 
Observe  c)  and  d)  above. 

In  moving  from  the  dominant  triad  to  the  subdominant 
there  is  still  a  noticeable  abruptness  of  effect,  even  if  no  ob- 
jectionable parallels  arise.  In  the  following  illustration, 
whatever  be  the  order  of  the  chords,  one  may  see  that  the 
subdominant  chord  seems  more  remote  from  the  tonic  than 
does  the  dominant : 


|J  i  1,1 


^ 


i^ 


^ 


tV    V 


I   l|    1    M 


V    nr 


Now  the  effect  of  approaching  the  ixy  center  always 
makes  for  unity  of  chord  feelit^;;  hence  fht  order  IV  to  V 
seems  more  natural  than  the  reverse. 

As  the  student's  knowledge  of  chords  mcreases  he  should 
always  observe  the  remoteness  or  nearness  of  any  chord  to 
the  tonal  center.  Harmonic  unity  is  promoted  in  general  by 
a  choice  of  chords  in  the  following  order:  from  the  tonic  to 
any  chord  desired,  however  remote ;  from  any  other  chord  in 
the  direction  of  the  tonic. 


Example. — Accent-group  form,— 


,2,3,4,5,6: 
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Obsbkvations  on  thb  Exahplb. 

Compare  the  progressions  at  a)  and  c)  with  that  at  b), 
wtiere  a  purposeful  break  in  smoothness  is  made. 

Exercises. — (a)  Compose  cadeoce^oups  to  the  fol- 
lowing chord-schemes: 

Key  of  A.    Accent-group  form, —  5,  6,  1,  2,  3,  4: 

IV  ji-v  I  iv-[v..i--|iv-iv--|i---l 

Key  of  g.    Accent-group  form, —  4,  5,  6,  1,  2,  3: 

t--|> |lv |V Il.-J 

(b)  Write  lower  parts,  choosii^  the  proper  chords,  to 
the  following  soprano  melodies: 


(c)  Compose  cadence-groups,  some  upon  previously  de- 
termined schemes  of  tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant  triads, 
some  upon  original  melodies  based  on  the  three  chords,  in 
the  way  just  presented. 

LESSON  III. 
PRINCIPAL  TRIADS  IN  INVERSION. 

The  student  has  used  so  far  triads  in  fundamental  posi- 
tion. But  the  constant  succession  of  chords  with  thetr  roots 
in  the  bass,  while  it  gives  the  impression  of  clarity  in  chord 
structure  and  so  of  strength  to  the  music,  also  soon  becomes 
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monotonous.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  angularity  of  the 
bass  part.  Especially  is  it  true  if  one  be  restricted  to  the 
use  of  principal  triads  only. 

Yet  without  enlarging  the  number  of  chords  there  is 
still  a  possibility  of  enjoyable  melody  in  the  bass  if  some  of 
the  chords  be  inverted.  ( See  Lessons  in  Elementary  Theory, 
pages  187-189.)  In  making  choice  of  when  and  how  to 
use  inversions  tile  following  observations  are  of  value.  They 
apply  equally  well  to  other  triads  than  those  at  present  under 
consideration  —  the  principal  triads: 

1.  A  chord  in  inversion  loses  in  strength,  but  may 
bring  variety .  to  the  music,  or  allow  the  bass  a  smoother 
melodic  line,  or  both. 

2.  In  cadences  the  loss  of  strength  is  apt  to  prove  a 
defect;  hence  fundamental  position  of  both  chords  is  the  rule. 

Task  I. —  First  Inversions. 

3.  When  chords  on  adjoining  degrees  are  both  in  first 
inversion,  if  the  upper  parts  go  in  contrary  motion  to  the 
bass  (in  this  case  the  thirds  of  the  chords),  both  chords  may 
have  the  doubled  third;  but  if  the  upper  parts  go  mainly  in 
parallel  motion  to  the  bass  but  one  of  the  chords  can  prof- 
itably have  the  doubled  third. 

Remember  that  on  the  whole  a  chord  in  first  inversion 
sounds  best  with  root  doubled  at  octaves: 
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4.  When  chords  whose  roots  are  a  fourth  apart  follow 
one  another  with  one  of  the  chords  in  first  inversion,  it  is 
better  that  the  noteof-union  should  be  so  held  as  to  allow 
contrary  motion  of  the  other  parts: 


,^ 


m 


i-rJhi- 


m 


J^ 


Tt 


^  IV  I      I    IV   V  y    I 


Example  1. — Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4: 


Example  2. — ^Accent-group  form, —  3,  1,  2; 


N 


^ 


M 


ff 


.J     J 


J=J. 


Il|lll|       I    l|      I  l|    pi  l|  "«|    M 


TT 
J-  .hJ 


^^ 


i     V 

•)  b 


V       Iv     I 
e)  b 


bb)b 
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Obsebvations  on  Example  2. 

a)  The  opening  chord  has  its  fifth  doubled  in  order  to 
bring  smooth  progression  into  the  best  arrangement  of  tiie 
following  chord.    Such  a  treatment  is  in  common  usage. 

6)  The  augmented  second,  which  lies  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  degrees  of  the  hannonic  scale,  always  causes  a 
difficulty  in  the  progressions  V  iv,  V  iv,  or  iv  V,  hence  the 
harmonization  of  the  second  measure  with  g'  as  a  passing- 
tone  is  preferable  to  that  given  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

c)  Notice,  however,  that  the  progression  iv  V.  or  V  iv, 
is  perfectly  smooth.  *  ' 

ExEHCTSES.i— Rewrite  the  examples  given  in  Lesson  II. 
and  those  made  by  the  student  under  the  tasks  of  Lesson 
II.,  introducing  first  inversions  wherever  it  seems  advan- 
tageous musically. 

Task  II.— Second  Inversions. 

5.  Second  inversions  of  consonant  triads  have  the 
least  effect  of  stability  which  can  be  in  combinations  of  in- 
tervals wholly  consonant.  In  order  to  render  them  satisfac- 
tory there  should  be  particularly  melodious  movement  of  the 
parts  into  and  out  of  them.  Except  where  they  occur  acci- 
dentally through  the  use  of  neighboring  tones  in  several  parts, 
for  example: 

the  student  is  advised  to 
use  them  but  seldom,  and 
then  in  single  instances,  be- 
tween chords  in  other  po- 
sitions. Skips  in  the  parts 
in  moving  out  of  second 
inversions  are  rarely  good, 
and  skips  in  the  parts  in 
entering  second  inversions  occur  commonly  only  m  the  two 
foUowing  instances: 
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(a)  When  the  second  inversion  comes  in  a  series  of 
repetitions  of  the  same  chord : 


If,  J     'j    '     J 

..  J  j 

^ 

n  ^ii  i 

-  ^ 

- 

|>J!     ,.        ~<       \'=^T^ 

1     rrl 

M 

b 


I 


(b)  When  the  second  inversion  of  the  tonic  chord  has 
its  iifth  doubled,  and  is  followed  immediately  by  the  domi- 
nant chord  in  fundamental  position.  This  case  is  in  fact 
usually  an  illustration  of  the  dominant  chord  aj^roached 
throt^h  two  neighboring  tones: 


IV  I  IV     I       V        I 

a  c        a         a      c      a 

Example  1. — Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4: 


^m 


w 


^^t^, 


m 

r'    r  r  r 

.  .         '  .  V       TV 


r  or    '' 


j^ 


I  -  1 


a)  b) 
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ExERasES. — (a)   Compose  cadence^oups  to  the  fol- 
lowing chord-schemes: 

Key  of  D.    Accent-group  form, — 4,  1,  2,  3; 

i|i-i  iv|v.i-|i.v-|  I-. 

Key  of  e.    Accent-group  form, —  3,  4,  1,  2: 

V-|i-Vlv|hrlVi|l»-V-|  I- 

(6)  Write  upper  parts  to  the  following  basses: 


I  -  -  -  -V    rv  y  I      I  V  I  nr  -  -    v  i  v  i  -  - 

DO  c  b  h        c 


^ 


(c)  Write  lower  parts  to  the  following  sopranos,  using 
as  seems  best,  tonic,  dominant  or  subdominant  triads,  and 
in  fundamental  positions  or  in  suitable  inversions: 

j,hj,  j'ljrfir  J  nin,ii,nnii  1 1 
ji^"jp'Jiijji^iJi"iiiriii''iuir  ^iip 
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LESSON  IV. 

HARMONIZATION  OF  MELODY. 

In  the  Soprano,  with  the  Haruonic  Matemal  Already 
at  couhand. 

By  the  ase  of  the  three  chords  already  treated,  in  inver- 
sions or  in  fundamental  position,  and  with  the  aid  of  neigh- 
boring tones,  one  may  not  only  construct  much  music  of  a 
simple  nature,  but  can  hannonize  any  diatonic  melody  and 
even  some  chromatic  melodies.  The  hannontzation,  to  be 
sure,  will  not  always  prove  to  be  the  one  to  which  the  mind 
had  adjusted  itself  on  first  hearing  (or  creating)  the  melody; 
for  melodies,  like  word  phrases,  frequently  come  to  our 
minds  through  a  half  remembered  association  of  meaning, 
and  the  original  harmony  is  a  part  of  the  memory.  The 
change  of  harmony  may  alter  quite  the  effect  of  the  melody 
itself. 

Apart  from  this  difficulty  there  is  no  reason  for  post- 
poning the  task  of  harmonizing  a  melody.  As  the  later 
lessons  present  to  the  student  new  chord  effects,  gradually 
and  naturally  there  will  come  greater  freedom  in  harmoni- 
zation. 

An  illustration  of  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  given, 
£3  follows:     We  wish  to  harmonize  the  following  melody: 

jii  I  '  HI  jjijj, .J. II 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  has  been  associated  in  thought 
with  the  chromatic  harmony  here  given,  but  which  uses 
means  not  yet  at  the  disposal  of  the  student : 
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It  is  still  possible,  by  the  use  of  diatonic  chords  already 
familiar,  to  present  the  melody  harmonized  in  a  way  that  is 
adequate  and  not  unpleasant  to  one  whose  mind  had  not 
already  been  made  to  hear  the  first  harmonization: 


In  regard  to  this  latter  harmonization,  notice  at 

(a)  That  the  subdominant  chord  was  chosen  rather  than 
the  dominant,  although  b'  belongs  in  the  latter  chord.  If 
I  V  had  been  chosen  the  advantage  of  holding  a  note  of 
union  in  passing  from  one  chord  to  the  other  would  be  lost. 

(&)  That  I  repeated  allows  the  wide  skip  in  melody  to 

come  on  the  same  chord.  This  would  not  have  been  possible 
with  V  I,  although  the  first  three  chords  might  wril  have 
been  I  IV  V. 

(c)  That  it  would  have  been  an  equally  good  harmoni- 
zation of  the  jT*  to  use  I  and  to  change  to  IV  at  the  note  f. 
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Again,  the  following  example  of  the  harmonization  of  a 
diatonic  melody  in  a  minor  l«y  illustrates  the  method  of 
work. 

[Note. —  Study  these  examples  with  great  care,  and  let 
no  observation  pass  without  getting  its  meaning.] 


Iv    hrl       -     V       -  I      1    IV    -  V     •  V-1 


Notice  at  (a)  that  the  smaller  skip  from  c*  to  e'  has  the 
same  chord,  instead  of  the  larger  skip  e'  b'.  This  is  because 
it  is  more  effective  to  make  the  change  of  chord  on  the  ac- 
cented beat. 

(h)  That  the  passing  tones  in  two  parts  through  the 
octave  are  good. 

(f)  That  the  alto  moves  down  to  h  to  avoid  the  rough- 
ness of  having  the  soprano  lose  itself  in  the  sustained  e',  as 
would  have  happened  had  the  alto  remained  there.  Still,  by 
the  change  the  b  of  the  second  chord  is  made  a  triBe  too 
prominent. 

{d)  The  non-harmonic  g  in  tenor,  while  alto  and  so- 
prano take  a  new  position  of  the  chord,  is  of  interest  because 
we  shall  meet  later  exactly  the  same  combination  of  notes  as 
a  real  chord.  Observe  also  that  the .  wideness  of  skips  in 
melody  makes  the  harmonization  of  this  measure  by  iv  — 
V  —  better  than  i  iv  i  V. 
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(<)  That  the  new  movement  of  the  melody  and  the  fact 
that  both  tenor  and  bass  are  pretty  low  makes  it  better  to 
have  the  final  chord  omit  its  fifth  and  triple  the  root,  than 


to  stand,  for  example,  H 
E 

While  every  diatonic  melody  can  be  harmonized  in  the 
ways  suggested  above,  only  a  few  chromatic  melodies  re- 
spond to  such  a  treatment;  namely,  those  in  which  the  chro- 
matic notes  can  be  regarded  as  neighboring  tones. 

An  example  of  a  chromatic  melody  harmonized  in  this 
way,  with  the  material  already  familiar  to  the  student,  here 
follows : 


^^ 


J^iiiPri 


^ 


# 


a 


r=r 


J  i 


m^ 


I  I 

b 


V    y 

b 


Notice  that  the  neighboring  tones  conK  some  of  the 
time  on  the  beat  and  some  of  the  time  after  the  beat    No- 
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tke  also,  that  if  the  neighboring  tones  were  left  out  of  the 
exercise,  it  would  be  a  good  illustration  of  Lesson  III. : 


The  last  three  measures  call  for  special  remarks: 

At  (a)  two  neighboring  tones  follow  each  other  in 
scale  progression  before  the  next  chord  tone  arrives,  and  cor- 
responding neighboring  tones  in  the  bass,  in  parallel  thirds, 
help  to  make  this  movement  enjoyable. 

At  (ft)  two  neighboring  tones  (*e'  and  g')  follow  each 
other  by  skip,  each  approaching  the  chord  tone  f  in  opposite 
directions.  This  is  a  double  appo^atura.  Notice  the  pecu- 
liar effect  of  the  *e  while  ^e  is  still  sustained  in  the  ako. 

At  (c)  the  neighboring  tone  in  the  soprano  comes  on  the 
beat,  while  a  neighboring  tone  after  the  beat  is  added  in  the 
tenor.  These  two  effects  are  explainable  as  real  chords  also, 
as  the  student  will  see  later.  It  is  often  true  that  good  har- 
monic e£Fects  are  justifiable  for  several  reasons. 

In  connection  with  the  illustrations  just  given  a  few 
rules  of  guidance  may  be  added: 

1.  A  note  of  the  melody  can  be  treated  either  as  a 
chord  tone  (root,  third,  or  fifth) ;  or  as  a  neighboring  tone, 
provided  that  the  note  which  follows  is  a  whole  or  a  half- 
step  above  or  below  the  given  note. 

2.  In  general,  a  simple  melody  is  harmonized  better  by 
the  use  of  some  neighboring  tones  with  the  chord  tones  than 
by  chord  tones  wholly. 
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5.  When  harmonizuig  slops  it  is  better  to  find  a  dmrd 
that  contains  botb  notes  and  make  the  skip  as  a  passage  from 
one  afrangement  of  the  diord  to  another.  (Compare  rule  6). 

4.  Sometimes  a  skip  can  be  harmonised  as  a  movement 
from  a  diord  tone  to  an  accented  ndghbonng  tone  of  the 
same  chord.  Thus  the  first  five  notes  of  this  example  can 
have  die  same  harmony: 


This  is  especially  to  be  observed  when  two  wide  skips 
in  the  same  direction  follow  each  other  in  such  a  way  that 
not  all  three  notes  could  come  into  the  same  chord : 


w 


^^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


6. 
measure 


In  general  also,  it  is  best  to  get  along  with  as  few 
of  chords  as  possible;  except  that 
A  chord  introduced  on  an   unaccented  part  of   a 
should  change  with  the  new  following  accent : 


}\\  1,1  J-'  JlJ  JJ   IIJ  JJ  JU. 


id-- 1    |v   Ilr  IV  I  |l  V  I     iv|iv  VV    I  I  I  -- 


Bettor  ivi  nriv-inrlv-v 
But    il  I  -  IVI  I  v-inrl  V — 


%■■ 


■jCooj^lc 
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The  frequent  and  obvious  exception  to  the  exception 
just  stated  is  shown  in  this  very  example;  namely,  that  an 
unaccented  chord  at  the  beginning  of  a  musical  phrase  is  fre- 
quently the  same  as  the  following  accented  chord,  and  that 
a  iinal  accented  cadence-chord  is  sometimes  anticipated  by  a 
short  preliminary  statement  of  it.  Sometimes  this  anticipa- 
tion does  not  include  the  whole  chord,  as  in  the  last  harmon- 
ization indicated  above,  and  written  out  below: 


^y 


^ 


^m 


m 


IP 


"tt 


rt 


^ 


^ 


7.  In  choosing  chords  for  notes  in  conjunct-motion, 
be  sure  that  the  melody  follows  the  natural  direction  of  the 
parts  in  uniting  these  chords.  Thus  a  harmonization  of  ad- 
joining degrees  in  such  a  way  that  both  tones  are  the  fifth 
of  the  chord  is  poor,  because  the  natural  motion  of  the  parts 
in  uniting  such  chords  would  not  produce  this  arrangement ; 


This  is  good :        This  is  bad :        These  two  are  both  good : 
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ExBSdsxs  or  Hakicokbimg  Mslodiis  nr  thx 

SOFSAMO. 

1.  Hannonize  the  foUowing  melodies  to  the  soprano: 

^^'l>u^'|^'J7J■lJ■l^^lJ.J■llj■^  J  lip 
p  r'  rrrcf  |J  ji-H^iij  ^lyiJu-iJ^ 

JA^r|pM|ij/.;jJ,|ij  Jlii^j  1^1111111 

^'»'l'l    |.PlLj-^r   1,1.  i'L;lri| 

2.  Write  similar  melodies  a  cadence-group  in  length, 
and  harmonize  them  in  the  S(^>Tano. 


In  the  Lowbb  Parts,  with  the  Haeiconic  Material 
Already  at  Cohuand. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  melodies  in  the  lower  parts 
have  less  freedom  both  as  to  range  (extent  of  melody)  and 
as  to  width  of  skips.  If,  for  example,  an  alto  passes  quickly 
from  a  low  to  a  very  high  note  it  is  more  difKcult  to  har- 
monize it  so  that  the  chords  are  well  balanced  and  the  tenor 
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and  bass  are  melodious.     (See  Elementory  Theoiy,  Lesson 
XL,  on  arrangements  of  chords.) 


(a)  The  best  arrangement 
of  the  chords  in  the  first  measure 
would  be  as  follows:  In  order, 
however,  to  save  the  wide  skip  to 
a  very  hi^  note  in  the  soprano, 
it  seemed  wiser  to  have  the  fifth 
of  each  chord  doubled.  Also  the  somewhat  monotonous 
soprano  allows  the  interest  to  turn  to  the  melodious  alto. 

(b)  There  are  quite  a  number  of  neighboring  tones 
in  this  harmonization.  Notice  the  one  in  tiie  tenor  here, 
which  enters  just  as  the  bass  changes. 

(c)  At  the  accented  beat  the  chord  is  complete  but 
it  omits  the  third  at  the  next  beat  in  order  to  retain  the  bass 
and  so  get  a  stronger  cadence. 

Melodies  that  are  limited  in  range  and  without  wide 
skips  offer  no  difficulty  to  harmonization  in  inner  voices ;  and 
if  in  addition  they  finish  with  the  fundamental  notes  of  the 
cadence  chords,  they  can  be  harmonized  as  basses,  e.  g.: 


iiniiiiiiiiPiiiLn 
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Transposed  to  l«y  of  C,  and  used  as  a  tenor: 


^» 


ff 


« 


^ 

3^^ 


S 


^ 


iUJ 


f-r 


W 


rrr-    f 

nr    V V  ■ 


In  the  original  key  used  as  a  bass: 


!■'  ^1  nr^i 


s 


^ 


'^^ 

^ 


FT 


Lfjf  rr   r  Fill:;  rpl;J 

I V    IV  I V V  i-i- 


ExEKciSES  IN  Habicokizing  Melodibs  in 
LowEB  Pasts. 

1.    Harmonize  the  following  melodies  in  the  alto: 

i]rii|''j  .iiiii|iijii  ii^''iiiii'i 
i'iiitjijiii|iifiuinri,iii 
5'nj,j.iinjijijiiiyii  I  ii'iiijiji 
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2.  Harmonize  the  following  melodies  in  the  tenor: 

.hi|/T  frirrfii-7|..m.irirrir^^^ 

W'nriirrMr«^ir''r"^^'''^i"rr^^i^ 

I'l  1 1  i|  i"'Arn^irrrin 

3.  Hannontze  the  following  melodies  in  the  bass: 

I'iri  nil  vfr^MiTrr  i.^p 

'''  I  I fjr^'iif  J,  i[xrri 

4.  Write  similar  melodies  and  hannonize  them  in  the 
alto,  tenor,  or  bass  as  seems  most  suitable. 

LESSON  V. 

THE  DISSONANT  TENDENCY-CHORDS  TO  THE 

TONIC. 

Kev  Balance  Thkough  Tbiads. 

In  Ac  use  of  the  three  principal  chords  of  a  major  key 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  retain  the  tonic  chord  as 
the  most  important  —  the  central  chord.  Nevertheless  an 
easy  demonstration  can  be  made  of  the  possibility  of  upset- 
ting that  center,  since  consonant  triads  have  in  fact  several 
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possible    meanings.     (Review    here    carefully    Oementary 
Theory,  I-esson  XI.,  Location  of  Chords.)     For  example: 


ftB-V    I  V  I)  fC-I    IV      1) 

In  the  two  illustrations  given,  although  the  chords  used 
are  all  in  the  key  of  F,  it  would  be  easy  to  believe  that  tiie 
last  two  measures  of  the  first  illustration  were  in  ^b,  and 
of  the  second  in  C.  Such  a  possibility  demonstrates  the  fact 
of  the  essential  independence  of  these  consonant  chords. 
The  purpose  to  treat  them,  one  as  tonic,  the  others  as  domi- 
nant and  subdominant,  is  the  sole  reason  that  makes  it  im- 
portant to  follow  any  particular  order  in  choice  of  them. 

Dissonant   Chords   Showing  Tendency   to 
THE  Tonic. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  these  chords  are  the  dissonant 
CHORDS,  most  of  which  are  not  only  unstable,  but  also  show 
more  or  less  strong  inclination  to  issue  in  particular  chords, 
known  as  their  resolutions.  Of  the  dissonant  chords  those 
which  incline  toward  the  tonic  chord  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, since  they  supplement  the  lack  of  definiteness  of  a  series 
of  consonant  chords,  by  clearly  pointing  toward  the  tonal 
center.  When  they  appear  the  tonic  chord  seems  imminent. 
Not  that  it  is  positively  necessary  to  follow  such  a  dissonant 
chord  with  the  tonic  chord,  but  unless  one  does  there  is  a 
distinct  sense  of  disappointment  of  expectation  —  the  naturaf 
thing  is  to  have  the  tonic  chord  follow. 

The  four  chords  of  the  major  or  minor  keys  which  have 
natural  resolution  (inclination)  into  the  tonic  chord  are  die 
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LBAIONG-TONS  TKUD,  the  DOUIHAMT  SEVENTH-CHOID,  tlM 
LEADING-TONE  SEVENTH -CHORD,  and  the  DOMINANT  NIHTR- 
CHOEO. 

A  study  of  the  intervak  of  these  chords  will  make  clear 
why  they  show  this  inclination  to  issue  in  the  tonic  chord. 

In  the  key  of  G: 

Their 

tt  Twidency  Chords ReeolBttons 
'<!  [|J3  clir6|J]]l9  18  I 

In  the  leading-tone  triad,  root  is  dissonant  wilh  fifth, 
while  the  possibility  of  half-step  movement  of  the  root  to 
the  most  important  scale  note  (the  tonic)  furnishes  both  a 
melodic  inclination  and  a  new  root. 

The  dominant  sez-enth-chord  contains  in  itself  poten- 
tially the  dominant  triad  (which  has  already  been  shown  to 
be  the  consonant  triad  most  closely  related  to  the  tonic  triad), 
and  the  leading-tone  triad  just  discussed.  The  seventh  of 
the  chord  is  seen  to  be  doubly  dissonant;  namely,  with  the 
root  and  with  the  third.  Its  inclination  to  move  the  half- 
step  pn^^ssion  downward  is  thus  sharply  accentuated. 

The  leading-tone  seventh-chord  has  all  the  inclination 
found  in  the  leading-tone  triad,  while  its  root  is  still  more 
strongly  inclined  because  of  its  double  dissonance. 

The  dominant  ninth-chord  has  the  combined  inclinations 
of  the  tfiree  other  chords, —  tour  of  its  tones  beii^  doubly 
dissonant 

DOUBUNG  AND  OhISSION  OP  ToNBS  IN  THE  DISSONANT 

Tendbncy-Chosds. 

In  the  dominant  chords  the  dominant  note  is  note-of- 
union  to  the  tonic  chord,  while  the  supertonic  note,  since  it  is 
the  perfect  fifth  of  the  chord,  may  be  omitted  and  the  root 
be  doubled  instead.  This  is  often  an  advantage  in  the  dom- 
inant sevenA-chord  when  it  is  in  ftmdamental  position;  for 
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it  allowa  that  statement  of  the  root  which  is  in  an  uiq>er  part 
to  remain  as  noteK>f-union  and  that  which  is  in  the  bass  to 
skip  to  the  new  root  In  the  dominant  ntnth-chord  when  it 
occurs  in  four-part  writing  the  fifth  is  omitted  of  necessify, 
and  no  doubling  arises. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  only  tone  which  is  not  dis- 
sonant in  any  of  the  chords  is  the  second  of  the  scale  (super- 
tonic).  It  tfierefore  is  without  special  inclination,  and  may 
move  either  up  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord  or  down  to  its 
root.  Also,  it  may  be  freely  doubled.  This  cannot  happen 
so  well  with  the  oliier  notes  of  these  chords,  except  as  stated 
in  the  paragraph  above;  since  notes  which  have  strong  in- 
clination in  a  particular  direction,  if  doubled,  either  produce 
parallel  octaves  in  the  resolution,  or  cause  one  of  the  notes 
to  move  in  the  wrong  direction  thus  disappointing  expecta- 
tion—  neither  of  which  outcomes  is  enjoyable. 

In  the  two  leading-tone  chords  the  fifth  is  the  less  im- 
portant dissonant  tone,  and  is  sometimes  doubled,  one  part 
moving  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord,  the  other  to  the  fifth. 
This  freedom  of  the  supertonic  and  subdominant  notes  in  the 
leading-tone  chords  makes  it  always  possible  to  avoid  the 
parallel  fifths  which  may  arise  in  Uie  resolution  of  a  chord 
on  one  degree  to  that  on  the  next,  as  is  the  case  here. 

In  the  dominant  seventh-chord  its  third  (the  leading- 
tone)  is  the  least  important  dissonance,  and  although  it  is 
almost  never  doubled,  frequently  the  movement  from  it 
(when  it  Is  an  inner  part)  is  down  to  the  fifth  of  the  tonic 
diord  instead  of  up  to  the  root  (the  natural  inclination). 


Beauty  and  Availability  of  the  Dissonant 

Tendency-Chohds  to  the  Tokic. 

Althou^  the  four  chords  under  discussion  are  all  ten- 
dency-chords to  the  tonic  triad,  there  is  marked  difference 
in  the  beauty  and  availability  of  tiiem. 
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The  leading-tone  triad  is  rarely  enjoyable  except  in  first 
inversion,  and  even  then  cannot  always  find  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  It  has  gradually  been  abandoned  by  musicians 
in  favor  of  the  much  fuller  and  more  readily  handled  dom- 
inant seventh-chord  which  admits  of  every  position  and  inver- 
sion and  is  unmistakable  as  to  key. 

The  leading-tone  seventh-chord  is  not  so  beautiful  nor 
so  strong  a  chord  as  the  dominant  seventh-chord,  and  is 
much  less  frequently  chosen. 

The  dominant  ninth-chord,  while  in  sc»ne  respects  the 
richest  and  most  definite  of  the  four,  is,  nevertheless, 'more 
difhcult  to  handle,  partly  because  it  does  not  admit  inversion 
so  readily.  (See  Elementary  Theory,  Lesson  XL,  Inver- 
sions. ) 

The  addition  of  these  chords  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
student  gives  at  once  a  wider  range  of  choice  both  in  con- 
structing chord-schemes  and  in  harmonizing  melodies.  Still 
more  importantly  it  offers  a  certain  voluptuous  charm 
through  the  raising  and  satisfying  of  expectancy,  as  well  as 
through  the  sensuous  color  of  the  chords  themselves. 

A  purely  esthetic  consideration  comes  at  once  to  the 
foreground.  Henceforth  if  the  student  wishes  to  preserve 
strength  and  solidity  of  style  he  will  avoid  the  tendency- 
chords,  while  if  he  wishes  to  render  his  music  more  graceful 
or  more  passionately  he  will  utilize  them.  Heretofore  grace  and 
lightness  have  been  obtained  through  the  use  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tones:  now  without  them  much  the  same  effects  can  be 
gained,  and  with  them  still  more  certainty  of  design  is  attain- 
able. 

Example  1. — Accent-group  form, —  4,  1,  2,  3: 
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Notice  that  the  final  chord  omits  its  Mti\  rather  than 
have  the  leading-tone  in  the  tenor  disappoint  its  tendency. 
The  return  to  g  would  have  been  the  more  unsatisfactory 
since  the  tenor  just  moved  from  there. 

Example  2. — ^Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6: 


b    d       b  d  b  ,g)  c 


Notice  at 


(a)  That  the  unharmonized  note  awaits  its  interpre- 
tation which  is  shown  to  be  the  fifth  of  the  major  scale  by 
the  second  melody  note  and  its  chord. 

(6)  The  three  non-harmonic  tones  create  in  fact  the 
dominant  ninth-chord  and  they  receive  the  proper  resolution 
as  such,  but  at 

(c)  The  non-harmonic  'g  is  not  the  ninth  of  the  dom- 
inant ninth-chord  either  by  position  or  resolution. 

(d)  This  chord  is  a  ninth  and  not  a  seventh,  tor  the 
soprano  *a'  is  treated  as  a  non-harmonic  tone  moving  into 
the  ninth,  else  it  would  have  moved  upward  in  the  outer  voice 
and  also  the  tenor  in  such  case  would  not  have  doubled  the 
leading-tone. 

(e)  The  momentary  omission  of  the  seventh  /,  before 
its  resolution  to  'iT  is  quite  common. 
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Interchange  of  Tendency-Chords  to  the  Tonic. 

One  interesting  result  of  the  common  destination  of  the 
group  of  chords  under  discussion  is  that  not  only  can  they 
each,  like  all  chords,  be  repeated  as  often  as  desired  in  vari- 
ous positions  before  moving  to  the  resolution,  but  they  may 
be  exchanged  for  each  other  in  place  of  repetition,  the  last 
one  having  its  proper  resolution. 

ExAKPLB  3. — Accent-group  form, —  5,  6,  1,  2,  3,  4: 


^ 


JTIJT] 


s^ 


vil«v'v*v'   I         V'v'vll"'    V*    -  V*  I 


Exercises  in  the  Use  of  Tendency-Chords  to 
THE  Tonic. 

(o)     Compose  cadence-groups  to  the  following  chord 
schemes: 

Key  of  ^E.    Accent-group  form, —  1,2,  3 : 

Key  of  f.    Accent-group  form, —  4,  1,  2,  3: 

I  I  vll»  i  lv-]v*  -'  t  vU«H  *  -  ;  v'  I  i  -  -I 

Key  of  A.    Accent-group  form, — ■  1,  2,  3,  4: 

....v|v.',^.|V.v.'|....j 
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Key  of  d.    Acceiit<group  form,—  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6: 

I  -.^.l\  V'-  --vlf"|l.-V*.  .'I  I I 

(b)  Add  inner  parts  to  the  following  sopranos  and 
basses  using  wherever  possible  tendency-chords  to  the  tonic, 
and  neighboring  tones  with  both  the  tendency-chords  and  the 
principal  triads: 


(c)    Harmonize    the    following    melodies    in    similar 
manner : 

For   soprano: 
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For  alto: 

For  tenor.  (See  Elementary  Theory,  Lesson  I.,  for 
this  notation  of  the  tenor  part.  In  harmonizing,  it  can  be 
transcribed  to  the  bass  clef.) 

>'i>"rirrrirrnrii-J'Jiiriiiifi"j-'*i 


For  bass.  Write  the  upper  parts  of  the  first  bass  melody 
in  quarter  notes,  four  chords  to  the  measure,  except  the 
cadence  measure: 

'^¥^ihd"i"l.lM^¥»JJfrlfJnjJjh.i 

1  -V  1 

{d)  Compose  melodies,  a  cadence-group  in  length,  and 
harmonize  them  each  twice;  first  without  tendency  chords, 
then  with  them,  comparing  carefully  the  results,  and  noting 
the  effects  of  grace,  strength,  etc.,  obtained. 


LESSON  VI. 
SUBORDINATE  CHORDS. 

The  group  of  diords  so  far  considered;  namely,  the 
principal  triads,  and  the  tendency-chords  to  the  tonic,  are 
the  cjiords  which  can  display  most  firm  allegiance  to  a  key. 
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By  far  tiie  larger  part  of  simple  diatonic  writinsf  is  made  up 
of  them. 

Other  triads  and  seventh-chords  of  the  scale  are 
called  SUBORDINATE,  They  not  only  occur  less  frequently, 
but  also  have  their  main  function  to  serve  as  alternates,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  the  principal-chords.  Such  a  chord  used  as  an 
alternate  is  given  all  the  distinction  possible  as  a  chord,  in 
order  to  make  the  contrast  to  its  principal-chord  evident. 
Such  a  chord  used  as  a  substitute  is  made  to  seem  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  principal-chord,  yet  retaining  its  own 
notes. 

The  subordinate-chords  of  a  key  are  each  related  to  its 
principal  in  the  following  way:  the  root  lies  a  third  below 
the  root  of  the  principal-chord,  and  hence  all  the  other  notes 
of  the  subordinate-chord  are  those  of  the  prindpaL  Thus 
the  submediant-chord  is  subordinate  to  the  tonic;  the 
mediant  to  the  dominant;  and  the  supertonic  to  the 
stibdominant. 

It  is  from  this  fact  that  the  movement  from  the  subordi- 
nate-chord into  its  principal  has  a  singularly  weak  and  in- 
effective feeling  —  all  the  natural  strengft  of  the  principal- 
chord  seeming  to  be  sapped  by  thus  presenting  it  merdy  as 
an  incomplete  subordinate-chord.  On  the  contrary,  the  move- 
ment from  a  principal-chord  to  its  subordinate,  when  thqr 
are  each  in  fundamental  position,  emphasizes  the  contrast  in 
the  two  chords. 

For  the  reasons  just  given  a  subordinate-chord  is  used 
either  in  place  of  its  principal  (i.  e.,  when  the  principal 
might  have  been  used),  or  follows  it;  but  rarely  precedes  it: 


^m 


m 


w 
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Good: 


In  general,  too,  the  value  of  subordinate-chords  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  frequency. 

The  use  of  subordinate-chords  as  substitutes  for  the 
principal-chord  admits  a  certain  special  treatment  that  can 
best  be  explained  by  illustration.  The  student  is  asked  to 
compare,  (iiord  by  chord,  the  following  examples: 


<ll, 


■rt  H 


il 


In  the  second  setting,  which  is  the  familiar  first-strain 
of  "God  Save  the  King,"  notice  at  (o)  the  soprano  g'  sub- 
stituting for  f  makes  the  chord  ii  instead  of  IV. 

(fr)  The  tenor  d'  and  bass  d  offer  the  triad  iv  as 
alternate  for  I  with  distinct  new  effect. 
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(f)  The  alto  g'  substitutes  for  f,  as  before  at  (a), 
(d)  The  bass  d  again  presents  vi  as  alternate  for  I. 
(c)     Same  as  (a). 

The  substitute-chord  is  always  used  in  a  way  to  empha- 
size the  root  of  the  principal-chord.  It  takes  the  root  of  the 
principal-chord  as  the  bass  and  usually  doubles  it  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis.  The  alternate-chord  on  the  other  hand  is  meant 
to  offer  its  own  effect  without  disguise,  as  a  means  of  vari- 
ety. It  emphasizes  its  own  root  and  often  appears  in  an 
accented  part  of  the  measure. 

Thus  the  three  tises  of  ii  in  the  example  quoted  have 
really  a  strong  subdominant  character,  while  the  two  appear- 
ances of  vi  are  contrasted  with  I,  which  would  naturally 
have  followed  the  chords  preceding. 

If  one  alters  the  last  chord  of  the 
third  measure  from  first  inversion  to 
fundamental    position    it    is    possible  ' 
thus  to  observe  the  distinction  between 
substitute  and  alternate  usage : 

In  this  way  the  ii  is  made  to 
lose  the  subdominant  feeling  and 
becomes  a  simple  alternate  for  the  IV. 

The  substitute-chords  most  common  in  a  key  are: 

ii  and  ii^  as  sub-    iii  and  I  as  sub-         and  IV  as  a  substi- 

b  b  be  e 

stitutes  for  IV,       stitutes  for  V,  tute  for  I, 
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The  last  three  substitutes  usually  are  mere  preliminaries 
to  the  chord  itself,  the  substitute  notes  being  neighboring 
tones  that  resolve  afterward  into  the  proper  chord  tones. 

Certain  further  observations  need  to  be  made  later  in 
regard  to  subordinate  seventh-chords,  and  as  to  the  use  of 
the  mediant  triad.  The  student  is  requested,  therefore,  to 
confine  his  exercises  at  present  to  the  subordinate  triads  vt 
and  ii,  and  to  the  substitute-chords  listed  above. 

Example  1. — Accent-group  form, —  6,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5: 


^ 


J-JJJ    J 


J.  n  .1   J 


pr  r    r 


^ 


IV    I 


# 


VU'^V' 


Notice  that  the 
three  substitute- 
chords  (marked  1), 
present  stron^y  the 
principal-chord  feel- 
ing, while  the  alter- 
nates (marked  2), 
*  *  give  the  subordinate- 

chord  feeling  so  manifestly  that  it  is  a  relief  to  return 
to  the  principal-chords  at  the  end  and  so  restore  key-balance 
(tonality). 

Notice  also,  that  the  submediant<hord  (vi)  is  actii^  not 
alone  as  a  means  of  variety,  but  it  actually  serves  as  reso- 
lution-chord to  the  dominant  seventh-chord.  This  is  possi- 
ble because  it  can  happen  without  disturbing  the  movement 
of  the  tendency  tones.  (The  student  is  requested  to  think 
out  the  objections  to  using  the  vi  as  resolution-chord  to  vii*. 
or  to  v.) 
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Examplt  z. — Accent  group-form, — 4,  1,  2,  3: 


i  iv-  v'va«'*i  iv  I  11"   V*      m+v'  v'  i 

c  c         b  b 

(a) 

Notice  at  (a)  that  the  III*  as  a  substitute  chord  is  also 
interchangeable  among  the  tendency-chords  to  the  tonic. 
This  would  be  equally  true  of  HI  in  the  major  keys. 

Exercises  in  the  Use  of  Subordinate-Chords. 

1.  Re-write  the  following  cadence-group,  replacing 
principal  triads  with  subordinate-chords,  wherever  they  seem 
available,  either  as  alternate  or  as  substitute-chords: 


2.    Compose  cadence-groups  to  the   followii^;  chord- 
schemes: 

Key  of  G.    Cadence-group  form, —  4,  1,  2,  3: 

n.|yv'|,HV.|i.|| 

Key  of  f.    Cadence-group  form, —  1,  2,  3: 

lvti'l|ll»»  III+V'I  VI-i|o»||..|] 
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Key  of  ^.    Cadence^roup  fonn, —  1,  2: 

I  hr  IV  li  I  HI  V»  vi  il' I  \f  vll»»  ill  V I  I  -  -  -I 

Key  of  F.    Cadeoce-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4: 

llli'-IU'l  IV' Hi  V'l  vl  li  I  vMvl  IV  iH 
|b  bibcb        I         be        I  U 

3.  Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  usii^  subordi- 
nate-chords wherever  they  seem  available: 

^i"'>rrrirrrri^'r'i'i'iS^'jN'r^ 
§t  i  iij^ii'nJInijiij.'ifrTrrir^ 

ii-  I  imnjuyiVfirrrirJ  J^i  ii 

4.  Compose  diatonic  melodies  in  cadence^^ups,  and 
harmonize  them  as  above. 


THE  MINOR  KEY  AND  MIXED  MODES. 


The  Minoh  Key. 

The  form  of  scale  which  affords  the  simplest  hannonic 
relationships,  and  presents  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
chords  and  the  most  natural  melodies  is  the  major  scale. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  scale  both  harmonic  and  melodic. 
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The  minor  scale  is  used  in  modern  music  more  often  as 
a  color-contrast  to  the  major  than  in  any  other  way.  That 
is  to  say,  instead  of  having  our  minds  fixed  upon  a  type  of 
melody  as  minor,  contrasted  with  major,  the  real  emphasis 
is  upon  a  type  of  triad  (the  tonic  and  the  subdominant)  as 
minor,  contrasted  with  major. 

It  is,  thus,  a  minor  key  rather  than  a  minor  scale  which 
becomes  prominent  in  thought. 

The  minor  key,  however,  is  not  both  harmonic  and  melo- 
dic as  is  the  major,  i.  e.,  in  the  form  that  furnishes  the  best 
chord  effects  there  are  melodic  difficulties,  and  in  the  forms 
that  are  most  melodic  the  choice  of  good  harmonies  is  re- 
stricted. These  difficulties  appear  in  that  part  of  the  scale 
which  lies  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth.  Thus,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  the  ascending  melodic  minor  (observe 
that  this  form  is  usable  both  in  ascending  and  in  descending 
passages)  it  will  be  seen  that  tonic  and  dominant  harmonics 
are  suitable,  while  subdominant  harmonies  seem  decidedly 
out  of  place. 

Good: 


^^ 


i=t 


^^ 


iii> 


M 


^m 


T^^v■ 


■jCooj^lc 
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The  objection  to  the  subdominant-chord  is,  of  course, 
ihat  the  melodic  treatment  takes  away  the  minor  key  im- 
pression. 

Again,  if  we  attempt  to  harmonize  the  descending  melo- 
dic minor  (also  usable  either  up  or  down)  it  will  be  seen  that 
tonic  and  subdominant  harmonies  are  suitable  while  dom- 
inant harmony  is  out  of  place. 


Good: 
Jt=t: 


^^ 


^^ 


J  J 


^ 


aa 


^ 


r^ 


If  this  latter  illustration  be  played  without  the  use  of 
any  *b's  the  characteristic  harmonic  treatment  of  the  modem 
keys,  namely  a  dominant  triad  containing  the  leading-tone,  is 
alwent.  If  the  ""b's  are  inserted  in  the  tenor  but  not  in  the 
soprano  a  singularly  unhappy  effect  of  indecision  results,  the 
tenor  contradicting  the  soprano,  and  vice  versa.  A  some- 
what better  effect  in  the  tenor  can  be  gained  by  replacing  the 
c's  in  the  dominant  measures  with  ^e's.  Yet  still  the  superi- 
ority of  the  harmonization  through  the  subdominant  and 
tonic  chords  is  manifest. 
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When  we  harmonize  this  portion  of  the  harmonic  minor 
scale  it  is  possible  to  use  both  subdominant  and  dominant  har- 
monies in  satisfactory  ways  provided  one  enjoys  the  augment- 
ed second  that  lies  in  the  scale-progression  between  submedi- 
ant  and  leading-tone.  Indeed  as  part  of  a  prominent  melody 
there  is  something  attractive  in  the  oddity  of  this  interval: 


vH**l    V*  vU*  I 


Yet  when  a  few  of  the  usual  chord  connections  of  the 
major  key,  such  as  IV  V,  V  vi,  iii  vi,  are  transferred  to  the 
minor  key,  this  interval  of  the  augmented  second  seems  ex- 
ceptionally ugly.     For  example: 


il /;'  I'll' Iff' r'V' 


^m 


^ 


M 


^ 


imi 


m 


I     vi   V     I         1    VI  V   i     1  ni+vi  V 

Composers  have  learned  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  one 
of  three  ways. 

1.  If  the  aug^nented 
second  is  part  of  the  melody 
that  must  be  retained,  they 
avoid  the  use  of  chords 
which  manifest  this  ugli- 
ness.  Thus,  compare  the 
last  example  with  the  fol- 
lowing phrase: 


V'  vU"" 
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2.  If  the  general  contour 
of  melody  is  required  (up  or 
down),  but  the  augmented  sec- 
ond is  not  needed,  they  utilize 
a    melodic    minor    passage: 

3.  If  the  chords  are  determined,  but  the  melody  is 
free,  the  part  which  would  have  sung  the  augmented  second 
is  led  back  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  other  parts  also, 
so  far  as  this  is  helpful. 


can  be  corrected  to 


hr    U*  V  I 


The  rule  just  given  is  adequate  unless  the  note  in  ques- 
tion happens  to  have  been  doubled.  Then  the  attempt  to 
avoid  the  augmented  second  would  produce  either  parallel 
octaves  or  an  awkward  skip  in  melody  by  one  of  the  parts. 
This  difficulty  has  to  be  prevented  by  previous  care  to  avoid 
doubling  the  note  in  question.  This  case  most  frequently 
happens  in  the  use  of  the  submediant-chord,  the  /Atrd  of 
which  should  be  doubled  instead  of  the  root  (which  is  the 
note  causing  the  trouble). 

Thus  the  ugliness  of  the  illustrations  given  above 
(see  preceeding  page)  can  be  prevented  while  retaining  the 
chords  chosen  then,  in  the  following  m^mer: 
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Exercises  in  the  Use  op  the  Minok  Key. 
1.     Harmonic  the  following  melodies: 


^^ 


I  r  r  r  i  i  r  r  r 


jf  f»rifr  ^-i  1^^ 


j.iir'r'irrf[jji|i;7nJ  i,jii,^^ 

2.    Oxnpare  cadence  groups  to  At  following  chord- 
Key  of  c    Accent-group  form, —  3,  1,  2 : 

ill  ii»v|vi-iv|v«ni'v»|i-j 

K^of  e.    Accent'youp  form, —  3,  4,  1,  2: 

I  ivti  VI  vilv.i  m|ivii»v-Tli-|| 
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Key  of  *b.    Accent-^jroup  fonn, —  5,  6,  1,  2,  3,  4: 

|.  |l--V^.|V»--iVl-jTI--V'--||.--l 

Key  of  £.    Accent-group  form, —  1,  2. 

I  U'lv  Vl|lv  V||.| 

3.  Compose  diatonic  melodies  in  minor  keys  and  har- 
monize them  as  above. 

MIXED  MODES. 
The  Major-Minor  Key. 

The  use  of  the  minor  key  for  the  color  of  its  chords 
has  a  further  application  in  music  written  in  the  major  key, 
for  frequently  color-substitutes  drawn  from  the  minor  key 
are  inserted  temporarily. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dominant  triad,  the 
dominant  seventh-chord,  and  the  leading-tone  triad  are  iden- 
tical in  both  the  major  and  the  minor  keys  on  the  same  tonic 
note :  hence  the  substitutes  referred  to  affect  mainly  the  sub- 
mediant,  subdominant,  and  supertonic-chords,  and  the  lead- 
ii^-tone  seventh,  and  dominant  ninth-chords: 


Exercises  in  the  Use  of  the  Major-Minor  Key. 

1.  Harmonize  the  following  melodies;  using  wherever 
suitable  minor  supertonic,  subdominant  and  submediant- 
chords: 
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.^«jJrJ3frr'Ttr>J3ij4''iarirrirririirvMJ 

f.  gey  of  F        ^         . 


2.  Compose  cadence-groups  to  the   following  chord- 
nes: 

Key  of  ^A.    Accent-group, — form  4,  1,  2,  3: 

i|wk«iv'm|i.-l.Ti|5l.'.-v.'(i..(| 

Key  of  D.    Accent-group  form, —  2,  3,  1 : 

l-p'»VtVl|  iv^'ui*'*!  |v  -  l|ip 
Key  of  B.    Accent-group  form, —  1,  2: 

3.  Compose  melodies  in  the  major-minor  key  and  har- 
monize them. 

The  Minor-Majob  Key. 

Much  less  frequently,  and  less  effectively,  composers 
utilize  certain  features  of  the  major  key  in  a  passage  that 
has  a  basis  a  real  minor  center: 
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«    J     ,1       i 


J  J     J 


^^ 


Km 


rrrr 


r  T    r  r  If 

II"    111+  V"  VI  T       IV 


^ 


^ 


So  seldom  does  this  occur  that  it  does  not  seem  advis- 
able to  set  the  student  any  tasks  of  this  nature. 

LESSON  VIII. 

OTHER  DIATONIC  CHORDS  AND  CHROMATIC 
NOTES. 

The  student  has  now  passed  in  survey  the  triads  of  the 
major  and  minor  keys  and  the  tendency-chords  to  the  tonic, 
in  their  usages  that  make  for  tonality ;  tfiat  is,  that  create  the 
impression  of  a  unity  in  the  music  through  allegiance  to  the 
central  —  the  tonic  triad. 

The  chords  of  the  major  key  which  do  not  yield  so 
definite  an  impression  of  key  are  the  mediant  triad  and  the 
remaining  seventh-chords  (namely,  V,  ti',  iii',  IV  and 
vi'). 

The  failure  of  the  mediant  triad  to  show  definite  key 
allegiance  is  because,  in  addition  to  the  natural  independence 
of  all  consonant  triads,  the  leading-tone  of  the  scale  by  its 
place  as  fifth  of  the  mediant-chord  is  robbed  of  its  special 
tendency  character ;  that  is,  it  is  made  stable  instead  of  sensi- 
tive. 

The  failure  of  the  seventh-chords  to  show  definite  key 
allegiance  is  because  in  none  of  them  there  is  any  dissonance 
except  that  between  root  and  seventh ;  hence  the  tendency  of 
the  chord  is  not  so  plainly  marked  as  in  the  dissonant  chords 
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already  discussed.  It  Js  also  the  fact  that  these  chords  are 
rather  harsh,  especially  those  which  contain  the  major 
seventh  (F  and  IV). 

Nevertheless,  as  a  means  of  variety  all  of  the  chords 
are  utilized.  In  general  it  ts  found  that  the  most  natural 
progressions  out  of  them  are  to  the  consonant  triad  whose 
root  is  at  the  perfect  fourth  above  (thus  retaining  a  single 
note-of-union),  or  to  the  consonant  triad  whose  root  is  on 
the  adjoining  scale-degree  above;  for  example,  lii'  to  vi.  or 
iii'  to  IV;  V  to  IV,  or  I'  to  ii.  These  progressions  corre- 
spond to  those  which  we  have  already  met  in  passing  from 
V  or  V  to  I  or  to  vi. 

With  r^ard  to  seventh-chords  in  general  the  dissonance 
of  root  and  seventh  is  found  to  assert  tendency  as  a  dispo- 
sition to  result  in  a  smaller  interval  (sixth  or  fifth)  readied 
smoothly,  i.  e.,  without  skip  from  either  note.  The  result 
of  this  tendency  in  all  the  cases  so  far  under  consideration 
has  been  to  make  the  seventh  descend  a  degree. 

Example  1. — 


^  1 1   I  j-n 


^ 
iii 


I     i  LiJ 


^» 


I 


lU 


IV  r 


"f    f 


The  harshness  of  the  dissonance  in  these  seventh-chords 
may  be  softened  if  one  use  the  chord  only  when  its  seventh 
can  be  introduced  as  the  note-of-union  from  a  previous 
chord,  or  as  a  passing-tone  (neighboring  tone  entered  with- 
out skip).  It  was  formerly  the  rule  in  all  text-books  that 
secondary  sevenths,  as  they  are  called,  must  be  brou^t  in 
in  one  of  these  two  ways. 
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Thus,  compare  with  each  other  the  various  seventh- 
chords  in  the  following  e 


Examflt  2.— 


'llll    '    '    '   jl    I     ^^ 


^ 


^ 


TT=rf 


rfTT 

m 


Wi 


r  r '  I J  '^  r .  I  i 

1  111  vi  nr  V  i'  IV 


mr 


vr  ' 


Another  favorite  method  of  making  these  dissonances 
smoother  is  to  resolve  one  seventh-chord  directly  to  another; 
Qius,  as  it  were,  pushing  on  the  inclination  of  the  dissonant 
tones  from  chord  to  chord  until  a  {deasanter  chord  b  found 
upon  which  to  make  final  resolution. 

Ejmmfie  3. — 


Notice  in  treating  the  last  two  seventh-chords  the  ca- 
dence feeling  calls  for  fundamental  positions  of  the  chords, 
and  so  incidentally  the  dominant-cbonl  is  brot^t  in  wiUiout 
its  fifth,  an  arrangement  already  seen  to  be  good. 
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Example  4. — 


^ 


^ 


ffff 


iW 


m 


The  example  just  given  shows  a  series  of  seventh-chords 
and  resolutions  which  is  frequently  met,  in  whole  or  In  part. 
Notice  that  by  the  omission  of  each  resolution  triad  the  pas- 
sage would  become  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  rule  might  then  be  formulated  that  in  such  a 
passage  each  third  of  a  chord  remains  as  seventh  of  the  next 
chord. 

Notice,  too,  that  every  other  seventh-chord  is  left  with- 
out its  fifth.  This  would  not  happen  except  when  every  chord 
is  taken  in  fundamental  position. 

Notice,  also,  that  in  this  regular  series  the  leading-tone 
seventh-chord  is  made  to  resolve  to  the  mediant  triad.  By 
itself  alone  such  a  resolution  is  not  enjoyable;  but  through 
the  force  of  the  regular  series  (called  a  sequence,  which 
will  come  up  later  for  discussion),  it  is  felt  to  be  admissible. 


Example  5.- 


bt 
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This  is  seen  to  be  Example  3,  rewritten  in  the  minor  key. 
In  it  we  get  a  good  illustration  of  the  special  adaptations 
which  this  key  affords.  Thus  the  use  of  the  leading-tone  be- 
comes here  apparent.  In  chords  where  the  seventh  of  the 
scale  should  ascend  it  has  its  proper  writing  as  a  leading- 
tone.  In  chords  where  is  must  descend  choice  has  to  be  made 
between  an  augmented  second  or  the  melodic  descending  form 
of  the  scale. 

Except  for  the  modifications  thus  suggested,  the  use  of 
subordinate  chords  in  the  minor  scale  is  the  same  as  in  the 
major  scale. 

In  either,  too  great  dependence  on  these  effects  gives  a 
somber,  roug^,  and,  often,  unlovely  character  to  the  music; 
while  the  occasional  use  of  them,  as  a  means  of  variety,  is 
most  valuable  and  desirable. 

EXERaSES  IN  THE  USE  OF  SUBORiqNATB  CHORDS. 

1.  Compose  cadence-groups  to  the  following  chord- 
schemes: 

Key  of  D.    Accent-^rroup  form, —  4.  1,  2,  3: 

i|j-"iv-''|viii'nrii'|iin)'v'.'|i--j 

Key  of  t.    Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3 : 

1  vil'  I  I III+''  -VI  I  lv»  V  .'[  I  —I 
Key  of  F.    Accent-group  foim, —  3,  1,  2; 

1  irvV]lV'»ll»'ln'|vl»lt'V   1-1 
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2.  Hannonize  the  following  melodies,  using  subordi* 
nate-chords  wherever  available: 

torirrr^i^rrirri|i|iij^ii'i'ii'i'iiifJiJ 
J'lr  lu^ir  Pr;i)ir  ^JTNJ.ji 

3.  Compose  melodies  in  both  major  and  minor  keys  and 
harmonize  them,  using  subordinate<hords  wherever  available. 

Chromatic  Notes. 

Chromatic  notes  in  a  key  are  of  three  sorts: 

First. —  Tones  of  color-chords  in  the  mixed  modes 
(major-minor  key,  for  example),  already  discussed.  Here 
die  note  may  be  wholly  consonant,  and  free  to  move  out 
even  by  skip. 

Second. —  Non-hannonic  neighboring  tones,  occurring 
always  as  alteration  of  the  d^ree  next  to  the  note  that 
follows. 

Third. — Color  substitutes  in  tendency-chords. 

This  last  use  of  chromatic  tones  furnishes  a  still  more 
important  method  of  softening  the  outline  of  secondary 
seventh-chords  than  any  of  those  previously  given. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
various  chromatic  treatments  aflForded  to  the  supertonic 
seventh-chords.  As  it  stands  unmodified  in  the  major  scale, 
the  only  dissonance  is  between  root  and  seventfi,  and  the 
seventh  can  move  by  a  half-step  progression  to  the  leading- 
tone  of  the  scale.    The  two  usual  resolutions  of  the  chord. 
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to  the  dominant  or  to  the  mediant  triads,  both  call  for  this 
downward  movement  of  the  seventh. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  chord  to  these  same  resolutions 
can  be  heightened  by  substituting  a  raised  third  in  the  chord, 
causing  thereby  an  added  disso- 
nance between  the  third  and  ' 
seventh,  such  as  one  has  in  a 
dominant-seventh  chord :  li^  n' 

Again,  the  fifth  of  the  chord  may  be  lowered.  This 
makes  it  the  same  as  it"  in  a  minor  key,  and  capable  of  beittg 
classified  as  a  major-minor  effect.  But  the  substitution  of 
the  lowered  fifth,  while  it  does  not  hinder  the  inclination  of 
the  chord  to  find  resolution  in  V  or  in  iii,  suggests  also  a 
new  possibility.  Changed  in  this  way  it  is  the  root  that  is 
doubly  dissonant  (with  fifth  and  seventh),  and  so  the  root 
is  easily  moved.  If  one  retains  the  seventh  as  note-of -union 
and  lets  both  the  lowered  fifth  follow  its  tendency  down  and 
t^e  root  rise  nearer  the  seventh,  the  chord  is  thus  treated  as 
a  tendency-chord  to  the  _ 

tonic — a  resolution  that  "\ni  rftll         fe    II  rlil 
proves    very    acceptable:     (|F '^   U-^-— ^         ~*^ 

The  chord  can  be  made  still  more  urgently  to  incline  to 
the  tonic  triad  by  chromatic  raising  of  the  root,  or  of  root 
and  third,  or  of  root  and  lowered  fifth,  or  of  raised  root  and 
*hird  and  lowered  fifth: 

^tad]    ''4vtii  i!i#  mfii^^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  raising  of  the  root  shuts  out 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  chord  that  to  the  dominant  triad,  for 
the  substitute  tone  has  its  tendency  upward. 
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Example  1. — 


Notation  op  Cbhouatic  Tones. 

The  discussion  of  chromatic  tendency  will  be  continued 
in  later  lessons,  but  it  is  already  apparent  that  in  most  cases 
a  chromatic  tone  is  written  as  a  raised  note  if  it  ascends  to 
the  next  higher  scale  tone,  and  is  written  as  a  lowered  note 
if  it  descends  to  the  next  lower  scale  tone.  The  exception  lo 
this  rule  occurs  when  the  chromatic  tone  is  consonant  and  thus 
free  in  its  movement.  In  this  case  its  writing  is  determined 
by  its  place  in  the  chord,  even  if  it  makes  a  chromatic  pro- 
gression (half-step  movement),  upon  the  same  scale  degree; 
that  is,  although  lowered  it  may  ascend,  or  although  raised 
it  may  descend. 

Example  2. — 


4    J 


W 
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ExERasEs  IN  THE  Use  of  Chkouatic  Notes. 
I.     Compose   cadence-groups    to   the    following   chord- 


Key  of  *B.    Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4: 

I  1+  IV- 1  ii'iiAi  i-|viiM  iv'**v|  mv'i-ll 

b|  c  cb|  b     b  lb  It 

Key  of  G.    Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6: 
I-.IIll»--|vl  hiiivi»iv'|i.>iv''*ii^*|v'--i--l 


In  the  two  following  schemes  add  neighboring  tones 
where  available  : 


K^  of  e.    Acwnt-group  form, —  3,  1,  2 : 

i|v-i|iv.vi|v.-h-l 

Key  of  G.    Accent-group  form, —  4,  1,  2,  3 : 

l|l  •  11  vll-'l  I  V  I  bvij!  iv'*!  iti|V'-l| 
|bbc|bc  |c         bbl  I 


2.  Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  treating  the 
chromatic  notes  either  as  neighboring  tones,  as  major-minor 
effects,  or  as  parts  of  the  chromatically  altered  supertonic 
seventh-chord : 
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ji'>'.U]J,jiJ.n^'Tirrr'rirr'JJ|JjJi^ 

3.  Compose  melodies  in  both  major  and  minor  keys 
with  chromatic  notes  that  may  be  harmonized  as  above.  Har- 
monize them. 


LESSON  IX. 

IMITATION. 

The  Melodic  Sequence. 

It  is  a  very  common  device  of  melody  to  repeat  a  pattern 
of  a  few  notes  over  and  over  again : 


ji'ii    lull' 


^ 


^ 


^g 


If  the  pattern  be  merely  reiterated  without  change  it 
speedily  becomes  tiresome.  Thus  the  interest  in  the  example 
just  given  has  just  about  reached  its  limit,  in  spite  of  the 
variety  of  the  chords.  The  student  may  see  this  by  repeating 
the  first  measure  in  the  place  of  the  fourth  measure  and  com- 
paring the  result  with  tfie  fourth  measure  as  written. 
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If,  instead  of  repeatii^  th«  pattern  exactly,  the  same 
contour  of  melody  be  taken  in  successive  repetitions  but  each 
time  starting  upon  a  higher  tone,  or  each  time  starting  upon 
a  lower  tone,  tiie  eflfect  is  known  as  a  melodic  sequence: 


A  sequence  pattern  is  always  equal  to  a  rhythmic  accent- 
group  of  scnne  sort,  for  the  very  idea  of  repetition  involves 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  general  values  of  emphasis.  Thus 
the  following  melody,  although  identically  the  same  as  that 
in  the  last  illustration,  has  quite  lost  the  sequence  feeling : 


If,  by  reason  of  the  striking  character  of  the  figure  that 
is  chosen,  one  is  able  to  realize  the  sequence  in  spite  of  an 
apparent  difference  in  the  rhythmic  values  of  the  repetitions, 
the  secquence  is  felt  instantly  to  be  a  syncopation — the  se- 
quence group  opposing  the  r^ular  grouping: 
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A  strict  melodic  sequence  would  require  that  the  exact 
intervab  of  the  melodic  pattern  be  retained  in  the  repetition, 
and  Aat  the  first  tone  of  successive  repetitions  ^ould  always 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  last  of  the  previous  repeti- 
tion that  the  first  tone  of  the  first  repetition  stood  to  the  last 
tone  of  the  original  pattern  (called  tfie  model)  : 

j.»>jfjJrir«rr'ri''^'r"'rrnr«rrf|fi 

A  comparison  of  the  strict  sequences  just  given  with  the 
sequences  on  the  same  model  already  harmonized,  makes  clear 
the  advantage  in  point  of  usefulness  of  that  form  of  imitation 
which  ignores  in  the  main  the  exactness  of  major  or  minor 
second,  but  retains  the  scale  degrees  as  the  basis  of  the  repe- 
tition. This  flexible  form  of  sequence  adds  to  the  repetition 
a  certain  effect  of  freedom,  and  yet  permits  the  series,  how- 
ever  much  extended,  to  lie  within  the  same  key. 

Thb  Hakuomic  Sequence. 

This  freer  form  of  sequence  attains  still  more  of  im- 
portance when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  sequence  move- 
ment is  made  to  include  the  melodies  of  all  the  parts,  and 
thus  to  create  from  the  sequences  the  chords  tiiemselves; 
making  a  earuonic  SEQUENCE. 
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Not  every  melodic  sequence  is  suitable  to  be  worked 
out  as  a  harmonic  sequence.  Thus  a  melody  which  is  har- 
monized in  but  one  arrangement  of  a  single  chord  cannot 
serve  for  model  of  a  harmonic  sequence;  since  each  repetition 
would  have  to  bring  the  new  chord  in  the  same  arrangement 
as  the  old  and  thus  create  parallel  fifths  and  octaves. 

Bad: 


fr  J.lJl|ii^|l^''|N|ilMhliH 


A  melody  containing  at  least  two  positions  of  a  chord, 
or  two  or  more  chords,  can  serve  for  model  of  a  harmonic 
sequence,  with  the  following  limitations: 

1.  The  harmonization  of  the  model  must  be  good. 

2.  The  movement  from  the  last  chord-arrangement  of 
the  model  to  the  first  chord-arrangement  of  the  repetition 
must  also  be  good: 


AV*n''l!\W¥ 


f^ 


m 


U 


^ 


M 


^ 


The  two  attempts  with  this  model  just  given  are  neither 
of  them  quite  satisfactory,  for  reasons  which  the  student  is 
invited  to  analyze.  The  two  following  examples,  however, 
each  fulfill  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  harmonic  sequence. 
They  also  illustrate  another  peculiarity  of  the  sequence  for- 
mation; namely,  that,  since  the  device  is  primarily  a  melodic 
device. — 
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3.  After  the  model  has  been  well  harmonized  and  has 
reached  its  first  repetition  tn  equally  good  harmonic  progres- 
sion. If  M  henceforth  immaterial  whether  the  order  of  the 
chords  conforms  to  the  usual  treatment  of  key-materUii,  or 
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tven  that  the  resolutions  of  tendency-chords  be  the  expected 
ones;  so  long  as  the  sequence  itself  continues.     But 

4.  The  end  of  the  final  repetition  must  once  more  cor- 
rectly progress  into  the  chord  which  follows  the  sequence. 

As  has  already  been  suggested  in  regard  to  the  melodic 
sequence,  the  strict  harmonic  sequence,  containing  the  exact 
imitations  in  both  melodies  and  chords,  rarely  occurs  within 
die  limits  of  a  single  key;  and  while  harmonic  sequences  are 
not  infrequently  found  as  a  means  of  modulation  (see  Les- 
son XII.),  they  are  more  important  still  as  an  effect  within 
the  key: 


'1' 


II    f     V        v'jil 


Thus  the  latter  of  the  two  sequences  just  given  is  more 
valuable  and  in  reality  more  varied  than  the  former. 

A  combination  of  the  melodic  and  the  harmonic  sequence 
is  not  infrequently  met  with,  where  the  imitations  are  not  as 
exact  as  to  melody  or  chord  progressions  as  in  the  cases  so 
far  considered,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  effect 
of  imitation,  sequence  fashion,  is  intended: 
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ExEBCisES  IN  Sequences. 

1.  Harmonize  the  following  melodies  in  two  ways; 
first,  as  in  a  melodic  sequence;  second,  as  a  hannonic  se- 
quence : 

j>^'»i  cJr^Nc:rriiCiTrN'r  J 
yPrfiiCfJtJ^ir-^JiJJiJJJi  ^IJJI 


2.     Harmonize  the  following  sequence  models  and  carry 
out  the  sequence  through  the  cadence^oups : 

ii'i.'nrifririit'"H^rfr"»y^jj  iMi 
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3.     Compose  as  hannoic  sequences  the  following  chord- 
scheme  models,  completing  the  cadence-group  with  a  cadence : 
Key  of  F.    I IV  V  —  |  iv,  etc. 
K^  of  D.    V  — vi  I  iii',  etc. 


THE  CHROMATIC  TENDENCY-CHORDS. 

In  Lesson  VIII.  illustration  has  been  given  of  the  effect 
of  chromatic  modifications  on  the  supertonic  seventh-chord. 
A  similar  study  could  be  made  of  the  chromatic  modifications 
of  all  scale  chords.  In  general  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
hei^tening  of  the  effect  of  dissonance  adds  perceptibly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  chord,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
satisfaction  felt  in  the  resolution  triad.  This  puts,  in  the 
outcome,  an  added  emphasis  upon  the  resultant  triads.  Hence 
tiie  use  of  chromatic-chords  in  a  key  does  not  endanger  nec- 
essarily the  firmness  of  the  tonality.  In  fact,  if  the  key 
triads,  to  which  each  chromatic-chord  resolves,  are  themselves 
used  in  proper  order  to  show  allegiance  to  the  tonic  triad, 
there  is  even  more  stability  of  key. 

In  estimating  the  chromatic-chords  of  a  key  according 
to  their  value  in  establishing  tonality,  it  is  plain  that  a  vari- 
ation in  importance  can  be  shown  similar  to  that  of  the  dia- 
tonic triads,  Thus,  the  most  important  chromatic-chords  are 
those  that  tend  to  issue  in  the  tonic  triad;  next,  those  that 
tend  to  issue  in  the  dominant  triad;  next,  those  that  tend  to 
issue  in  the  subdominant  triad ;  next,  those  that  tend  to  issue 
in  their  respective  subordinate  triads. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  can  classify  all  these 
chords  as  attendant  chords  to  the  triad  in  which  they  issue. 
An  attendant-chord,  then,  is  a  dissonant  tendency-chord  to  a 
given  consonant  triad.  Since  there  are  but  two  varieties  of 
consonant  triad,  the  major  and  the  minor,  a  display  of  the 
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attendant<hords  to  each  of  these  will  make  dear  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  chromatic  attendant-chords. 

Any  attendant-chord  owes  immediate  all^;iance  to  its 
resolution-chord  as  if  that  were  tonic  tn  a  key;  but  when  it 
arrives  the  triad,  whatever  it  be,  is  accepted  at  its  proper 
value  without  question. 

Presenting  the  attendants  to  a  major  tonic-chord  we  find 
the  hst  to  consist  of  the  leading-tone  triad  and  chromatic 
alterations,  the  dominant  seventh-chord  and  chromatic  altera- 
tions of  it,  the  leading-tone  seventh-chord  and  chromatic  alter- 
ations, the  dominant  ninth-chord  and  chromatic  alterations, 
chromatic  alterations  of  the  supertonic  seventh-chord,  chro- 
matic alterations  of  the  subdominant  seventh-chord,  and  chro- 
matic alterations  of  two  triads,    the    supertonic    and    the 


When  the  student  comes  to  apply  these  attendants  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  more  strongly  dissonant  and  strong 
chromatic  are  the  chords,  the  more  satisfactory  is  the  issn- 
ance  into  the  major  triad.  This  fact  makes  the  number  of 
attendant-chords  to  a  minor  triad  much  less ;  indeed,  the  only 
really  acceptable  attendants  to  a  minor  triad  are  those  which 
would  be  diatonic  in  the  key  of  the  triad  (vii*,  V,  vii*'*  and 
V),  and  also  the  4i  triad  and  the  'iv°'*. 

The  two  lists  follow,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  but 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  said  about  the  comparative  beauty  or 
usefulness  of  the  chords,  and  about  the  methods  of  handling 
them: 

Attendant-chords  resolving  to  the  major  triad  of  F : 
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Attendant-chords  resolving  to  the  minor  triad  of  f : 


Attendant- 
chords  to  f : 


m^ 


^ 


In  the  development  of  harmony,  composers  came  to  the 
use  of  some  of  these  chromatic-chords  very  early,  but  in  only 
a  restricted  way,  one  by  one.  Thus  a  group  of  chromatic- 
attendants  to  the  dominant-chord  of  a  minor  key  became 
known  respectively  as  the  Italian  sixth,  the  French  sixth,  and 
the  German  sixth.  Referring  to  the  list  as  presented  above, 
they  would  be  described  as  follows : 

1.  The  Italian  sixth  is  a  first  inversion  of  the  leading- 
tone  triad  with  lowered  third  (vii^),  as 

b 

attendant  to  a  dominant-chord.     Hence :  ^        ii  A  V 

In  using  the  chord  the  chromatic  character  of  the  bass 
and  of  the  root  forbids  doubling  of  any  note  but  the  fifth, 
and  some  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  par- 
allel fifth  in  resolution.  The  rule  in  regard  to  this  is,  never  so 
write  the  chord  that  both  Bfths  of  the  diord  lie  above  the  root. 


is  poor,  but 


t-rw—  -t> 


is  good. 
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2.  The  French  sixth  is  a  second  inversion  of  the  domi- 
nant   seventh-chord     with     lowered     fifth  j 
CV^>  as  attendant  to  the  dominant-chord.  J 
Hence:  •       Fr.e     v 

No  difficulties  arise  in  the  use  of  the  chord,  except  that 
all  the  notes  are  required,  and  thus  in  four-part  writing  no 
note  is  doubled. 

3.  The  German  sixth  is  a  first  inversion  of  the  leading- 
tone  seventh-chord  with  lowered  third 
md  seventh  Cvii'*")  as  attendant  to  a 


dominant-chord.     Hence : 


GerjSV 


The  difficulty  in  the  use  of  this  chord  consists  in  the 
inevitable  parallel  fifths  in  resolution,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
third  of  the  chord  is  in  the  bass,  and  that  both  it  and  the 
seventh  have  a  downward  tendency.  The  text-books  on  har- 
mony have  customarily  offered  two  subterfuges  as  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  One  is  by  partial  resolution  to  the  French 
sixth  before  seeking  the  real  resolution.  This  interchange  of 
tendency-chords  to  the  same  triad  is  already  familiar  to  the 
student  (Lesson  V). 

The  other  is  by  inserting  a  substitute  chord  O  before 
the  dominant  resolution:  * 


,y    J 


Vi. 


Get  .6    V      Fr.6  V  J  V 

Modem  theorists,  following,  as  always,  in  the  wake  of 
composers,  agree  that  the  subterfuge  is  imnecessary;  the 
resolution  is  good  in  spite  of  the  parallel  fifths,  unless,  per- 
chance, they  seem  too  obvious  in  outer  parts. 
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In  regard  to  all  these  chords,  annposers  now  exercise 
much  freedom ;  not  only  using  them  in  other  inversions  or  in 
fundamental  positions,  but  regarding  them  as  attendants  to 
other  major-chords  than  the  dominant  Their  main  function 
is  to  lead  strongly  into  the  resolution-chord.  Their  richness 
of  dissonance,  and  smoothness  of  issuance  into  the  resultant 
triad,  give  them  value. 

Another  attendant  that  has  had 
much  use  in  Nineteenth  Century  writing 
is  the  dominant  seventh  with  raised  fifth 


(V™*)  as  attendant  to  the  major  tonic- 

diord.     This  is  used  mainly  in   funda- 

mental  position  with  the  chromatic  fifth  M,  '    ",  _r.,.,.  ^. 

in  the  soprano:  V"+    I 

One  finds  this  more  often  in  instrumental  music,  where 
the  resolution  can  have  the  complete  chord  in  five  parts. 

To  be  classed  with  this  in  some  respects  is  the  dominant 
triad  with  raised  fifth  (V'),  attendant  to  the  tonic.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  chord  (the  augmented  triad},  is  found  in 
the  minor  key  as  a  scale-chord,  and  there  is  would  have  ex- 
actly the  same  resodution;  namely,  from  III*  to  VI.  Ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  this  double  significance  of  the  pair  of 
chords  will  be  of  use  when  the  subject  of  modulation  comes 
up  (Lesson  XII) : 


Another  interesting  chord  historically  is  that  known  as 
the  Neapoliton  sixth.  This  is  the  major  triad  on  the  lowered 
second  of  the  scale,  in  first  inversion  (^11)  as  attendant  to 
the  tonic-chord.  This  has  been  regarded  as  a  chromatic-chord 
in  the  minor  key,  but  in  fact  permits  resolution  to  the  major 
almost  as  readily.     The  difficulty  met  with  in  this  chord  is 
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the  same  aa  in  the  Gennan  sixth ;  namely,  the  parallel  fifths. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  them 
in  the  minor  resolution;  nor  in  the  major  if  one  avoids 
doubling  the  root  of  the  chord.  Theoretically,  in  fact,  one 
ought  never  to  double  the  root,  since  as  a  chromatic  tone  it 
is  a  tendency  tone.  But  the  chord  in  fact  is  consonant  and 
only  acquires  its  unstable  quality  because  it  is  manifestly  out 
of  the  key  in  which  it  is  used: 


ri  i^if 


i 


# 


^ 


I     N.6  I        II*'    :     V      I 
6  c       c       « 


1      N.6    1     li* 
b     b 

This  chord,  like  the  preceding,  has  value  in  modulation. 

Of  still  more  interest  is  the  chord  known  as  the  dimin- 
ished seventh-chord.  It  stands  in  the  lists  given  above  as  a 
leading-tone  seventh-chord  with  lowered  seventh  to  a  major 
triad  (vii''*),  as  a  raised  supertonic  seventh-chord  with  raistsl 

third  to  a  major  triad  Cii'*),  as  a  regular  leading-tone  sev- 
enth to  a  minor  triad  (vii*'*),  and  as  a  raised  subdominant 

7* 

seventh-chord  ('ivf)  with  a  raised  third,  to  a  minor  triad: 

F    vU"''  I'D  Ku"         F      vil*''       bb       »iv»» 

It  is  readily  seen,  also,  that  this  chord  affords  special 
opportunity  for  modulation. 

Many  of  the  chords  which  have  been  listed  above  have 
only  recently  come  to  be  used  at  all  frequently.  They  vary 
greatly  in  beauty;  and  in  fact  they  all  depend  for  their  beauty 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  choice  of  the  individual  tones 


s^^i^i 
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is  made.    They  are  color-chords  par  excellence.    Further  dis- 
cussion of  them  must  be  deferred  until  later. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  given  key  these  chromatic  at- 
tendants can  give  great  variety  and  tidiness,  without,  as  has 
been  said,  upsetting  the  key-balance.  The  simplest  way  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  sketch  an  outline  of  chord  keys,  such  as : 


(Mt)    (Att)      (iVtt.)  (Att.)     (Att)  (Att.) 

Then  fill  in  this  outline  with  attendants,  and  compare  the 
stability  of  the  results: 


>.,  J     i 


± 


m 


iiil 


* 


I  I ii|ii  ii  I 


^m 


J-Jl 


-I     J 


(ill.)  (All.)    (*tl.)(Att.)       (Mt.) 
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Sometimes  the  filling  in  of  such  an  outline  causes  do 
difficulty  of  part  movement;  but  sometimes,  also,  in  order  to 
get  a  good  arrangement  of  the  attendant-chord  chosen,  a  dif- 
'ferent' position  of  the  resolution-chord  is  required,  as  in  the 
example  just  given,  where  the  I  and  vi  could  not  both  have 
been  in  the  same  position,  were  it  not  for  the  intervening 
attendant. 

Finally,  notice  in  regard  to  attendance  (tendency-chords) 
that  much  freedom  in  approaching  a  tendency  note  is  permis- 
sible. This  fact  is  to  be  compared  with  the  use  of  neighbor- 
ing tones,  which  it  will  be  remembered  may  be  reached  by 
skip,  but  left  only  for  the  tone  to  which  they  lead : 


^^ 


^ 


w 


^ 


A     1 


¥=# 


iJj 


JiJ 


Exercises  in  the  Use  op  Attendant-Chobds. 

1.  Compose  cadence-groups  to  the  followii^  chord 
schemes,  choosing  that  attendant-chord  to  each  triad  which 
seems  most  attractive,  musically.  Notice  that  the  sign  Att 
means  a  chord  attendant  to  the  chord  which  follows: 

Key  of  F.    Accent-group  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4: 

I  Att .  IV  Att.lii  Att.V  Att.I  vi  Att.V  Att.  |v  -iM 

Key  of  C.    Accent-group  form, —  3,  1,  2: 

l|Att.-ii|Att.m  AU.I  1  Att.V  |l -J 
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2.     Harmonize  the  following  melodies  in  the  soprano, 
treating  each  chromatic  note  as  a  part  of  an  attendant-chord : 

I      V    1FT.6V     Att.vlU  Alt.   I   Att.l    V      I 

'VJr'i  f  ir,f«i  I  I'll  I 'I  I 

T        -      AM       1  V'      irl       Alt      t        A4t      IT      A  (4      \T 


3.    Harmonize  the  following  melodies  in  the  bass  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  given: 


'I  J  r  «i  I  r  ^J  f  i>r  J  J  I 
''"rr»rr  I'l  rJ»JirJ,JJi 


LESSON  XI. 

CADENCES. 

The  student  has  been  making  his  exercises  up  to  this 
time  within  die  limits  of  a  cadence-group.  Most  of  the  ex- 
amples given  here  have  produced  the  sensation  of  coming 
to  an  actual  conclusion,  as  if  all  that  needed  to  be  said  had 
been  said. 

This  sense  of  conclusion  was  due,  first,  to  the  rhythmic 
satisfaction  due  to  the  oimpletion  of  the  final  accent-group 
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in  the  cadence-group;  second,  to  the  tonal  unity  caused  by 
the  final  issue  in  the  tonic  triad,  after  keeping  it  in  view  as 
a  center  throughout  the  piece;  and,  lastly,  to  the  rhythmic 
place  and  arrangement  of  the  two  final  chords,  known  as  the 

CADENCE. 

Three  things  are  requisite  in  a  cadence : 

1.  That  the  final  chord  be  a  strong  chord,  made  em- 
phatic by  coming  upon  the  grammatical  accent  of  the  meas- 
ure- Heretofore  in  these  exercises  it  has  always  been  the 
tonic-chord.  Some  cadences  use  other  final  chords ;  hut,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  final  cadence  chord  is  a  consonant  triad 
in  fundamental  position. 

2.  That  this  chord  be  preceded  by  a  different  chord 
which  moves  naturally  into  the  final  one.  Consonant  triads 
in  fundamental  position,  or  first  inversion,  and  tendency- 
chords  in  available  arrangements  (that  is,  such  arrangements 
as  can  resolve  well  to  the  fundamental  position  of  the  final 
chord),  are  good. 

3.  That  the  chords  stand  at  the  end  of  a  cadence-group. 
That  is,  the  same  progressions  which  make  the  cadence 
occur  constantly  at  other  places  in  the  music,  but  without 
causing  the  cadence  feeling. 

Certain  forms  of  the  cadence  have  become  so  stereo- 
typed that  they  are  given  special  names.  These  names  and 
definitions  are  displayed  below : 

The  PERFECT  AUTHENTIC  CADENCE  COnsistS  of 

V  I'  or  of  V  I'. 

[Note. —  The  figure  8  indicates  that  the  top  (soprano) 
note  is  the  octave  of  the  root  of  the  chord.] 
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The    IMPERFECT    AUTHENTIC,    OF    PLAGAL    CADENCE,    haS 

the  same  chords  as  the  perfect,  but  I  does  not  require  the 

octave  of  the  root  in  the  soprano,  and  V  or  IV  may  be  in 
first  inversion. 

The  DOMINANT  CADENCE  (often  called  the  half  ca- 
dence), consists  of  a  suitable  preliminary  chord  followed  by 
V  on  the  measure  accent. 

The  SUBDOMINANT  CADENCE  consists  of  a  suitable  pre- 
liminary chord  followed  by  IV  on  the  measure  accent 

The  submediant  cadence  (often  called  the  inter- 
rupted, false  or  deceptive  cadence),  consists  of  V  fol- 
lowed by  vi.  ■ 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  includes  the  more 
important  and  standard  cadence  progressions. 

The  cadence  ts  to  music  what  punctuation  is  to  speech. 
The  strongest  cadences;  namely,  the  authentic  and  plagal, 
correspond  to  a  full  stop.  The  other  cadences,  of  varying 
strength,  correspond  to  other  less  final  rhetorical  pauses. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  cadence  is  to  produce  a  sense  of 
completion  of  the  cadence-group,  it  woidd  seem  that  the  final 
chord  could  never  be  an  inversion  or  at  an  unaccented  part 
of  the  measure.  This,  in  general,  is  true.  Yet  modem  music 
is  coming  to  use  dissonant  tendency-chords  so  freely  that  a 
quite  notable  form  of  cadence  is  the  dominant  seventh 
cadence  (i.  e.,  cadence  ending  on  the  V),  which  of  course 
implies  a  continuation  of  the  music  in  the  following  cadence- 
group. 

The  different  cadence-groups  of  a  single  period  (see 
Elementary  Theory,  Lesson  X.),  are  usually  balanced  by 
weak  and  strong  cadences  in  alternation. 

The  strength  of  a  cadence  is  due  partly  to  the  chords 
and  their  arrangements,  and  partly  to  the  rhythmic  place  of 
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the  chords.  Thus  it  happens  sometimes  that  a  cadence  with 
strong  rhythm  but  weak  chords  may  outweigh  in  importance 
a  cadence  of  weak  rhythm  but  strong  chords. 

There  is,  however,  a  special  treatment  of  cadence-rhythnr 
that  is  known  as  the  feuinine  cadence,  where  the  impor- 
tant accent  of  the  cadence  lies  with  the  chord  next  to  the  last, 
instead  of  with  the  final  chord.  This  is  a  seeming  exception 
of  the  group-form.  In  general,  if 
chords  come  in  the  music  after  the 
last  accent  of  the  cadence-group,  they 
are  felt  to  be  mere  addenda  to  the 
cadence  or  as  introduction  to  the 
following  cadence-group.  Thus 
is  a  feminine  cadence. 


Example  1. —  Cadence-group  form, — 1,  2,  3,  4: 


^ 


m 


M 


j: 


r-  f  f  r 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^^ 
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The  first  cadence,  though  strong  in  chord  structure,  is  of 
weak  rhythm ;  the  second  is  strong  in  rhythm  but  not  final  in 
chord;  Uie  third  is  the  weakest  both  in  chords  and  rhythm; 
the  last  is  strong  every  way. 

Example  2. — ^Accent-group  form, — 6,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5: 


Notice  that  the  last  two  cadences  have  the  same  melody. 

Since  from  this  moment  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
write  exercises  in  period  form  (see  Elementary  Theory,  Les- 
son X.),  he  is  advised  to  read  again  carefully  Lesson  IV.  of 
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this  series  of  Hannony  Lessons,  and  observe  the  following 
additional  hints  on  harmonization  of  melodies: 

1.  Do  not.  repeat  a  chord  from  an  unaccented  to  an 
accented  beat,  unless  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  cadence-group, 
or  had  already  been  repeated  from  a  previous  accent,  or  is 
strikingly  rearranged. 


Thus,  for 
example, 


which  illustrates  the  first  and 
second  exceptions,  or  as 


which  illustrates  the 
last  exception.  No- 
tice  that  in  this  last 
example  the  same 
melody  is  used  as  in 
the  others,  but  a 
new  key  is  taken  in 
order  to  permit  a 
suiBciently  striking  new  position  of  the  chord.  Also,  at  the 
end  of  the  example,  observe  that  the  IV  substitute  chord 
gives  the  effect  of  a  feminine  cadence. 
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2.  Do  not  assume  that  a  melody  note,  when  repeated, 
calls  for  the  same  chord  or  the  same  arrangement  of  the 
chord ;  not  that  repetition  is  always  bad,  but  it  often  is.  In 
the  preceding  illustration,  for  instance,  the  three  high  ^e's 
have  with  good  effect  a  different  chord  for  each. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  following  harmonization  of 
repeated  %'s,  with  the  effect  that  could  be  made  by  actually 
repeating  the  entire  first  chord  seven  or  even  four  times : 


* 


J  J  J  JiJ.  i'i  M=H 


nrr 


rrj 


m 


^ 


M 


JJ 


r^ 


m 


3.  Do  not  follow  a  subordinate  chord  with  its  princif»l 
unless  there  be  a  movement  into  a  strikingly  fresh  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal-chord: 


^* 


W 


^ 


J   i 


A-J. 


^H 


^^ 


4.  When  wide  sldps  occur,  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  har- 
monize both  notes  with  the  same  chord,  or  use  the  second 
as  neighboring  tone  to  the  same  chord,  endeavor  in  passing 
from  one  chord  to  the  other  to  make  smooth  progressions  in 
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at  least  some  of  the  other  parts,  and  thus  offset  the  stdp  of 
melody  in  the  given  part 

Compare  the  two  following  harmonizations  of  the  same 
melody,  either  of  which  is  good : 


^ 


a=l 


^ 
^ 


A^ 


^m 


^m 


J.  ^j  J 


^^ 


J  J. 


,rr-ppir 


v'    v'  I  u 


Notice  that  the  highest  a"  is  a  non-harmonic  tone  in  the 
first  harmonization  and  a  chord  note  in  the  second. 

Notice  that  the  b'  of  the  next  to  the  last  measure  is  a 
chord  note  in  the  first  harmonization,  and  a  non-harmonic 
tone  in  the  second. 


EXERaSES  IN  THE  USE  OF  CADENCES. 

1.     Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  choosing  suitable 
cadences : 
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2.  Compose  periods  with  the  following  chord  schemes. 
Use  the  chords  with  sevenths  or  without,  in  fundamental 
position  or  in  inversion,  at  will,  except  where  indicated : 

Key  of  ""A.     Accent-group  form, — 4,  1,  2,  3: 

1 1 1 V  vi  Att.  I  vt  AU-IV^Att.  1 1  Att.Vv'  1 1  -  -Vtl.  | 

II  Att.HlAtt  |viAtt.V^V*|mV--|l"l 

Key  of  f.     Accent-group  form, — 1,  2,  3,  4,  S,  6: 


l-.V- 


.|v..,..| 


Ait^.in+--|vi-tvv.- 


V-.VI--lAU.--iv--''|v It n 

3.    Hannonize  the  following  basses,  choosing  suitable 
cadences : 

',nrri  ri 


^^1^^^ 


'f^r  Fi'LTJi  i[»:rr'iii^r^irri 
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LESSON  XIL 

MODULATION. 

The  entire  material  of  a  given  key,  major,  minor  and 
chromatic,  is  known  as  the  tonal  chromatic.  That  is,  the 
tonal  chromatic  consists  of  the  twelve  tones  of  our  European 
musical  system  brought  into  unity  by  allegiance  to  a  common 
center  —  the  tonic  triad,  major  or  minor.  How  this  is 
brought  about  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  lessons  up  to  this 
point  to  show.  It  should  also  be  plain  that  any  one  of  these 
twelve  tones  may  be  taken  as  a  tonic  note  upon  which  the 
major-  or  minor-chord  might  serve  as  a  center.  A  review  of 
the  structure  of  chords  makes  it  plain  that  most  chords  can 
be  made  readily  to  own  allegiance  to  a  number  of  different 
tonic  centers.  An  illustration  has  already  been  given 
(page  229)  of  how,  with  as  simple  material  as  that  of  the 
principal  triads  alone,  one  may  pass  from  one  tonic  center 
to  another  with  no  break  whatever  in  the  continuity  of  the 
music  When  one  has  mastered  all  the  wealth  of  tht  total 
chromatic  this  process  is  excessively  easy,  especially  between 
keys  that  contain  much  common  diatonic  material. 

The  process  is  that  known  as  modulation.  It  consists, 
briefly,  of  utilizing  the  double  significance  that  can  be  given 
to  some  chord  common  to  the  two  keys.  This  chord  which 
serves  as  a  ckord-of-union  to  the  two  keys,  sometimes  called 
the  bridge-chord,  or  hinge-chord,  is  reached  in  the  order  of 
chords  proper  to  the  old  key,  and  left  in  the  order  proper  to 
the  new.  There  is,  thus,  actually  no  new  process  to  master 
in  writing  modulations,  save  that  connected  with  the  choice 
of  the  suitable  key  to  be  entered  and  of  the  suitable  hinge- 
chord  common  to  the  two  keys. 

As  to  the  suitable  keys  for  modulation  more  will  be 
said  later  on. 

As  to  the  hinge-chord;  we  find  it 

(a)     Diatonic  in  both  keys: 
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2^ 


i!  il  Li!  ill! 


(   T  r 
-t  bJ  J 


1^    u  ^ 


second: 


Chromatic  in  the  first  kqr,  but  diatonic  in  the 


kiL 


!  |i  ii|i 


^ 


# 


J 


ti.    J 


i    JtJ 


^^ 


^^ 


second: 


Diatonic  in  the  first  key,  but  chromatic  in  tne 


i'  I'lMi'    l\l  ! 


^ 
Md 


^  ^i  f-    'Iff 

V  \>B  Att.  to  I  ^ 


Chromatic  in  both  keys 


/F  Atl.to  II 
U  Att. to 
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In  this  illustration  the  atteodant-chord  is  entered  as  if 
it  were  attendant  to  the  chord  of  g  (ii)  in  the  old  key,  but 
left  as  attendant  to  the  chord  of  ^E  (IV)  in  the  new. 

A  special  character  is  given  to  that  form  of  modulation 
in  which  the  hinge-chord  actually  would  require  a  different 
notation  to  express  its  two  meanings.  This  occurs  when  the 
chord  as  entered  has  one  tone  as  its  root  but  in  the  new  sig'- 
niBcation  changes  to  another  tone  as  its  root.  The  cases  of 
this  sort  could  be  classified  as  above,  but  a  more  valuable 
grouping  puts  them  in  a  class  by  itself,  that  of 

(e)     Enharmonic  modulation: 


It  is  usually  quite  unnecessary  to  write  out  tiie  two  nota- 
tions of  the  enharmonic-chord.  More  frequently  than  not 
composers  choose  the  notation  which  makes  clear  to  the  eye 
the  direction  of  progress  (i.  e.,  they  choose  the  second  mean- 
ing given  the  chord) ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  first  of  the 
two  illustrations  just  given,  they  take  the  simpler  writing 
though  it  be  the  first  meaning  of  the  chord. 

Enharmonic  modulations  often  present  the  most  surpris- 
ing and  engaging  of  transformations,  and  are  done  in  a 
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twinkling,  whereas  modulations  to  more  closely  related  tonal 
centers — to  keys  having  much  common  material  —  frequently 
demand  considerable  time  and  require  confinnation  through 
continued  use  of  the  new  center  in  order  to  bring  a  complete 
adjustment  of  feeling  to  it.  Thus  the  illustrations  given 
under  a,  b  and  c  could  all  be  accepted  as  a  mere  use  of  at- 
tendants to  the  subdominant-chord,  the  music  continuing  in 
the  old  key;  and  even  the  illustration  under  d,  although 
resolving  the  attendant  hinge-chord  to  the  chord  of  ^E,  not  in 
the  original  key,  still  holds  the  new  tonal  center  but  lightly 
and  would  permit  return  on  the  slightest  indication.  On  the 
contrary  the  enharmonic  modulations,  under  e,  have  plunged 
us  at  once  into  a  completely  new  set  of  chord  groupings  and 
have  broken  off  completely  all  allegiance  to  the  old  center. 

The  most  important  of  the  enharmonic-chords  are  the 
diminished  seventh-chord,  the  dominant  seventh-chord,  the 
French  sixth  (a  variant  of  the  preceding),  and  the  aug- 
mented triad.  If  the  student  understands  these  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  mastering  any  others  that  may  appear. 

The  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH-CHORD,  in  its  construction, 
divides  the  octave  into  minor  thirds ;  for  the  inversion  of  the 
interval  of  the  diminished  seventh,  namely,  the  augmented 
second,  is  the  enharmonic  equivalent  to  a  minor  third. 


Since  each  of  the  diminished  seventh-chords  can  appear 
as  leading-tone  seventh-chord  in  major,  leading-tone  seventh- 
chord  in  minor,  raised  supertonic  seventh-chord  in  major, 
and  raised  subdominant  seventh-chord  in  minor,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  same  combination  of  sounds  (tones)  is  capable 
of  sixteen  different  interpretations.    To  offset  this  bewilder- 
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ing  wealth  of  treatments  there  are  actually  but  three  differ- 
ent diminished  seventh-chords  in  music 

The  DOMINANT  SEVENTH-CHORD  also  cntcTS  the  list  of 
enharmonic  chords ;  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the  dinunisbed 
seventh<hord,  enhannonic  with  other  dominant  seventh- 
chords,  but  enharmonic  with  other  chords,  as  follows: 

If  the  seventh  of  a  dominant  seventh-chord  be  taken  as 
the  root  of  another  chord  having  the  same  tones,  this  latter 
proves  to  be  a  diminished  seventh  with  lowered  third,  which 
may  be  treated  as  in  any  of  the  four  key  relationships  in 
which  the  diminished  seventh-chord  stands: 

^'ll    ^j    I'll'    il    I'll  J   I'll     ij  I 

bB  V  =  E  vllil  s  C  111  s  a  ilv'' 

Again,  if  the  fifth  of  the  dominant  seventh-chord  be 
taken  as  the  root  of  a  chord  with  the  same  tones,  this  latter 
proves  to  be  a  diminished  seventh-chord  with  lowered  fifth, 
which  may  stand  as  leading-tone  seventh-chord  to  a  minor- 
triad,  or  as  raised  supertonic  seventh-chord  to  a  major  triad, 
only: 


It  is,  of  course,  equally  true  that  either  of  the  two 
chords  just  presented  are  enharmonic  to  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  dominant  seventh;  so  that  the  relationship  of  tiie 
three  chords  could  have  been  stated  starting  from  any  one 
of  the  three. 
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Roots  of  the  Three  Enhakuonic-Choros. 


/F     V    \  /E  «ll'°VBv\/tbV\ 

U   Ill'V  \b   vll'°AI'b«lv'7lF  1/ 

The  French   Sixth   is  enhar-^ 

monic  to  itself.     The  lowered  fifth  J 

of  one  chord  becomes  the  root  of  • 

the  other,  thus 

The      AUGMENTED      TRIAD      IS 

enharmonic  in  the  same  way  as 
the  diminished  seventh,  since  it 
divides  the  octave  into  even  in- 
tervals of  a  major  third: 

The  proper  note  to  be  doubled  is  the  root,  and  the  en- 
harmonic treatment  of  the  chord  in  fact  would  consist  of 
enforcing  one  or  another  of  the  tones,  by  doubling,  so  as  to 
give  to  it  the  effect  of  root : 


x+  =  x+  =  x-^ 
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Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  en- 
harmonic modulation,  but  the  student  should  not  be  led  to 
infer  therefrom  that  such  modulation  is  the  most  frequept 
or  the  most  important  method  of  transferring  the  tonic 
center.  He  should  make  sure  of  his  mastery  of  all  other 
means  before  he  plunges  into  this  fascinating  method. 

More  important,  even,  than  the  means  of  modulation  is 
the  method  of  establishing  it. 

In  general,  a  modulation  is  not  regarded  as  complete 
until  a  cadence  has  been  made  in  the  new  key.  Often,  too, 
pains  must  be  taken  to  introduce  and  emphasize  material 
that  would  not  seem  natural  in  the  old  key.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  most  of  the  chords  arc  common  to  both 
keys.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually  wise  to  reach  the  hii^^ 
chord  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  cadence- 
group  in  which  the  modulation  is  desired,  so  that  time  may 
be  left  to  arrive  at  and  establish  the  new  center.  Often,  in 
fact,  the  very  opening  chord  of  the  cadence>group  is  the 
hinge-chord. 

Most  short  pieces,  a  single  period  in  length,  consisting  of 
two  or  four  cadence-groups,  will  have  one  change  of  key  at 
least.  This,  of  course,  means  two  modulations:  one  to  the 
new  key,  the  other  from  the  new  key  to  the  old.  In  such 
simple  music  it  is  usual  to  make  the  modulation  to  a  key 
whose  tonic-chord  is  diatonic  in  the  original  key.  The  dom- 
inant key,  for  example,  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  in 
such  cases.  The  relative  minor,  if  the  piece  is  major;  or  the 
relative  major  if  the  piece  is  minor;  the  supertonic  minor  if 
the  piece  is  major;  the  subdominant,  major  or  minor;  and 
the  mediant  major  if  the  piece  is  major,  are  modulations  not 
infrequently  found. 

When  tiie  modulation  has  been  made  to  the  new  key,  the 
return  modulation  must  be  thought  out  as  if  starting  from 
the  latter.     Observe,  however,  that  any  chord  which  was  in 
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the  original  key  re-establishes  its  original  impression  and 
restores  the  original  key  much  more  readily  than  would  be 
the  case  in  establishing  a  new  key. 

[Note. — The  student  is  advised  here  to  analyse  a  large 
number  of  hymn-tunes,  and  simple  part-songs;  in  which  he 
will  now  find  few  processes  not  familiar  to  him.] 

Exercises  in  Moduhation. 

1.  Finish  the  following  cadence-groups  with  a  modula- 
tion, using  the  last  chord  here  written  as  a  hinge-chord. 
Take  care  that  the  cadence  in  the  new  key  shall  fully  estab- 
lish the  impression  of  the  key : 
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2.  Complete  the  following  chord  schemes  with  a  modu- 
lation, using  the  last  chord  indicated  as  a  hinge-chord: 

Koyof  E,— I  nr|v-(lltt.to  vO-I.KiQrof  Id,- jl  .  Iv  Ger.6| 

Key  of  D.—  llT-vlilil.  Keyof  F^^  i  I  tl*'-  I 

3.  Harmonize  the  following  melodies  with  modulation : 

[N.  B. — Observe  first  in  what  key  the  cadence  is  made; 
then  take  the  earliest  opportunity  the  melody  gives  to  reach 
that  key.] 

ji'     l||i||l| Tl- 

^'tir'rcr.rirr'[ii|,  II  ri'mi   1 1 

iji    liiHl  l||iyi  l'T[ij%lri..H 


^jj|J  itJ  rJJpjjurrf 
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4.  Modulate  fnxn  the  key  of  ^A  to  the  key  of  C  major, 
in  three  different  ways:  first,  using  as  hinge-chord  a  triad 
conunon  to  ^A  and  C  major-minor;  second,  using  as  hinge- 
chord  a  diminished  seventh-chord  that  can  be  attendant- 
chord  to  the  tonic  triad  of  both  keys;  third,  using  as  hinge- 
chord  an  attendant-chord  that  will  resolve  into  the  new  k^ 
by  enharmonic  treatment 
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in  twelve  lessons. 
Geokgb  Colruan  Gow. 
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I.  Pedal-point  and  the  Non-harmonic  Tones.. 

II.  ClasstBcation  and  Use  of  the  Non-harmonic  Tones. 

III.  Freedom  in  Diatonic  Harmony. 

IV.  Freedom  in  Non-harmonic  Tones. 
V.  Freedom  of  the  Tonal-chromatic. 

VI.  Elipsis  and  Free  Color  Chords. 

VII.  The  Expansion  of  Tonality  and  Modulatioo. 

VIII.  Figured  Basses. 

IX.  The  Smaller  One-period  Form :  The  Chant 

X.  The  Larger  One-period  Form. 

XI.  Rhythm  in  Vocal  Music. 

XII.  Vocal  Harmony  in  Less  or  More  than  Four  Parts. 
Conclusion. 
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Gbokge  Colbmam  Gow. 

LESSON  I. 

PEDAL-POINT  AND  THE  NON-HARMONIC 

TONES. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  examples  of  har- 
mony  writing,  when  the  student  had  one  or  few  chords  at 
his  disposal,  he  was  encouraged  to  bring  to  his  aid  certain 
uses  of  non-haraionic  tones  in  order  to  preserve  the  grace- 
fulness of  melodic  outline  which  is  characteristic  of  simple, 
li^tly  harmonized  music.  As  the  number  and  richness  of 
the  diords  increased  less  non-harmonic  tones  were  needful, 
although  occasionally  very  effective  use  was  made  of  them. 
Having  the  complete  resources  (M  the  tonal-chromatic  at  his 
disposal  the  student  should  now  add  the  complete  resources 
of  non-harmonic  material. 

Pedal-Point. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  chords  an  exercise  was 
given  with  a  single  chord  and  a  free  melody  based  upon  it. 
We  have  among  the  non-harmonic  uses  of  tones  a  correspond- 
ing case  of  the  single  tone  to  which  there  is  added  a  series 
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of  harmonies.    This  peculiar  non-harmonic  tone  is  called  the 

SUSTAINED  TONE    (the  ORGAN-POINT   OF   PEDAL-POINT).       The 

difference  between  this  non-harmonic  tone  and  others  which 
the  student  has  already  used,  or  will  use.  consists  in  this,  that 
alt  other  non-harmonic  tones  resolve  into  a  chord-tone,  here 
it  is  the  chord  which  moves  into  the  sustained  tone.  In 
principle,  therefore,  the  sustained  tone  is  a  single  sound  used 
as  a  harmonic  center,  supported  by  a  series  of  chords,  in 
which  those  chords  which  do  not  contain  the  sustained  tone 
might  properly  be  called  Hon-karmonic  chords  since  they  are 
the  unstable  part  of  the  music,  while  the  tone  which  is  sus- 
tained remains  the  lixed  center.  If  one  has  a  clear  reo^- 
nition  of  tiiis  significance  of  the  sustained  tone  it  is  easy 
to  see  why,  as  is  the  case,  a  sustained  tone  is  often  so 
powerful  an  aid  to  tonality  in  making  climaxes.  We  fre- 
quently find  that  the  tonic  or  the  dominant  of  the  key  is  made 
the  sustained  tone,  and  thus  is  given  an  especially  strong 
emphasis : 


BRAHMSJhtrd  Sympboi 
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Sustained  tones  may  be  momentary  or  of  long  duration. 
They  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  bass,  but  can  be  used 
in  any  upper  part.  In  by  far  the  most  cases  the  sustained 
tone  begins  and  ends  as  a  note  of  a  chord.  Sustained  tones 
held  in  upper  voices  rarely  have  chords  to  which  they  are 
non-harmonic  succeed  one  another.  Indeed  the  sustained 
tone  effect  not  infrequently  occurs  with  a  series  of  chords  all 
of  which  contain  the  tone  itself.  As  ts  the  case  with  non- 
harmonic  tones  in  general  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
use  of  the  non-harmonic  chord  is  its  resolution  into  the  sus- 
tained tone: 

Delibes  iLakme 

1. 1.  J  ^- ~iA-' — ^J  •  _     tJ.         J. 


Sometimes,  especially  in  instrumental  music,  there  may 
be  two  sustained  parts,  and  even  triple  organ-points  (root, 
fifth,  and  ninth)  have,  not  yet  very  successfully,  been  at- 
tempted : 

Mendelssohn  :&ong  without  words . 


pm!^^\l^mi^ 


'V'^if  f   ii  r  ii  F  If 
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Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  momentary  use 
of  a  pedal-point,  particularly  on  the  tonic  or  the  dominant  at 
the  cadence.  Many  combinations  of  tone  that  would  require 
elaborate  explanations  on  any  other  basis  may  be  readily 
understood  as  cases  of  momentary  use  of  a  stationary  tone: 

Mendelssohn:  part  song.     Brahms:  Requiem. 


SuUlvan:Part  Song    ,      Grleg:Sarabande. 


m 


rt 


m 


^^ 


^ 


tt 


^ 


^ 


r  r  r  'f  r  cr' 


In  the  illustrations  just  given,  occur  what  are  some- 
times known  as  chords  of  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth.  They 
are,  tn  fact,  momentary  organ-points  on  the  root  of  a  chord 
accompanied  by  an  attendant  to  that  chord. 

RETARDATION    AND    ANTICIPATION. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  dealing  with  chords 
which  produces  non-harmonic  effects  that  are  apparent  rather 
than  real.  It  is  a  delaying  of  some  of  the  chord  tones  until 
after  the  remainder  has  begun  sounding;  or  an  entering  of 
the  new  chord  with  some  of  the  melodies  before  the  time  at 
which  the  chord  should  rightly  a[q>ear.  Such  movements 
are  called  retardations  or  AMTiapATiONS.    In  either  case 
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the  effect  is  purely  a  rhythmic  one,  hence  the  laws  of  chord 
progression  are  in  no  way  affected  l^  this  irregularity: 


Sehniiiann  t  Novelette 


^ 


^ 


Bach :  St  .Matthew  Paeeton 


When  retardation  or  anticipation  takes  place  with  the 
complete  chord,  as  in  the  Beethoven  example  just  quoted,  the 
result  is  simply  that  of  syncopation.  The  student  is  advised 
to  read  carefully  what  is  said  in  Elementary  Theory,  Lesson 
IX.,  upon  rhythmic  syncopation.  Syncopation  is  a  great 
beauty  when  skilfully  managed,  but  when  it  introduces  con- 
fusion into  the  rhythm,  sometinKS  h  becomes  altogether  un- 
pleasant. 
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NON'HAUIOHIC  TONXS. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  examine  in  detail  the  character  and 
function  of  the  non-harmonic  tones  proper. 

It  has  been  a  conunonplace  of  teachers  of  melody  to 
classify  the  tones  of  the  major  scale  into  the  stable  or  in- 
active tones  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sensitive  or  active  on 
the  other.  It  has  been  usual  in  this  classification  to  consider 
the  tones  of  the  tonic  triad  as  stable,  and  the  other  tones  of 
the  scale  as  sensitive  in  more  or  less  d^ree.  This  statement 
would  be  quite  true  if  all  melodies  in  die  major  scale  were 
harmonized  by  the  tonic  triad  alone,  as  was  done  in  the  first 
lesson  in  Elementary  Harmony.  But  when  other  chords  are 
used  the  function  of  the  chord  itself  often  makes  a  definite 
change  in  the  character  of  a  scale  tone.  Thus,  the  leading- 
tone  as  a  non-harmonic  tone  with  the  tonic  triad  is  sensitive 
and  inclines  to  the  tonic  note;  with  the  subdominant  triad 
it  IS  sensitive  and  frequently  inclines  toward  the  submediant 
note;  but  as  the  fifth  of  the  mediant  triad  it  ceases  to  be 
sensitive;  while  with  the  dominant  triad  it  is  sensitive  and 
inclines  to  the  tonic  note.  In  other  words,  the  discrimina- 
tion which  one  has  to  make  between  consonant  and  dissonant 
chords,  and  the  uses  made  of  them  to  establish  a  unity  of  key 
makes  it  clear  that  every  scale  note  undergoes  modification 
as  to  stability  of  feeling,  accordii^  to  its  place  in  the  various 
chords  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  according  to  its  usage  as  a 
non-harmonic  tone.  Looked  at  in  relation  to  tonality  a 
table  of  stability  of  scale  notes  may  be  constructed  as  follows : 

1.  The  most  stable  note  is  a  sustained  tone,  until  the 
last  chord  has  melted  into  it,  and  it  becomes  merely  a  part 
henceforth  of  that  chord. 

2.  The  next  most  stable  note  is  the  tonic  note  of  key, 
when  a  part  of  the  tonic  triad. 

3.  Other  stable  notes  of  lesser  d^ree  are  the  dominant 
note  as  part  of  t)ie  dominant  triad,  or  of  the  tonic  triad. 

4.  The  tonic  note  as  part  of  the  subdominant  triad. 
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5.  The  mediant  note  as  part  of  the  tonic  triad. 

6.  Any  note  as  part  of  a  principal  consonant  triad, 
except  the  leading-tone  in  the  dominant  triad,  which  is  felt 
to  have  decided  tendency  toward  the  tonic. 

A  corresponding  table  can  be  made  of  the  unstable 
notes,  beginning  with  the  least  unstable : 

1.  Consonant  notes  in  a  dissonant  chord. 

2.  Dissonant  notes  in  a  dissonant  chord. 

3.  Neighboring  tones  to  a  note  of  a  consonant  chord. 

4.  Neighboring  tones  to  a  note  of  a  dissonant  chord. 

5.  All  other  non-harmonic  tones. 

The  melodic  law  of  the  unstable  tone  is  that  it  is  being 
attracted  toward  a  tone  on  an  adjoining  degree.  Usually 
this  is  to  the  nearest  scale  tone  —  that  is,  a  movement  of  a 
half-step  would  be  given  preference  to  one  of  a  whole-step. 
This  inclination  is  sometimes  overruled  by  the  scale  rela- 
tionships of  dissonant  chords.  Another  thing  to  be  noticed 
about  non-harmonic  tones  is  that  if  they  enter  after  the 
chord  they  are  less  harsh  in  feeling  than  if  they  appear  at 
the  instant  the  chord  itself  begins  to  sound: 


Wagner:  Tristan  and  Isolde. 
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Further  illustration  of  stable  and  unstable  tones  wiO 
be  given  in  tiie  foUowing  lesson  on  non*harmonic  tones : 

EXBBCISBS  ON   PSDAI>POIHT. 

1.    Hannonize  the  following  soprano  melodies  above  a 
tonic  pedal-point  in  the  bass : 


' 


^^ 


2.    Hamionize  the  followii^  soprano  melodies  aooept 
at  the  ciulence  with  a  dominant  pedal-point  in  the  bass: 


m  J  [^  I  [M|»    if 


f  ir  r  r 


3.  Hannonize  the  second  melody  of  each  of  the  exer- 
cises above  with  a  sustained  tone  in  die  tenor. 

4.  Harmonize  tfie  foUowing  alto  melodies  with  a  sus- 
tained tone  in  the  soprano: 


^ 


|i||  M I 


!'i  J  1.1  ,jtJ 


5.    Write  a  number  of  cadences  containing  attendant- 
chords  to  the  tonic,  against  a  tonic  pedal-point  in  Ae  bass. 
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^'  i  <"^  I 


i^ 


J  J 


IT 


6.  Write  a  number  of  cadences  contaming  attendant- 
chords  to  the  dominant,  against  a  dominant  pedal-point  in 
the  bass.     Thus: 


l'i;.;,/|j\''i'i'J 


^m 


T 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  USE  OF  NON- 
HARMONIC  TONES. 

Non-harmonic   tones  are  classiiied  as   PASSlN<MroHBs, 

AUXILIARY    or    ALTBENATING-TONES,    SUSPENSIONS    and    AP- 

POGGIATUKAS.  In  Hiost  uscs  these  are  all  neighbomng- 
TONEs  (see  Elementary  Theory,  Lesson  XI).  The  sus- 
tained-tone is  also  to  be  classed  as  a  non-harmonic  tone. 

Passing-Tones. 

Passing-tones   are   those   non-harmonic   tones   which 
fill  in  by  conjunct  motion  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
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a  skip  from  <me  chord  tone  to  another.  The  passing-ttnie 
usually  enters  after  one  chord  and  resolves  with  the  next 
chord;  but  sometimes  it  enters  with  the  chord  into  which 
it  resolves.    To  use  it  correctly  one  must  take  care : 

1.  That  it  lies  in  a  proper  melodic  scale  progression 
from  chord  note  to  chord  note. 

2.  That  it  does  not  create  the  impression  of  a  faulty 
chord. 

3.  That  it  does  not  introduce  faults  into  the  parts: 


Brahms:  Requiem. 


Occasionally    two    or   more   passing-tones    follow    one 
another  in  order  to  fill  up  the  skip  of  chord  tones. 

Thus: 


The  faults  liable  to  occur  are  the  introduction  of  paral- 
lel fifths  and  octaves  through  the  use  of  passing-tones.  If 
in  the  chords  without  passing-tones  two  parts  would  have 
reached  a  fifth  or  an  octave  by  similar  motion  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  passing-tone  will  brii^  about  parallel  fifths  and 
octaves.    The  parallel  fifths  made  1^  passii^-tones  are  less 
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objectionable  than  are  the  parallel  octaves;  but  if  the  stu- 
dent should  find  an  unpleasant  result  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  passing-tones  this  may  point  out  the  reason : 


Another  fault  liable  to  occur  is  when  a  third  is  made 
to  come  into  unison  on  either  of  the  notes  of  the  original 
third,  as  frequently  happens  when  two  positions  of  the  same 
chord  follow  each  odier.  Here  the  introduction  of  the 
passing-tone  in  the  part  that  moves  creates  confusion  through 
the  sense  of  the  disappearance  of  the  dissonant  second  with- 
out resolution.  In  some  cases  where  the  tone  that  is  held 
over  is  sufficiently  strong  and  distinct  in  character  from  the 
moving  part  it  can  successfully  maintain  itself  after  the 
manner  of  a  sustained  tone;  but  usually  this  effect  is  an 
unpleasant  one. 
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Passing-tones  frequently  occur  in  two,  three,  or  even 
in  four  parts  at  the  same  time.  When  several  such  passing- 
tones  appear  at  once  a  decidedly  harsh  imj^ession  is  created 
unless  the  tones  harmonize  well  with  one  another.  For  this 
reason  tones  passing  in  consonant  intervals  such  as  parallel 
tiiirds  and  sixths  are  usually  chosen.  Such  passing-tones 
frequently  create  an  acceptable  new  chord  which  is  called  a 
passing  chord.  The  student's  attention  has  already  been 
drawn  to  some  illustrations  of  such  chords : 


Wagner:  Die  Mdstersinger. 


W 


ar  fl  rgrr  r  Hir  [rptefrY 


r  I"  err  rr' 
■J  £JJJ 


^ 


Auxiliary  ok  Altebnating-Tones. 

AmciLiARY  or  'ALTERNATING-TONES  are  neighboring- 
tones  which  occur  between  repetitions  of  the  same  note.  The 
alternating-tone  is  used  exactly  as  the  passing-tone  excqit 
that  it  returns  to  the  same  note  it  left,  and  for  that  reason, 
like  all  nei^boring-tones,  is  but  a  whole  or  a  half-step  from 
the  tone  to  which  it  goes.  The  under  alternating-tone  is 
more  apt  to  be  a  half-step,  chromatic  if  necessary.  The 
student  may  observe  that  the  turn  is  merely  the  use  of 
first,  the  upper  and  then  the  lower  alternating-tone,  between 
repetitions  of  a  note;  or,  occasicmally,  first,  the  lower  and 
then  the  upper: 
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Plntutl:  Part  soi 


Suspensions  are  chord-tones,  which  having  been  re- 
tained after  the  chord  is  changed,  are  made  into  neighbor- 
ing-tones to  notes  in  a  followii^  chord. 

[Note. — This  chai^  of  signification  in  the  value  of  a 
tone  is  to  be  compared  to  the  change  of  meaning  in  tfie  en- 
hannonic  chord  where  each  tone  is  shifted  to  another  place 
in  the  chord.] 

As  in  the  case  of  passing-tones,  and  of  alternating- 
tones,  the  essentia]  thing  in  suspensions  is — 

1.  That  they  make  correct  progression; 

2.  That  they  do  not  create  faulty  chord  meanings; 

3.  That  they  do  not  produce  faulty  movements  of  the 
parts. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  since  the  value  of  the  suspen- 
sion consists  in  the  change  of  significance  of  the  tone,  al- 
thou^  the  melodic  motion  is  the  same  as  that  which  would 
have  occurred  without  the  suspension,  the  stronger  the  dis- 
sonance made  at  the  moment  of  the  new  chord  the  more 
sMisfacttvy  will  be  the  suspension: 
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B>di:  Cbofale. 


SoqiensioDS  whidi  arc  not  dissonant,  but  whidi  create, 
with  other  notes  of  tiie  new  diord,  a  real  chord  of  its  own 
are  felt  to  be  wealc,  and,  only  rarely,  have  a  rtijtfamic  value: 
Two  important  cases  of  such  rliytlimic  snspeosioa  value  are 
the  substitute  diords,  I  and  lii,  with  whidh  the  student  is 
already  familiar.  '  * 

Suspensions  may  be  upward  as  well  as  downward,  and 
in  very  rare  cases  the  same  tone,  doubled  in  the  vcnce  parts, 
may  be  made  a  suspension  both  up  and  down: 


Dvorak:  SUbat  Mater 


As  was  the  case  with  the  harsh  subordinate  sevenlii 
chords  (treated  in  Lesson  IV.,  Elementary  Harmony),  his- 
torically there  has  been  much  caution  in  the  introduction  of 
the  suspension.  The  rule  for  the  introduction  of  the  sus- 
pension, called  the  "  preparation  of  the  suspension,"  was  that 
the  tone  must  be  heard  in  the  previous  chord,  as  a  chord 
tone,  at  least  as  long  as  it  is  held  in  suspension,  and  that 
the  suspension  should  not  be  restruck.  Modem  writers 
violate  freely  this  rule,  but  the  student  is  advised  to  notice 
the  value  of  it  in  renderit^  the  effect  smooth  and  rich : 
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Graun;  PasBlon 


Certain  faults  may  be  created  by  suspension;  thus,  two 
parts  which  might  double  at  unison  in  the  second  chord 
cannot  admit  suspension  unless  they  are  both  suspended  and 
both  resolved  at  the  same  instant : 


It  is  also  usually  unsatisfactory  to  have  a  suspension 
in  one  part  and  the  upper  octave  of  its  resolution  in  another 
pSiTt;  since  the  dissonant  interval  of  seventh  or  ninth  thus 
made  suggests  a  different  resolution : 


ftl    J 

■  ■              •! 

'^  ^ 

r 

_!ft 

^^ 

\r  f  f.J 

U=*^ 
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Suspensims  frequently  occur  in  two  or  three  parts  both 
ascendii^  and  descending;  and  even  suspensions  in  all  four 
parts  may  occur.  These  last  are  similar  in  idea  to  passing 
chords,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  prolongations 
or  repetitions  of  the  preceding  chord  because  of  their 
rhythmic  effect  of  syncopation,  and  by  the  decided  tendency 
of  all  of  the  parts  into  the  new  chord : 

Stanford :  The  Three  Holy  Children. 


V  I'l'li  li'  1 


^^ 


^F^ 


^ 


'/i'/''/'i'  ;'•/ 


In  conclusion  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  important 
prerequisite  of  suspensions  is  that  the  original  chord  connec- 
tion be  itself  a  satisfactory  one,  and  that  the  parts  which  are 
to  be  used  as  suspensions  would  originally  have  moved  a 
whole  or  a  half-step  into  the  new  chord. 

APFOGGIATtTKAS. 

Appocgiatukas  are  neighboring-tones  which  come  to 
their  places  by  skip,  and  are  heard  at  the  moment  of  the 
new  chord  in  the  place  of  the  chord  tones  to  which  they  later 
resolve.  Passing-tones  which  enter  with  the  chord,  and  sus- 
pensions which  are  restruck  with  the  chord,  are  also  some- 
times called  appoggi»tnTas.  The  appt^giaturas  proper,  which 
enters  by  skip  with  the  chord,  affords  the  stroi^est  feeling 
of  tendency  which  a  tone  may  have.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  writers  have  de- 
veloped a  special  fondness  for  it  in  connection  with  tendency 
chords  —  a  sort  of  infing  up  of  the  impression  of  HTgency 
forward: 
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Goetz :  Noenla 


J  J 


'r^^'  I  I  I  II 


^^m 


^ 


Qiteg!  Song.acc<Mttpantaient 


Schumann:  Novelette. 
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Delibes:  Laktne. 


Wagner:  Meistersinger. 

>,b,..W'J,'      iijj^ 


M 


^B 


m 


r  w-r-  i^-_f'i4_f 


Notice  in  the  last  measure  of  the  example  from  Wagner, 
just  given,  the  effect  known  as  double  appqgciatura,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  turn,  with  the  first  two  utterances  of  the  main 
note  omitted,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  alternating-tones 
are  made  into  appoggiaturas  to  the  final  note, 

Appoggiaturas  also  may  appear  in  two  or  three  parts, 
but  the  fact  of  skips  in  their  introduction  renders  this  more 
difficult.  It  is  a  general  truth  that  skips  in  one  or  more 
voice  parts  need  to  be  offset  by  smooth  writing  in  some  other 
parts;  although  skips  in  all  parts  into  a  tendency  chord  are 
liable  to  occur.  Skips  to  non-harmonic  tones  are  less  easy 
to  understand,  and  thus  are  apt  to  seem  less  beautiful : 


m 


w 


M 


^^ 


m 


^5 


J. 


^ 


M 


FT 


m 
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Hofraann:  Melusina.  Mendelssohn:  Part  Song. 


m 


fes 


k 


r  pfT  rl'Aii^^ 


j-J-i 


^ 


Notice,  that  the  last  illustration  from  Mendelssohn  is 
explainable  equally  well  as  a  tonic  pedal-polnt. 


Exercises  in  the  Use  of  Non-harmonic  Tones. 

1.  Write  a  number  of  cadence-groups  of  simple  chords.  - 
Rewrite  each  sketch,  adorning  it  successively  with  passing- 
tones  and  auxiliary  tones,  with  suspensions,  with  appoggia- 
turas,  and  finaily,  in  order  to  establish  the  relationship  of 
these  ornamentations,  endeavor  to  utilize  the  same  chord- 
scheme  as  the  basis  of  a  pedal-point,  using  freely  whatever 
other  non-harmonic  tones  seem  valuable. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  desired,  observe  the  following 
illustrations : 
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Suspensions. 


M 


Appo^aturas. 


^^m 


n 


iL 


Sustained  tone  in  Soprano. 


2.     Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  making  free  use 
of  non-harmonic  tones : 


^^'l.^r^^rrlfJ^rrJ^l^ll^r  ^  iri 
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ji'^yu^  irrnrr  i|f||^^i^.nin 


FREEDOM  IN  DIATONIC  HARMONY. 

For  the  student  who  has  come  to  understand  harmonic 
and  melodic  material,  as  presented  up  to  this  point,  and  has 
also  gained  facility  in  thinking  and  in  writing  with  this 
material,  the  further  mastery  of  those  freedoms  in  treatment 
which  enter  so  much  into  modern  writing  will  offer  no  seri- 
ous difficulty. 

All  true  art  tends  toward  a  state  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  flexibility  which  can  exist  together  with  deflniteness 
of  purpose.  The  problems  of  the  student  heretofore  have 
been  wholly  directed  to  a  single  end,  namely,  to  make 
definite  the  key  relationships  of  the  chords.  Even  the  non- 
harmonic  tones,  although  they  are  distinctly  used  as  a  means 
of  variety,  have  themselves  been  utilized  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  laws.  When  we  undertake  to  classify  the  vari- 
ous attempts  at  a  freer  treatment  of  musical  material  two 
things  become  plain ;  in  the  first  place,  the  freer  treatment  is 
the  unexpected  treatment ;  in  the  second  place,  the  possibility 
of  the  unexpected  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  expectation 
of  the  process  which  is  given  up.  A  complete  and  continu- 
ous abandoning  of  the  natural  process  would  defeat  the  very 
end  desired. 

In  passing  in  survey  the  freedoms  which  are  already 
in  common  use  by  composers  some  hints  may  be  gained  of 
the  possibility  of  other  and  similar  freedoms  not  yet  in  use. 
The  survey  will  follow  an  order  based  upon  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  the  modifications  of  the  usual  processes. 
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FsEEDOlf  IN  THE  OrDER  OP   SCALE  CHORDS. 

It  has  been  constantly  in  the  view  of  the  pupil  hereto- 
fore that  the  choice  of  chords  in  a  scale  is  dictated  by  the  de- 
sire to  keep  clear  the  impression  of  the  scale  (its  tonality). 
Manifestly,  if  at  any  point  the  writer  of  the  music  either 
feels  the  key  impression  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  excep- 
tional treatment,  or  purposely  desires  to  create  a  sense  of  the 
unusual  that  if  carried  to  excess  might  cause  doubt  as  to  the 
key,  he  will  change  the  ordinary  order  of  the  chords.  Move- 
ments from  the  dominant  chord  into  the  subdominant  with 
both  chords  in  fundamental  position,  or  from  the  dominant 
chord  to  the  supertonic  chord,  or  a  prolonged  treatment  of 
the  subordinate  chords  of  a  key  without  reverting  to  the 
principal  chords  to  restore  balance,  or  persistent  use  of  the 
weak  progression  from  subordinate  chord  to  principal,  are 
illustrations  of  this  freedom: 


,  Wolf-  Ferrari :  La  Vita  Nuova 
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Another  illustration  is   found  in  the  upsetting  of  the 
usual  chord  order  when  a  sequence  is  being  carried  out: 


^ 


^m 


^m^ 


^ 


T=r 


^ 


^ 


r  r 

3^ 


V 


^ 


^ 


This  latter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  melodic  consid- 
eration takes  the  place  of  the  harmonic  for  the  time  being. 

Another  very  common  illustration  of  the  same  sort  is 
the  use  of  a  scale  passage  harmonized  by  a  series  of  first 
inversions  of  triads.  The  melodic  interest  here  is  greater 
than  the  harmonic : 


Unusual  resolutions  of  seventh  chords  also  come  under 
this  head.  It  has  already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  student  that  the  dissonance  of  the  seventh  finds  its  natural 
resolution  in  the  smaller  intervals  of  the  sixth  or  fifth,  and 
that  the  two  important  resolutions  of  seventh  chords  are 
that  into  the  triad  whose  root  is  the  fourth  above  the  root 
of  the  seventh  chord,  or  that  into  the  triad  whose  root  is  the 
degree  above.  In  the  series  of  resolutions  heretofore  given 
the  only  one  which  would  contradict  the  usual  order  of 
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scale  chords  is  that  from  the  mediant  seventh  chord  into  the 
suMominant ;  but  other  resolutions  of  the  seventh  chord  are 
frequently  made,  in  which  the  same  general  law  of  dis- 
sonance ;s  observed.  For  example  V  to  iii,  V  to  IV,  V 
to  ii,  etc.  Notice  here  that  we  are  discussing  not  unusual 
movements  of  the  parts,  but  an  unusual  order  of  chords. 
The  fact  of  an  unusual  resolution  of  the  chord  requires  more 
than  ordinary  emphasis  to  be  put  on  the  simplicity  and 
smoothness  of  the  progression  of  the  parts: 


V'    IV  V'   ii  V*     ui    v' 

d  c  b 


Freedom  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Voice  Parts. 

The  object  of  the  student  in  all  of  his  work  heretofore 
has  been,  not  only  to  make  the  order  of  chords  seem  natural, 
but  also  to  have  the  movement  of  melodies  in  the  parts  seem, 
as  far  as  possible,  inevitable.  In  order  to  do  so  it  frequently 
has  been  necessary,  especially  in  the  inner  parts,  to  sacrifice 
a  striking  melodic  outline,  and  cause  the  result  to  be  monot- 
onous, though  smooth.  Yet  the  opportunity  often  arises  of 
taking  a  somewhat  wide  skip,  even  in  the  inner  parts,  which 
does  not  sacrifice  the  clarity  of  chord  relationship,  or  the 
smoothness  of  chord  connection.  In  the  interest  of  melodic 
freedom  this  is  a  well-recognized  procedure.  To  offset  it, 
usually  some  one  or  two  parts  are  made  to  move  in  very 
smooth  progression: 
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Again,  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  the  student  may  already 
have  observed,  to  resolve  one  seventh  chord  to  another  di- 
rectly; care  being  taken  that  the  seventh  of  the  new  chord 
comes  smoothly  to  its  place  and  that  the  seventh  of  the  first 
chord  resolves  equally  smoothly: 


Occasionally  between  a  seventh  chord  and  its  resolution 
one  or  two  other  chords  may  be  inserted,  or  the  triad  without 
the  seventh  may  appear,  as  has  already  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  student: 

Wagner  :Loheng  rln . 
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Again  at  times  in  a  cadence  resolution  of  the  seventh 
chord  (i.  e.  to  the  fourth  above),  the  seventh  of  the  chord 
moves  up  contrary  to  its  tendency.  This  is  frequently  a  case 
ajialogous  to  that  of  the  passing-chord  (see  Lesson  II.) ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  resorted  to  to  avoid  concealed  octaves  onto 
the  resolution  tone  of  the  seventh.    For  example,  v^  to  I: 


Somewhat  rarely  the  strong  tendency  tone,  such  as  the 
seventh  or  ninth  of  a  chord,  is  left  by  skip  with  no  apparent 
resolution.  This  can  happen  only  when  the  ear  recognizes 
and  supplies  in  mind  the  true  resolution.  It  can  therefore 
only  happen  when  in  the  structure  of  the  following  chord 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  such  a  mental  resolution : 
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Wesley;  Anthem  Barnby:  Hymn-Tune. 


An  [It 


^ 


m 

J  jjj 


m 


Mi 


M 
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^^ 


^f^ 
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Exercises  in  the  Use  op  Fkeedoms  in  Diatonic 
Haruony. 

1.  Compose  the  following  chord-schemes,  noticing  with 
special  care  any  unusual  order  of  chords,  or  unusual  resolu- 
tions of  chords  demanded : 


Key  ofDt.  Accent-group-Form- .4,1,2,8 

I  I  V'-IV  V'llvl  V  IvIvM"'   I  III  II I  III  v'lll 
|bb         |bbb|  b|b  | 


Key- of  e. 


Accenf-group-form,  8,l,t . 


I     ll.'iv  |vll°"  VI  III+1 11°' V  I  V' 
b  t>  b  c    b 


Key  of  A.  Accent-groupfoim,l,2,8,4. 

I -IV  V'lvl'  ll'  vll°'ill'|vl  V'  1  vll'll---  II 
bb|bd  c|  bbj  || 

Key6fF.(Sequence  formula.)      Accent  group  form,  1,8,8,4 . 

I  vl'  vll°  V     Ivl   IV' V  III'   llV   ll'  III  l'      JV'-   I  -    1 
b      b  I        b     b  b    4i  |  ■ 
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2.     Hannonize   the    following  melodies,    using    at    tbe 
places  indicated  the  chords  named: 

ji'i'    I  I' I    lUU  I  ,li  I  l,Ul|    I  I 

*>  "  VI  r  ii  m  ii'   -T    ' 

c     b  b 

Kfotd.  -ini  jJ/J|Jf  nrr  r  ^ 

J       1  V        1  'iv' 


I  Ml    il'      vi  — -  V'  -  I 


1       IP       ill     V      A^ 


b      a  c     c 


FREEDOM   IN   NON-HARMONIC  TONES. 

Freedom  in  non-harmonic  tones  is  always  a  case  of  re- 
tarded or  of  interrupted  resolution,  the  non-harmonic  tone 
always  being  a  sensitive  tone  (one  that  has  been  given  a 
certain  inclination).  If  that  inclination  is  not  carried  out, 
or  is  temporarily  interrupted,  the  effect  is  that  of  the  miex- 
pected.  The  following  examples  are  all  illustrations  of  such 
unexpected  treatment: 

A  passing-tone  may  be  followed  by  a  harmonized  note 
which  it  reaches  by  skip,  and  then  may  return  to  the  note  to 
which  it  should  properly  have  gone  in  the  first  place;  or  be- 
fore the  insertion  of  a  passing-tone  the  skip  may  be  made  to 
another  chord-tone,  and  the  retuni  may  then  be  made  hy 
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skip  to  the  passing-tone  in  question;  or  a  passing-tone,  after 
being  taken,  may  be  left  and  returned  to  once  more,  and  on 
]  hearing  may  be  left  according  to  its  tendency : 


Haydn :  Evening  Song  to  God. 


P 


# 


^ 


r-    p  f'l' 


>=*Ar^r^if 


m 


The  skip  from  one  non-harmonic  tone  to  another  may 
be  made,  followed  by  the  resolutions  of  both,  in  whichever 
order  seems  convenient.  Notice  that  the  double  appoggia- 
tura  is  such  a  case,  in  which  each  of  the  non-harmonic  tonea 
is  inclined  to  the  same  resolution : 


The  resolution  of  a  suspension  may  be  delayed  by  the 
interposition  of  other  chords  in  which  the  tone  also  appears 
as  a  suspension.    Occasionally,  the  chord  introduced  is  one  in 
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which  the  suspension-tone  has  become  once  more  a  chord- 
tone;  but  the  suspension-tone  should  ultimately  follow  its 
tendency : 


The  suspension  is  sometimes  left  in  one  part,  but  picked 
up  in  another  part;  that  is,  the  chord  is  repeated  with  a 
change  of  voices,  and  the  part  which  takes  the  suspension  in 
the  repetition  carries  on  the  resolution : 


Brahms:  Requiem. 

iV 

-J 

J 

, . 

\i  H 

* '     1 

III  i'^- 

a 

^ 

1 

'i^  1*  '     f 

— •-=- 

1^  r    ■' 

A  slight  but  very  common  form  of  the  unusual  comes 
when  the  suspension  instead  of  resolving  into  its  chord  comes 
to  its  resolution  at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  a  new 
chord: 


Lahee: 
Hymn-tiaie. 


Bamby:  Hymn-tunes. 


g^ 


^ 


J  J  mJ 


^ 


^^ 


rr  TIT 
r  f  r  Itr 


LLL 
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Instead  of  a  skip  from  a  suspension,  the  note  to  which 
the  skip  might  be  made  can  be  reached  through  a  series  of 
passing-tones,  and  the  return  from  that  note  be  made  by 
skip ;  or  the  skip  may  be  made  from  the  suspension,  and  the 
return  to  it  made  by  melodic  passage : 


m 


fc 


Hendetssobn.-Elljab. 


m 


^ 


j^ja 


J  jp 


Is 


rrr 


r-  TT 


In  some  cases  we  find  a  passing-tone  halted  in  its 
progress  and  changed  in  character"  while  it  is  soundir^;  as, 
for  example,  becoming  a  suspension  with  the  chord  that 
follows : 


Perhaps  the  boldest  license  in  the  use  of  non>harmonic 
tones  is  that  of  leaving  them  without  resolution  at  all.  This 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  freedom  of  omitting  the  resolu- 
tion of  strong  tendency  notes  of  a  chord;  and  like  the  former 
case,  can  only  be  permitted  when  the  inclination  is  so  mani- 
fest that  the  ear  supplies  the  resolution  unconsciously.  As 
was  said  in  regard  to  non-resolution  of  chord*tones,  it  can 
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only  happen  when  the  structure  of  the  following  chord  is 
such  that  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  mental  resolution.  A 
successful  use  of  this  device  is  very  delightful. 

One  very  common  illustration  of  this  is  the  use  of  the 
neighboring-tone  above  the  fifth  of  the  dominant  seventh 
chord  without  resolution  into  the  chord,  passing  instead  di- 
rectly to  the  proper  note  in  the  following  chord.  Some 
theorists  call  this  a  real  chord-tone,  naming  the  combination 
the  dominant  thirteenth  chord ; 


Biick:Llghtof  Asia. 


Cotder-.Brtdalof  Triermain . 


/>»ll»ll  1  J 

^^ 

hjl.''    J         1    J 

F^ 

S 

U\ 

ip    f 

1 

^       ^^ 

lu 

n 

1  »J!  y  Jll| «J- 

i>    i 

f= 

L''  r  r  F" 

=T=f= 

N  ..    r      ^  f 

Lf (LJ 

exerases  in  the  usb  op  freedoms  in  non>harmonic 
Tones. 

1.     Introduce  into  the  following  chord-schemes  various 
freedoms  in  the  use  of  non-harmonic  tones : 


Accent  group  fonn  4.1.2.8. 


I  1 1  .''iv  -^  I V  m»  IV  ii'  I  m  V  V*  -'  1 1  -  -  || 

Kjyof  Bt^  Accent  groi 


Accent  group  fOrm  1.2.3. 4. 
V  I  ill  v'  I 


2.    Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  using  the  chords 
indicated : 
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^LUlr  J  r  \im 


I     l|lv^» 


V*  -'  I     »ii<J'V- 


I   ^    11  _  V  -"- 1  -  v'  -  «!   -   v"-'i 

I --il'__V*iilV'vl  --'  IV— -'ii'-v' v' — 1-- 
b        c      b  d  d        c 


FREEDOM  IN  THE  TONAL  CHROMATIC. 

The  chromatic  chords  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
student  up  to  this  point  were  viewed  either  as  color  chords 
in  the  mixed  modes,  or  as  attendant  chords  to  given  scale 
triads.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  treating  such  chords,  and 
it  is  upon  such  treatment  that  the  still  freer  usage  is  based, 
as  will  be  seen  presently.  The  chromatic  chord  is  always  a 
chord  having  a  special  color.  As  a  color  chord  one  may  see 
that  it  very  naturally  follows  the  ordinary  scale  chord  upon 
the  same  degree;  and  that  several  color-modifications  of  the 
same  chord  mig^t  follow  one  another,  even  although  the 
chord  by  such  modification  was  given  a  different  inclina- 
tion. 
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Thus,  for  example,  the  dominant  seventh  chord  may  be 
made  into  a  diminished  seventh  chord  by  the  raising  of  its 
root;  even  although  this  alteration  of  the  root  cuts  out  of 
the  possible  resolutions  the  original,  most  important  one  into 
the  tonic  chord : 


wi"  r  ^ 

^^ 

^ 

n 

J-  i;  J 

JJ    J 

r  1 
J  J 

J 

.'f  H  1 

M  rfr  1 

-.7        .  ..1 

;-Fr 

1  'r'f ' 

^ 

In  like  manner  the  chromatic  diminished  seventh  chord 
by  suitable  modification  may  be  changed  into  other  forms 
of  the  chord  upon  the  same  scale-degree,  and  thus  cause  a 
different  tendency,  and  a  different  final  resolution  to  pre- 
vail: 


»ii,..  j  J  J,  J 


^m 


^ 


rT»f^ 


rr 


^'»''r  rVf 


4^ 


^ 


Remembering  the  structure  of  the  diminished  seventh 
chord,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  by  lowering  one  of  its  tones  a 
half-step,  it  is  made  into  a  dominant  seventh  chord,  or  to  the 
enharmonic  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord : 

^lRll|R(,^R||^■'^(|^HP^^"■■ltl1)  ill  m 

*}    JO     ^v'  v'  v'  V 
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This  fact  becomes  important  in  modulation  where  the 
diminished  seventh  chord  is  used.  Since  the  change  of  the 
leading-tone  seventh  chord,  which  is  capable  of  so  many  in- 
terpretations (see  Elementary  Harmony,  Lessons  X.  and 
Xn.)>  into  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  which  owes  its 
allegiance  to  but  one  tonic,  may  tighten  the  bonds  of  the  new 
key,  even  before  its  central  chord  has  been  reached : 


^Beethoven:  Elegy, 


»•  Att.      7'»     Att. 


Notice  in  this  illustration  that  the  two  diminished 
seventh  chords  followed  by  the  dominant  seventh  attendants 
have  developed  quite  a  strong  modulatory  feeling,  although 
tiiey  are  neither  of  them  completed  by  a  cadence  in  the  new 
key;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diminished  seventh  chord 
attendant  standing  alone  which  resolves  immediately  to  its 
triad,  offers  not  the  slimiest  check  to  the  use  of  that  triad  as 
a  supertonic  chord  on  its  way  to  the  authentic  cadence  which 
ends  the  line. 

The  method  of  modulation  just  illustrated  is  of  frequent 
assistance   in   establishing  a   change  of   key    which   would 
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otherwise  seem  too  abrupt.     Thus,  compare  the  two  follow- 
ing modulations  from  D  major  to  F  major: 


The  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  diminished  seventh 
chord,  since  each  tone  of  it  by  proper  interpretation  can  be 
given  a  tendency  either  up  or  down,  has  always  marked 
this  chord  as  a  sort  of  a  musical  nomad.  Because  of  its  un- 
restfulness  there  is  a  sensation  of  excitement  in  the  use  of 
it;  and  prolonged  excitement  can  be  gained  either  by  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  different 
positions  or  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  it  between  other 
chords.  Indeed  composers  have  not  hesitated  to  make  use  of 
it  in  a  chromatic  series  up  or  down,  one  diminished  seventh 
chord  following  the  other  until  finally  the  last  one  resolves 
into  some  other  form  of  chord : 


Gatte.Cru&aders 


Another  nomadic  chord  which  has  in  recent  years  been 
given  a  facticious  importance  is  the  augmented  triad.  Like 
the  diminished  seventh  chord  it  can  easily  be  used  in 
chromatic  series.  Wagner  made  very  effective  use  of  succes- 
sions of  these  chords  in  Siegfried: 
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t OS     t 


The  resolution  of  one  seventh  chord  into  another  which 
the  student  has  already  met  in  diatonic  progressions,  finds 
frequent  exemphfications  in  chromatic  chords.  One  interest- 
it^  outcome  which  bears  upon  the  writing  of  the  chromatic 
scale  should  be  noticed.  If  the  tendency  of  one  of  the  tones 
of  a  chromatic  chord  is  to  move  upward  to  the  root  of  the 
following  resolution  triad,  the  substitution  of  the  seventh 
chord  in  place  of  this  resolution  triad  will  cause  that  chro- 
matic note  to  move  down  to  the  seventh  of  the  chord  by 
chromatic  alteration  on  the  same  degree ;  that  is,  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  color  substitute  note  instead  of  also  a  chromatic 
tendency  note : 


-L 


ll.j\    J-pl  J  h4 


^^^ 


^ 


^ 
^ 


m 


J      J 


rr 


^^ 


^^ 


The  student  should  be  reminded  again  that  chromatic 
tones  of  dissonant  chords  always  show  tendency.  This  feel- 
ing of  tendency  in  tones  of  chromatic  chords  is  the  strongest 
impression  of  inclination  which  is  to  be  found  among  chord 
tones.  It  is  to  be  compared  to  the  accented  appo^atura 
among  the  non-harmonic  tones.  A  chromatic  tone  may,  to 
be  sure,  give  place  to  some  other  color  substitute,  but  when 
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tiie  moment  arrives  for  moving  from  one  chord  to  the  next 
the  tendency  of  the  chromatic  tone  needs  to  be  gratified : 


Ceaai  Franck:  La  ProcesaLen 


The  material  of  the  tonal  chromatic,  handled  in  the  free 
way  indicated  above,  gives  to  the  composer  without  any 
necessary  change  of  key : 

1.  Diatonic  chords  and  diatonic  non-harmonic  tones. 

2.  Chromatic  color  substitutes. 

3.  Chromatic  tendency  chords  to  any  of  the  consonant 
triads  of  the  diatonic  or  mixed  modes. 

4.  Chromatic  modiBcation  (before  resolution)  of  any 
of  the  chords  already  mentioned. . 

5.  Chromatic  non-harmonic  tones  with  any  of  the 
chords  already  mentioned. 

To  this  material  and  treatment  there  needs  only  to  be 
added  the  mastery  of  the  relationship  of  keys  and  of  the 
function  of  modulation  (see  Elementary  Harmony,  Lesson 
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XII.,  9s  to  the  means  of  modulation),  and  the  student  has  the 
essential  hannonic  equipment  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  com- 
poser. At  this  point,  therefore,  he  is  strongly  advised  to 
spend  much  time  in  developing  his  power  to  write  easily  and 
effectively  within  the  tonal  chromatic  of  a  single  key,  making 
choice  of  a  good  variety  of  treatments  both  in  his  chord 
schemes  and  in  his  harmonizations. 

[Note. — From  this  point  onward  in  these  lessons  the 
Roman  numeral  indication  where  used  wil!  for  the  most  part 
give  but  general  guidance;  i.  e.,  a  V  will  be  used  to  indi- 
cate that  the  chord  is  dominant,  whether  it  be  with  or  with- 
out the  seventh,  whether  it  be  in  fundamental  position  or  in 
inversion.] 


EXEKaSES  IN  THE  USE  OF   THE  TON<AL  CHROMATIC. 


1.  Sketch  out  a  number  of  simple  chord-schemes,  and 
upon  these  compose  cadence-groups  in  each  of  the  following 
ways  as  illustrated: 

(o)     Using  only  diatonic  effects. 

(6)  Using  color  substitutes  and  chromatic  tendency 
chords. 

(c)  Using  chromatic  modifications  of  chords  and  chro- 
matic non-harmonic  tones. 

Example :    Chord-Scheme : 

^  1       H       T  1 


^ 


TTTT 
J   JJ   J' 


W 


m 


T  pr  p 


e^ 
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^0 


Ml 


f 


■J.— ^ 


nMhk 


J33i-L 


^ 


^ 


ff 


^^ 


^ 


2.     Hamiotiize  the  following  melodies: 


^^ 


I»7°I»7»*"    I     V 

»■■!  Mi      N   I,.      r  .  I.IL.I 


pirf  rrr  r  ir^r  cJ;ir  rrrrmrg 
l^'vr  ffr  r  Ir ''  <JJiiJJ[;[!;i:ri^ 
rJ  f  rill  j^i  "'  'r  rr^  ' 
■"I    '  ir"i  f  I  ii  I  I II    II 
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3.  Compose  cadence-groups  in  the  tonal  chrdmatic 
choosing  for  material  whatever  devices,  presented  in  the  pre- 
vious lessons  or  the  Elementary  series,  the  student  feels  most 
in  need  of  reviewing. 


EUPSIS  AND  FREE  COLOR  CHORDS. 

Reliance  upon  the  power  of  that  sensation  of  tendency 
which  has  been  emphasized  in  Lesson  V.,  brought  into  mod- 
em music  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features,  namely, 
that  of  the  musical  elipsis.  Elipsis  in  music  means  the  omis- 
sion of  a  hannonic  moment  which  is  well  understood,  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness,  or  of  piquancy.  The  understood  mo- 
ment must  be,  naturally,  the  moment  of  resolution  of  a  tone 
or  of  a  chord.  Some  of  these  musical  elipses  have  long  been 
in  use,  such  as,  for  example,  the  resolution  of  a  seventh 
chord  directly  to  another  seventh  chord  without  the  inter- 
vening triad.  This  is  the  most  common  case  of  musical 
elipsis.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  two  of  the  more 
unusual  but  well  established  forms  of  elipsis,  namely,  first, 
elipsis  of  the  resolution  of  a  tendency  tone  of  a  diatonic 
chord  whose  use  is  understood  (page  320) ;  second,  elipsis  of 
the  resolution  of  a  non-harmonic  tone  whose  movement  ts 
equally  inevitable  (page  326). 

The  extension  of  the  elipsis  to  an  entire  chord  demands 
striking  chords  in  striking  positions,  in  which  the  tendency 
tones  are  prominent.  It  is  connected  almost  inevitably  with 
chromatic  progression,  and  frequently,  but  not  necessarily, 
with  modulation : 
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From  the  moment  that  musicians  had  come  to  accept 
such  a  short-hand  of  haimonic  progression  the  path  was  open 
to  the  admission,  ultimately,  of  certain  chords  for  the  sensu- 
ous beauty  of  their  combination  of  tone,  apart  from  the 
satisfaction  to  be  gained  by  the  proper  resolution  of  the 
chord.  A  melody  can  be  brushed  in,  to  borrow  the  painters' 
language,  with  such  chord  tones  as  serve  best  to  stimulate 
imagination.  Naturally,  in  such  cases  it  ts  quite  as  much 
the  particular  arrangement  of  the  chords  used  which  gives 
to  them  their  beauty,  as  it  is  a  question  of  consonance  or  of 
dissonance  in  the  chord  per  se.  Naturally,  too,  the  chords 
chosen  for  this  "  brushing-in  "  process  are  primarily  r^arded 
simply  as  the  penumbra  of  the  melody  note;  and  they  often 
seem  to  lie  outside  of  the  key  of  the  melody,  being  appar- 
ently so  unrelated  to  each  other  that  they  gain  their  coher- 
ence from  the  fact  that  they  are  threaded  on  tiie  same 
melody : 


i;>:,CoO>^lc 
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It  is  but  one  step  further  to  find  manifesting  itself  of 
late  in  compositions  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  chord  im- 
pression as  color,  dissociated  from  melody.  This  appears  in 
the  shape  of  an  inclination  to  interpolate  between  important 
chords  others  that  seem  either  to  be  gathering  up  some  faint 
impressions  out  of  the  harmonics  of  the  previous  chords  or 
to  be  used  as  the  contrasting  background  which  serves  to 
throw  these  former  chords  into  hig^  relief.  (See  example 
on  page  337,  LoefFler's  Song.) 

Again  sometimes  we  meet  with  passages  of  delicate  tone 
combination  too  complicated  for  the  usual  chord  progres- 
sions; and  although  they  admit  possible  analysis,  as,  for  in- 
stance, as  cases  of  chords  sounded  together  with  their  neigh- 
boring-tones, it  seems  more  true  to  the  lo^c  of  events  to 
reckon  them  as  sensitive  responses  to  the  delight  of  color — • 
plashes  of  sound,  without  the  definiteness  either  of  chord  or 
of  tone : 


Loeffler:  Soni 


«&  ^  %ai«ax«aii^8ax  ^^an^a 


In  connection  with  the  manifestations  of  the  color  sense 
that  have  been  discussed  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  there  is 
nowadays  an  interesting  inclination  to  seek  for  variety  in 
scale  effects.  Many  of  the  scale  forms  that  were  gradually 
abandoned  in  the  music  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteentfi 
Centuries  because  the  scales  were  not  good  harmonic  scales 
(see  Elementary  Harmony,  Lesson  VH),  as  to  the  Umhft- 
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tions  of  even  the  modern  minor,  are  being  revived  with 
chords  drawn  freely  out  of  the  tonal  chromatic : 


BantOcKi  SapphoCGreek diatonic  hypo-phryglan. 


(Sec  example  from  Debussy's  Pelleas  and  Melisande 
on  page  340.) 

New  scale  forms  also  are  being  adopted.  The  melodic 
scale  which  illustrates  most  vividly  the  advantage  of  the 
tonal  chromatic  in  free  treatment  is  that  scale  which  com- 
pletes its  octave  in  a  series  of  whole-steps :  For  example, 
the  six  notes  C,  D,  E,  'F,  *G,  'A.  C.  Out  of  the  tones  of 
this  scale  not  a  single  consonant  triad  can  be  made;  in  fact, 
the  only  triad  of  the  scale  is  the  augmented  triad.  No  actual 
seventh  chord  is  to  be  found,  and  the  only  simulation,  to  the 
ear,  of  the  seventh  chord  is  that  which  seems  like  the  domi- 
nant seventh  with  raised  fifth,  or  its  enharmonic.    Although 
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A  strict  melodic  sequence  would  require  that  the  exact 
intervals  of  the  melodic  pattern  be  retained  in  the  repetition, 
and  that  the  first  tone  of  successive  repetitions  should  always 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  last  of  the  previous  repeti- 
tion that  the  first  tone  of  the  first  repetition  stood  to  the  last 
tone  of  the  original  pattern  (called  die  model) : 

(g^»>j>jJri|«ri^ri«['V"irrimf|fi 


A  comparison  of  the  strict  sequences  just  given  with  the 
sequences  on  lite  same  model  already  harmonized,  makes  clear 
the  advantage  in  point  of  usefulness  of  that  form  of  imitation 
which  ignores  in  the  main  the  exactness  of  major  or  minor 
second,  but  retains  the  scale  degrees  as  the  basis  of  the  repe- 
tition. This  flexible  form  of  sequence  adds  to  die  repetition 
a  certain  effect  of  freedom,  and  yet  permits  the  series,  how- 
ever much  extended,  to  lie  within  the  same  key. 

The  Habuonic  Sequence. 

This  freer  form  of  sequence  attains  still  more  of  im- 
portance when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  sequence  move- 
ment is  made  to  include  the  melodies  of  all  the  parts,  and 
thus  to  create  from  the  sequences  the  chords  themselves; 
making  a  hashonic  sequence. 
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Not  every  melodic  sequence  is  suitable  to  be  worked 
out  as  a  harmonic  sequence.  Thus  a  melody  which  is  har- 
monized in  but  one  arrangement  of  a  single  chord  cannot 
serve  for  model  of  a  harmonic  sequence;  since  each  repetition 
would  have  to  bring  the  new  chord  in  the  same  arrangement 
as  the  old  and  thus  create  parallel  fifths  and  octaves. 


••|i  liilM  |i|iiill'||l||lll|i|l|ll 


A  melody  containing  at  least  two  positions  of  a  chord, 
or  two  or  more  chords,  can  serve  for  model  of  a  harmonic 
sequence,  with  the  following  limitations: 

1.  The  harmonization  of  the  model  must  be  good. 

2.  The  movement  from  the  last  chord-arrangement  of 
the  model  to  the  first  chord-arrangement  of  the  repetition 
must  also  be  good: 


(i'!;"iii''i"ii'"'i''|i'iiii"iiMi 


/t\jfVf\lt 


The  two  attempts  with  this  model  just  given  are  neither 
of  them  quite  satisfactory,  for  reasons  which  the  student  is 
invited  to  analyze.  The  two  following  examples,  however, 
each  fulfill  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  harmonic  sequence. 
They  also  illustrate  another  peculiarity  of  the  sequence  for- 
mation ;  namely,  that,  since  the  device  is  primarily  a  melodic 
device. — 
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3.  After  the  model  has  been  well  harmonized  and  has 
reached  its  first  repetition  in  equally  good  harmonic  progres- 
sion, it  is  henceforth  immaterial  whether  the  order  of  the 
chords  conforms  to  the  usual  treatment  of  key-material,  or 
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even  that  the  resolutions  of  tendency-chords  be  the  expected 
ones;  so  long  as  the  sequence  itself  continues.    But 

4.  The  end  of  the  final  repetition  must  once  more  cor- 
rectly progress  into  the  chord  which  follows  the  sequence. 

As  has  already  been  suggested  in  regard  to  the  melodic 
sequence,  the  strict  harmonic  sequence,  containing  the  exact 
imitations  in  both  melodies  and  chords,  rarely  occurs  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  key ;  and  while  harmonic  sequences  are 
not  infrequently  found  as  a  means  of  modulation  (see  Les- 
son Xn.)>  they  are  more  important  still  as  an  effect  within 
the  key: 


Thus  the  latter  of  the  two  sequences  just  given  is  more 
valuable  and  in  reality  more  varied  than  the  former, 

A  combination  of  the  melodic  and  the  harmonic  sequence 
is  not  infrequently  met  with,  where  the  imitations  are  not  as 
exact  as  to  melody  or  chord  progressions  as  in  the  cases  so 
far  considered,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  effect 
of  imitation,  sequence  fashion,  is  intended: 
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ExEBdSES  IN  Sequences. 

1.  Harmonize  the  following  melodies  in  two  ways; 
first,  as  in  a  melodic  sequence;  second,  as  a  harmonic  se- 
quence: 

^  'I  r  ''  1 1  I  I   l|  I  I  I     I 

2.  Hannonize  the  following  sequence  models  and  carry 
out  the  sequence  through  the  cadence-groups : 

;i'i'  iiiiirii;'"^iiriii"ji  ri 
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3.    Compose  as  hannoic  sequences  the  following  chord- 
scheme  models,  completing  the  cadence-group  with  a  cadence : 
Key  of  F.    I  IV  V  —  |  iv,  etc 
Key  of  D.    V  — vi  I  iii',  etc. 


THE  CHROMATIC  TENDENCY-CHORDS. 

In  Lesson  VIII.  illustration  has  been  given  of  the  effect 
of  chromatic  modifications  on  the  supertonic  seventh-chord. 
A  similar  study  could  be  made  of  the  chromatic  modifications 
of  all  scale  chords.  In  general  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
heightening  of  the  effect  of  dissonance  adds  perceptibly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  chord,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
satisfaction  felt  in  the  resolution  triad.  This  puts,  in  the 
outcome,  an  added  emphasis  upon  the  resultant  triads.  Hence 
the  use  of  chromatic-chords  in  a  key  does  not  endanger  nec- 
essarily the  firmness  of  the  tonality.  In  fact,  if  the  key 
triads,  to  which  each  chromatic-chord  resolves,  are  themselves 
used  in  proper  order  to  show  allegiance  to  the  tonic  triad, 
there  is  even  more  stability  of  key. 

In  estimating  the  chromatic-chords  of  a  key  according 
to  their  value  in  establishing  tonality,  it  is  plain  that  a  vari- 
ation in  importance  can  be  shovm  similar  to  that  of  the  dia- 
tonic triads.  Thus,  the  most  important  chromatic-chords  are 
those  that  tend  to  issue  in  the  tonic  triad;  next,  those  that 
tend  to  issue  in  the  dominant  triad;  next,  those  that  tend  to 
issue  in  the  subdominant  triad ;  next,  those  that  tend  to  issue 
in  their  respective  subordinate  triads. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  can  classify  all  these 
diords  as  attendant  chords  to  the  triad  in  which  they  issue. 
An  attendant-chord,  then,  is  a  dissonant  tendency-chord  to  a 
given  consonant  triad.  Since  there  are  but  two  varieties  of 
consonant  triad,  the  major  and  the  minor,  a  display  of  the 
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attendant-chords  to  each  of  these  will  make  clear  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  chromatic  attendant-chords. 

Any  attendant-chord  owes  immediate  allegiance  to  its 
resolution-chord  as  if  that  were  tonic  in  a  key;  but  when  it 
arrives  the  triad,  whatever  it  be,  is  accepted  at  its  proper 
value  without  question. 

Presenting  the  attendants  to  a  major  tonic-chord  we  find 
the  list  to  consist  of  the  leading-tone  triad  and  chromatic 
alterations,  the  dominant  seventh-chord  and  chromatic  altera- 
tions of  it,  the  leading-tone  seventh-chord  and  chromatic  alter- 
ations, the  dominant  ninth-chord  and  chromatic  alterations, 
chromatic  alterations  of  the  supertonic  seventh-chord,  chro- 
matic alterations  of  the  subdominant  seventh-chord,  and  chro- 
matic alterations  of  two  triads,  the  supertonic  and  the 
d<mdnant. 

When  the  student  comes  to  apply  these  attendants  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  more  strongly  dissonant  and  strongly 
chromatic  are  the  chords,  the  more  satisfactory  is  the  issu- 
ance into  the  major  triad.  This  fact  makes  the  number  of 
attendant-chords  to  a  minor  triad  much  less;  indeed,  the  only 
really  acceptable  attendants  to  a  minor  triad  are  those  which 
would  be  diatonic  in  the  key  of  the  triad  {vii°,  V,  vii*'*  and 
V'),  and  also  the  ""ii  triad  and  the  'iv''". 

The  two  lists  follow,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  but 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  said  about  the  comparative  beauty  or 
usefulness  of  Uie  chords,  and  about  the  methods  of  handling 
them: 

Attendant-chords  resolving  to  the  major  triad  of  F : 


ii^p^ii^i  i^iHwh^vu 
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Attendant-chords  resolving  to  the  minor  triad  of  f : 

ji  >J     \H    Mu    I't    ' 
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Attendant-chords  to  F : 


v 


t>ll  11°'  »Iv'" 

In  the  development  of  harmony,  composers  came  to  the 
use  of  some  of  these  chromatic-chords  very  early,  but  in  only 
a  restricted  way,  one  by  one.  Thus  a  group  of  chromatic- 
attendants  to  the  dominant-chord  of  a  minor  key  became 
known  respectively  as  the  Italian  sixth,  the  French  sixth,  and 
the  German  sixth.  Referring  to  the  list  as  presented  above, 
they  would  be  described  as  follows : 

1.     The  Italian  sixth  is  a  first  inversion  of  the  leading- 
tone  triad  with  lowered  third  (vii^'),  as 
attendant  to  a  dominant-chord.     Hence :  ^        ...  y 

In  using  the  chord  the  chromatic  character  of  the  bass 
and  of  the  root  forbids  doubling  of  any  note  but  the  fifth, 
and  some  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  par- 
allel fifth  in  resolution.  The  rule  in  regard  to  this  is,  never  so 
write  the  chord  that  both  fifths  of  the  chord  lie  above  the  root 


.J 


IS  poor,  but 


is  good. 
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2.  The  French  sixth  is  a  second  inversion  of  the  domi- 
nant   seventh-chord     with     lowered     fifth 
fV^)  as  attendant  to  the  dominant-chord. 
Hence:  *       Fr.«     V 

No  difficulties  arise  in  the  use  of  the  chord,  except  tfiat 
all  the  notes  are  required,  and  thus  in  four-part  writing  no 
note  is  doubled. 

3.  The  German  sixth  is  a  first  inversion  of  the  leading" 
tone  seventh-chord  with  lowered  third 
uid  seventh  (vit'*^')  as  attendant  to  a 


dominant-chord.    Hence; 


GeijftV 


The  difficulty  in  the  use  of  this  chord  consists  in  the 
inevitable  parallel  fifths  in  resolution,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
third  of  the  chord  is  in  the  bass,  and  that  both  it  and  the 
seventh  have  a  downward  tendency.  The  text-books  on  har- 
mony have  customarily  offered  two  subterfuges  as  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  One  is  by  partial  resolution  to  the  French 
sixth  before  seeking  the  real  resolution.  This  interchange  of 
tendency-chords  to  the  same  triad  is  already  familiar  to  the 
student  (Lesson  V). 

The  other  is  by  inserting  a  substitute  chord  (i)  before 
the  dominant  resolution: 


Ger.6 


Modem  theorists,  following,  as  always,  in  the  wake  of 
composers,  agree  that  the  subterfuge  is  unnecessary;  the 
resolution  is  good  in  spite  of  the  parallel  fifths,  unless,  per- 
chance, they  seem  too  obvious  in  outer  parts. 
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In  regard  to  all  these  chords,  composers  now  exercise 
much  freedom ;  not  only  using  them  in  other  inversions  or  in 
fundamental  positions,  but  regarding  them  as  attendants  to 
other  major-chords  than  the  dominant.  Their  main  function 
is  to  lead  strongly  into  the  resolution-chord-  Their  richness 
of  dissonance,  and  smoothness  of  issuance  into  the  resultant 
triad,  give  them  value. 

Another  attendant  that  has  had 
much  use  in  Nineteenth  Century  writing 
is  the  dominant  seventh  with  raised  fifth  I  3 

(V*)  as  attendant  to  the  major  tonic-  \ 
chord.     This  is  used  mainly  in  funda-  /  ^ 
mental  position  with  the  chromatic  fifth  *E 
in  the  soprano: 

One  finds  this  more  often  in  instrumental  music,  where 
the  resolution  can  have  the  complete  chord  in  five  parts. 

To  be  classed  with  this  in  some  respects  is  the  dominant 
triad  with  raised  fifth  (V**),  attendant  to  the  tonic.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  chord  (the  augmented  triad),  is  found  in 
the  minor  key  as  a  scale-chord,  and  there  is  would  have  ex- 
actly the  same  resodution;  namely,  from  III*  to  VI.  Ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  this  double  significance  of  the  pair  of 
chords  will  be  of  use  when  the  subject  of  modulation  comes 
up  (Lesson  XII) : 

G       V»+     1  b     m+        VI      Iv       V'        I 

Another  interesting  chord  historically  Is  that  known  as 
the  Neiqmliton  sixth.  This  is  the  major  triad  on  the  lowered 
second  of  the  scale,  in  first  inversion  (^H)  as  attendant  to 
the  tonic-chord.  This  has  been  regarded  as  a  chromatic<hord 
in  the  minor  key,  but  in  fact  permits  resolution  to  the  major 
almost  as  readily.     The  difficulty  met  with  in  this  chord  is 
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the  same  as  in  the  German  sixth ;  namely,  the  parallel  fifths. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  them 
in  the  minor  resolution;  nor  in  the  major  if  one  avoids 
doubling  the  root  of  the  chord.  Theoretically,  in  fact,  one 
ought  never  to  double  the  root,  since  as  a  chromatic  tone  it 
is  a  tendency  tone.  But  the  chord  in  fact  is  consonant  and 
only  acquires  its  unstable  quality  because  it  is  manifestly  out 
of  the  key  in  which  it  is  used: 


i^ 


# 


5^ 


# 


m 


itJ  J 


>1 


I       I      l.l'l       I      I     'l.l^ 


11° 


N.e  I 


11" 


:    V 


This  chord,  like  the  preceding,  has  value  tn  modulation. 

Of  still  more  interest  is  the  chord  known  as  the  dimin- 
ished seventh-chord.  It  stands  in  the  lists  given  above  as  a 
leading-tone  seventh-chord  with  lowered  seventh  to  a  major 
triad  (vii''*),  as  a  raised  supertonlc  seventh-chord  with  raised 

r* 
third  to  a  major  triad  {*ii*'),  as  a  regular  leading-tone  sev- 
enth to  a  minor  triad  (vii"'*),  and  as  a  raised  subdominant 

7* 

seventh-chord  ('iv**)  with  a  raised  third,  to  a  minor  triad: 

F    vU»'"  i»D  8U"»         F      vii*^"       bb       'iv}" 

It  is  readily  seen,  also,  that  this  chord  affords  special 
opportunity  for  modulation. 

Many  of  the  chords  which  have  been  listed  above  have 
only  recently  come  to  be  used  at  all  frequently.  They  vary 
greatly  in  beauty ;  and  in  fact  they  all  depend  for  their  beauty 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  choice  of  the  individual  tones 
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is  made.    They  are  color-chorda  par  excellence.    Further  dis- 
cussion of  them  must  be  deferred  until  later. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  given  key  these  chromatic  at- 
tendants can  give  great  variety  and  richness,  without,  as  has 
been  said,  upsetting  the  key-balance.  The  simplest  way  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  sketch  an  outline  of  chord  keys,  such  as : 


fc^ 


J     J 


^ 


^m 


Out.)    (Att.)      ^tt)  (Att.)     (Att)  (Att.) 

Then  fill  in  this  outline  with  attendants,  and  compare  the 
stability  of  the  results: 


i 


II    J    ,1 


J  JiJ  ■     ■  ' 


1^ 
J.JJi 


* 


^ 


I    M  "I  '  I   I  I   I 


^W! 


J_^ 


J    J 


^m 


I  .!  .'".  1    r 


Ovtl.)(AU.)    (Ml.) (Att.)       (Mt 
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j  J.J 


i  JJhJ 


ij   J  J 


^ 
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Sometimes  the  filling  in  of  such  an  outline  causes  no 
difficulty  of  part  movement ;  but  sometimes,  also,  in  order  to 
get  a  good  arrangement  of  the  attendant-chord  chosen,  a  dif- 
'ferent  position  of  the  resolution-chord  is  required,  as  in  the 
example  just  given,  where  the  I  and  vi  could  not  both  have 
been  in  the  same  position,  were  it  not  for  the  intervening 
attendant. 

Finally,  notice  in  regard  to  attendance  (tendency^chords) 
that  much  freedom  in  approaching  a  tendency  note  is  permis- 
sible. This  fact  is  to  be  compared  with  the  use  of  net^bor- 
ing  tones,  which  it  will  be  remembered  may  be  reached  by 
skip,  but  left  only  for  the  tone  to  which  they  lead : 


EXERCISBS  IN  THE  USB  OF  AtTENDANT-ChORDS. 

1.  Compose  cadence-groups  to  the  foUowii^  chord 
schemes,  choosing  that  attendant-chord  to  each  triad  which 
seems  most  attractive,  musically.  Notice  that  the  sign  Att 
means  a  chord  attendant  to  the  chord  which  follows: 

Key  of  F.    Accent^roup  form, —  1,  2,  3,  4: 

I  Att.  IV  Att.|iiAtt.VAtt.|vl  Att.VAtt.|V-l'-| 

Key  of  C.    Accent-group  form, —  3,  1,  2 : 

i|AU.-ii|Ati.m  Att. 1 1  Au,v|i-| 
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2.     Hannonize  the  following  melodies  in  the  soprano, 
treating  each  chromatic  note  as  a  part  of  an  attendant-chord : 


''ml'  ii  ri[  Ji<i|  J, J  ij^J  I  ii^ 

I      V    IFr.«V     Att.vlU   Alt.   I   Alt.!    V      I 

V  J  r'T  r  ir,  m^  r  i"i  r'r  r  ii 

I    r  Att.  I       V'   vi   Att.I    Att.V  AU.  V     I 


3.     Harmonize  the  following  melodies  in  the  bass  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  given; 


.>»rr"rr  I'l  r^aJirJ^JJu  i 


m 


^^ 


'=^ 


LESSON  XI. 

CADENCES. 

The  sttident  has  been  making  his  exercises  up  to  this 
time  within  the  limits  of  a  cadence-group.  Most  of  the  ex- 
amples given  here  have  produced  the  sensation  of  coming 
to  an  actual  conclusion,  as  if  all  that  needed  to  be  said  had 
been  said. 

This  sense  of  conclusion  was  due,  first,  to  the  rhythmic 
satisfaction  due  to  the  cranpletion  of  the  final  accent-group 
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in  the  cadence-group;  second,  to  the  tonal  unity  caused  by 
the  final  issue  in  the  tonic  triad,  after  Iweping  it  in  view  as 
a  center  throughout  the  piece;  and,  lastly,  to  the  rhythmic 
place  and  arrangement  of  the  two  final  chords,  known  as  the 

CADENCE. 

Three  things  are  requisite  in  a  cadence : 

1.  That  the  final  chord  be  a  strong  chord,  made  em- 
phatic by  coming  upon  the  grammatical  accent  of  the  meas- 
ure. Heretofore  in  these  exercises  it  has  always  been  the 
tonic-chord.  Some  cadences  use  other  final  chords ;  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  final  cadence  chord  is  a  consonant  triad 
in  fundamental  position. 

2.  That  this  chord  be  preceded  by  a  different  chord 
which  moves  naturally  into  the  final  one.  Consonant  triads 
in  fundamental  position,  or  first  inversion,  and  tendency- 
chords  in  available  arrangements  (that  is,  such  arrangements 
as  can  resolve  welt  to  the  fimdamental  position  of  the  final 
chord),  are  good. 

3.  That  the  chords  stand  at  the  end  of  a  cadence-group. 
That  is,  the  same  progressions  which  make  the  cadence 
occur  constantly  at  other  places  in  the  music,  but  without 
causing  the  cadence  feeling. 

Certain  forms  of  the  cadence  have  become  so  stereo- 
typed that  they  are  given  special  names.  These  names  and 
definitions  are  displayed  below : 

The  PERFECT  AtJTHENTIC  CADENCE  COtlsistS  of 

V  I"  or  of  V'  p. 

[Note. —  The  figure  8  indicates  that  the  top  (soprano) 
note  is  the  octave  of  the  root  of  the  chord.] 

The  PERFECT  PLAGAL  CADENCE  COnsistS  of   IV  P. 
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The    lUPERFBCT    AUTHENTIC,    OF    PLAGAL    CADENCE,    haS 

the  same  chords  as  the  perfect,  but  I  does  not  require  the 

octave  of  the  root  in  the  soprano,  and  V  or  IV  may  be  in 
first  inversion. 

The  DOHiHANT  CADENCE  (often  called  the  half  ca< 
dence),  consists  of  a  suitable  preliminary  chord  followed  by 
V  on  tiie  measure  accent. 

The  subdominant  cadence  consists  of  a  suitable  pre- 
liminary chord  followed  by  IV  on  the  measure  accent 

The  submediant  cadence  (often  called  the  inter- 
rupted, false  or  deceptive  cadence!  ,  consists  of  V  fol- 
lowed by  vi.  " 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  includes  the  more 
important  and  standard  cadence  progressions. 

The  cadence  ts  to  music  what  punctuation  is  to  speech. 
The  strongest  cadences;  namely,  the  authentic  and  plagal, 
correspond  to  a  full  stop.  The  other  cadences,  of  varying 
strength,  correspond  to  other  less  final  rhetorical  pauses. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  cadence  is  to  produce  a  sense  cf 
completion  of  the  cadence-group,  it  would  seem  that  the  final 
chord  could  never  be  an  inversion  or  at  an  unaccented  part 
of  the  measure.  This,  in  general,  is  true.  Yet  modern  music 
is  coming  to  use  dissonant  tendency-chords  so  freely  that  a 
quite  notable  form  of  cadence  is  the  dominant  seventh 
cadence  (i.  e.,  cadence  endine  on  the  V).  which  of  course 
implies  a  continuation  of  the  music  in  the  following  cadence- 
group. 

The  different  cadence-groups  of  a  single  period  (see 
Elementary  Theory,  Lesson  X.),  are  usually  balanced  by 
weak  and  strong  cadences  in  alternation. 

The  strength  of  a  cadence  is  due  partly  to  the  chords 
and  their  arrangements,  and  partly  to  the  rhythmic  place  of 
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the  chords.  Thus  it  happens  sometimes  that  a  cadence  with 
strong  rhythm  but  weak  chords  may  outweigh  in  importance 
a  cadence  of  weak  rhythm  but  strong  chords. 

There  is,  however,  a  special  treatment  of  cadence-rhythm 
that  is  known  as  the  feminine  cadence,  where  the  impor- 
tant accent  of  the  cadence  lies  with  the  chord  next  to  the  last, 
instead  of  with  the  final  chord.  This  is  a  seeming  exception 
of  the  group-form.  In  general,  if 
chords  come  in  the  music  after  the 
last  accent  of  the  cadence-group,  they 
are  felt  to  be  mere  addenda  to  the 
cadence  or  as  introduction  to  the 
following  cadence-group.  Thus 
is  a  feminine  cadence. 


Example  1. —  Cadence-group  form, — 1,  2,  3,  4 


-JWa 


=^ 


^ 


m 


T=f= 


m 


^ 


f=rT 
i 


rt 


rf 


^ 


V'    t 
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The  first  cadence,  though  strong  in  chord  structure,  is  of 
weak  rhythm;  the  second  is  strong  in  rhjrthm  but  not  final  in 
chord;  tiis  third  is  the  weakest  both  in  chords  and  rhythm; 
the  last  is  strong  every  way. 

Example  2. — Accent-group  form, — 6,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5; 


m 


i  mn 


Knyn 


j.-j.n 


^ 


rer 


rvry 


J 


T^r 


Notice  that  the  last  two  cadences  have  the  same  melody. 

Since  from  this  moment  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
write  exercises  in  period  form  (see  Elementary  Theory,  Les- 
son X.),  he  is  advised  to  read  again  carefully  Lesson  IV.  of 
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this  series  of  Hannony  lessons,  and  observe  the  following 
additional  hints  on  harmonization  of  melodies : 

1.  Do  not.  repeat  a  chord  from  an  unaccented  to  an 
accented  beat,  unless  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  cadence-group, 
or  had  already  been  repeated  from  a  previous  accent,  or  is 
strikingly  rearranged. 


Thus,  for 
example. 


IS  not  as 
good  as 


whidi  illustrates  the  first  and 
exceptions,  or  as 


which  illustrates  the 
last  exception.  No- 
tice that  in  this  last 
example  the  same 
melody  is  used  as  in 
the  others,  but  a 
new  key  is  taken  in 
"     ■  order    to    permit    a 

sufficiently  strikii^  new  position  of  the  chord.  Also,  at  the 
end  of  the  example,  observe  that  the  ZV  substitute  chord 
gives  the  effect  of  a  feminine  cadence. 
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2.  Do  not  assume  that  a  melody  note,  when  repeated, 
calls  for  the  same  chord  or  the  same  arrangement  of  the 
chord ;  not  that  repetition  is  always  bad,  but  it  often  is.  In 
the  preceding  illustration,  for  instance,  the  three  high  '■e's 
have  with  good  effect  a  different  chord  for  each. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  following  hannonization  of 
repeated  ''b's,  with  the  effect  that  could  be  made  by  actually 
repeating  the  entire  first  chord  seven  or  even  four  times : 


=#### 


J.  ^J  Si 


^ 


r  rr  r 


rrrr 


rrr 


i'i'i','i':iii' 


M 


JA 


^^ 


m 


3.  Do  not  follow  a  subordinate  chord  with  its  principal 
unless  there  be  a  movement  into  a  strikingly  fresh  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal-chord: 


^ 


^ 


Jj 


ILl 


=ri^ 


4.  When  wide  skips  occur,  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  har- 
monize both  notes  with  the  same  chord,  or  use  the  second 
as  neighboring  tone  to  the  same  chord,  endeavor  in  passing 
from  one  chord  to  the  other  to  make  smooth  progressions  in 
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at  least  some  of  the  other  parts,  and  thus  offset  the  skip  of 
melody  in  the  given  part 

Compare  the  two  following  harmonizations  of  the  same 
melody,  either  of  which  is  good: 


n    V   ill  V    1 


Notice  that  the  highest  a"  is  a  non-harmonic  tone  in  the 
first  harmonization  and  a  chord  note  in  the  second. 

Notice  that  the  b'  of  the  next  to  the  last  measure  is  a 
chord  note  in  the  first  harmonization,  and  a  non-harmonic 
tone  in  the  second. 


EXERaSES  IN  THE  USE  OF  CADENCES. 

1.     Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  choosing  suitable 
cadences : 
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2.  Compose  periods  with  the  following  chord  schemes. 
Use  the  chords  with  sevenths  or  without,  in  fundamental 
position  or  in  inversion,  at  wilt,  except  where  indicated : 

Key  of  ^A,     Accent-group  form, — 4,   1,  2,  3; 


IlIVvl  Att.lvl  Att.IV'Atl.|l  All.Vv'|l.-''Alt.|| 

II  Att.UI  AU  |vlAtl.v'v'|lllV-.|l— I 

Key  of  f.    Accent-group  form, — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6: 

i.-v-.j  v--i--|  Ait^-in+--|vi-ivv--| 
v--vi-.Iau..-iv..*|v 1 1 H 

3.    Harmonize  the  following  basses,  choosing  suitable 
cadences ; 

vrrfri  ji'>^HfCr;irnr-i^r^ 
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LESSON  XII. 

MODULATION. 

The  entire  material  of  a  given  key,  major,  minor  and 
chromatic,  is  known  as  the  tonal  chromatic.  That  is,  the 
tonal  chromatic  consists  of  the  twelve  tones  of  our  European 
musical  system  brought  into  unity  by  allegiance  to  a  common 
center  —  the  tonic  triad,  major  or  minor.  How  this  is 
brought  about  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  lessons  up  to  this 
point  to  show.  It  should  also  be  plain  that  any  one  of  these 
twelve  tones  may  be  taken  as  a  tonic  note  upon  which  the 
major-  or  minor-chord  might  serve  as  a  center.  A  review  of 
the  structure  of  chords  makes  it  plain  that  most  chords  can 
be  made  readily  to  own  allegiance  to  a  number  of  different 
tonic  centers.  An  illustration  has  already  been  given 
(page  229)  of  how,  with  as  simple  material  as  that  of  the 
principal  triads  atone,  one  may  pass  from  one  tonic  center 
to  another  with  no  break  whatever  in  the  continuity  of  the 
music.  When  one  has  mastered  all  the  wealth  of  tiie  tonal 
chromatic  this  process  is  excessively  easy,  especially  between 
keys  that  contain  much  common  diatonic  material. 

The  process  is  that  known  as  modulation.  It  consists, 
briefly,  of  utilizing  the  double  significance  that  can  be  given 
to  some  chord  common  to  the  two  keys.  This  chord  which 
serves  as  a  chord-of-union  to  the  two  keys,  sometimes  called 
the  hridge-ckord,  or  hinge-chord,  is  reached  in  the  order  of 
chords  proper  to  the  old  key,  and  left  in  the  order  proper  to 
the  new.  There  is,  thus,  actually  no  new  process  to  master 
in  writing  modulations,  save  that  connected  with  the  choice 
of  the  suitable  key  to  be  entered  and  of  the  suitable  hinge- 
chord  common  to  the  two  keys. 

As  to  the  suitable  keys  for  modulation  more  will  be 
said  later  on. 

As  to  the  hinge-chord;  we  find  it 

(a)    Diatonic  in  both  keys: 
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i=t 


i|  i!  ill  ill! 


^^ 


J-  iij  J 


:;  j  i4!  u  a 


(6) 
second: 


" 


Chromatic  in  Hie  first  key,  but  diatonic  in  the 


iJ= 


^ 


^ 


# 


ti-    J 


4    Jbi 


second: 


/  F         Alt.  to  IV\ 

Diatonic  in  the  first  key,  but  chromatic  in  tfte 


^^ 


#^=^ 


W 


i    J  J 


rr 


M 


^^ 


(  bB  Att.  to  I  ) 

Chromatic  in  both  keys: 


/P  Att. to  H\ 
VB  Att. to  IV^ 
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In  this  illustration  the  attendant-chord  is  entered  as  if 
it  were  attendant  to  the  chord  of  g  (ii)  in  the  old  key,  but 
left  as  attendant  to  the  chord  of  ^E  (IV)  in  the  new. 

A  special  character  is  given  to  that  form  of  modulation 
in  which  the  hinge-chord  actually  would  require  a  different 
notation  to  express  its  two  meanings.  This  occurs  when  the 
chord  as  entered  has  one  tone  as  its  root  but  in  the  new  sig- 
nification changes  to  another  tone  as  its  root.  The  cases  of 
this  sort  could  be  classified  as  above,  but  a  more  valuable 
grouping  puts  them  in  a  class  by  itself,  that  of 

{e)     Enharmonic  modulation: 


It  is  usually  quite  unnecessary  to  write  out  the  two  nota- 
tions of  the  enharmonic-chord.  More  frequently  than  not 
composers  choose  the  notation  which  makes  clear  to  the  eye 
the  direction  of  progress  (i.  e.,  they  choose  the  second  mean- 
ing given  the  chord) ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  first  of  the 
two  illustrations  just  given,  they  take  the  simpler  writing 
though  it  be  the  first  meaning  of  the  chord. 

Enharmonic  modulations  often  present  the  most  surpris- 
ing and  engaging  of  transformations,  and  are  done  in  a 
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twinkling,  whereas  modulations  to  more  closely  related  tonal 
centers — to  keys  having  much  common  material  —  frequently 
demand  considerable  time  and  require  conhrmation  through 
continued  use  of  the  new  center  in  order  to  bring  a  complete 
adjustment  of  feeling  to  it.  Thus  the  illustrations  given 
under  a,  b  and  c  could  all  be  accepted  as  a  mere  use  of  at- 
tendants to  the  subdominant-chord,  the  music  continuing  in 
the  old  key;  and  even  the  illustration  under  d,  although 
resolving  the  attendant  hinge-chord  to  the  chord  of  ''E,  not  in 
the  original  key,  still  holds  the  new  tonal  center  but  lightly 
and  would  permit  return  on  the  slightest  indication.  On  the 
contrary  the  enharmonic  modulations,  under  e,  have  plunged 
us  at  once  into  a  completely  new  set  of  chord  groupings  and 
have  broken  off  completely  all  allegiance  to  the  old  center. 

The  most  important  of  the  enharmonic-chords  are  the 
diminished  seventh-chord,  the  dominant  seventh-chord,  the 
French  sixth  (a  variant  of  the  preceding),  and  the  aug- 
mented triad.  If  the  student  understands  these  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  mastering  any  others  that  may  appear. 

The  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH-CHORD,  in  its  Construction, 
divides  the  octave  into  minor  thirds ;  for  the  inversion  of  the 
interval  of  the  diminished  seventh,  namely,  the  augmented 
second,  is  the  enharmonic  equivalent  to  a  minor  third. 


Thus         }  ^ll-     lilL      ll'tlj       11^ 

Since  each  of  the  diminished  seventh-chords  can  appear 
as  leading-tone  seventh-chord  in  major,  leading-tone  seventh- 
chord  in  minor,  raised  supertonic  seventh-chord  in  major, 
and  raised  subdominant  seventh-chord  in  minor,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  same  combination  of  sounds  (tones)  is  capable 
of  sixteen  different  interpretations.    To  offset  this  bewilder- 
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ing  wealth  of  tresbnents  there  are  actually  but  three  differ- 
ent dinunished  seventh-chords  in  music 

The  DOMINANT  SEVENTH-CHORD  also  enters  the  list  of 
enharmonic  chords ;  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the  diminished 
seventh-chord,  enharmonic  with  other  dominant  seventh- 
chords,  but  enharmonic  with  other  chords,  as  follows: 

If  the  seventh  of  a  dominant  seventh-chord  be  taken  as 
the  root  of  another  chord  having  the  same  tones,  this  latter 
proves  to  be  a  diminished  seventh  with  lowered  third,  which 
may  be  treated  as  in  any  of  the  four  key  relationships  in 
which  the  diminished  seventh-chord  stands: 

{,'ll    ^j  I'll    J   I'lU  I'll    iJ  I 

bB  y  =  E  vhK  :  C  111  s«  liv'* 

Again,  if  the  fifth  of  the  dominant  seventh-chord  be 
taken  as  the  root  of  a  chord  with  the  same  tones,  this  latter 
proves  to  be  a  diminished  seventh-chord  with  lowered  fifth, 
which  may  stand  as  leading-tone  seventh-chord  to  a  minor- 
triad,  or  as  raised  supertonic  seventh-chord  to  a  major  triad, 
ordy: 


It  is,  of  course,  equally  true  that  either  of  the  two 
chords  just  presented  are  enharmonic  to  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  dominant  seventh;  so  that  the  relationship  of  the 
three  chords  could  have  been  stated  startit^  from  any  one 
of  the  three. 
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Roots  of  the  Three  Enharmonic-Chobds. 


Tfff 

m 


=lf5= 


hJ  -I  J  i 


w 


^ 


'r  fHr 


U  »ii'V     U  vii'7li'b«iv'°Ap  i) 

The  French  Sixth  is  enhar-  ^ 
monic  to  itself.  The  lowered  fifth  1 
of  one  chord  becomes  the  root  of  i 
the  other,  thus 

The      AUGMENTED      TRIAD      IS 

enhannonic  in  the  same  way  as 
the  diminished  seventh,  since  it 
divides  the  octave  into  even  in- 
tervals of  a  major  third: 

The  proper  note  to  be  doubled  is  the  root,  and  the  en- 
harmonic treatment  of  the  chord  in  fact  would  consist  of 
enforcing  one  or  another  of  the  tones,  by  doubling,  so  as  to 
give  to  it  the  effect  of  root : 


x+=  x+  =  x+ 


IF  V+ 
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Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  en- 
hannonic  modulation,  but  the  student  should  not  be  led  to 
infer  therefrom  that  such  modulation  is  the  most  freguqit 
or  the  most  important  method  of  transferring  the  tonic 
center.  He  should  make  sure  of  his  mastery  of  all  other 
means  before  he  plunges  into  this  fascinating  method. 

More  important,  even,  than  the  means  of  modulation  is 
the  method  of  establishing  it. 

In  general,  a  modulation  is  not  r^^rded  as  complete 
until  a  cadence  has  been  made  in  the  new  key.  Often,  too 
pains  must  be  taken  to  introduce  and  emphasize  material 
that  would  not  seem  natural  in  the  old  key.  This  Is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  most  of  the  chords  are  common  to  both 
keys.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually  wise  to  reach  the  hinge- 
chord  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  cadence- 
group  in  which  the  modulation  is  desired,  so  that  time  may 
be  left  to  arrive  at  and  establish  the  new  center.  Often,  in 
fact,  the  very  opening  chord  of  the  cadence-group  is  the 
hinge-chord. 

Most  short  pieces,  a  single  period  in  length,  consistii^  of 
two  or  four  cadence-groups,  will  have  one  change  of  key  at 
least.  This,  of  course,  means  two  modulations;  tme  to  the 
new  key,  the  other  from  the  new  key  to  the  old.  In  such 
simple  music  it  is  usual  to  make  the  modulation  to  a  key 
whose  tonic-chord  is  diatonic  in  the  original  key.  The  dom- 
inant key,  for  example,  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  in 
such  cases.  The  relative  minor,  if  the  piece  is  major;  or  tiie 
relative  major  if  the  piece  is  minor;  the  supertonic  ininor  if 
the  piece  is  major;  the  subdominant,  major  or  minor;  and 
the  mediant  major  if  the  piece  is  major,  are  modulations  not 
infrequently  found. 

When  the  modulation  has  been  made  to  the  new  Ucy.  the 
return  modulation  must  be  thought  out  as  if  starting  from 
the  latter.    Observe,  however,  that  any  chord  which  was  in 
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the  original  key  re-establishes  its  original  impression  and 
restores  the  original  key  much  more  readily  than  would  be 
the  case  in  establishing  a  new  key. 

[Note. — The  student  is  advised  here  to  analyse  a  large 
number  of  hymn^tunes,  and  simple  part-songs;  in  which  he 
will  now  tind  few  processes  not  familiar  to  hint.] 

ExEKciSEs  IN  Modulation. 

1.  Finish  the  following  cadence-groups  with  a  modula- 
tion, using  the  last  chord  here  written  as  a  hinge-chord. 
Take  care  that  the  cadence  in  the  new  key  shall  fully  estab- 
lish the  impression  of  the  key : 


J 


^ 


XJ- 


i'li  m  I  \ 


"nrrr^-^' 


re  I  j 


r  ft  rr 
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2.  Complete  the  following  chord  schemes  with  a  modu- 
lation, using  the  last  chord  indicated  as  a  hinge-chord : 

Kayof  E.— I  nr[v-(I^tt.tovO-|.K€yoftd»-li  •  lvGer.6| 

Key  of  »,— I  Iv  -  vll  Hi .  KeyofF,—  I  1  U"'-  I 

3.  Harmonize  the  following  melodies  with  modulation : 

[N.  B. — Observe  first  in  what  key  the  cadence  is  made; 
then  take  the  earliest  opportunity  the  melody  gives  to  reach 
tiiat  key.] 

'''■'' Ji  I  ^fii rrriiii  i 


^'iirT^rirrfFirT^cirir'  'M 


j  I  rijiii  i||i  ^?r'i'ri  f 
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4.  Modulate  frcHn  the  key  of  ^A  to  the  key  of  C  major, 
in  three  different  ways:  first,  usii^;  as  hinge-chord  a  triad 
aunmon  to  ^A  and  C  major-minor;  second,  using  as  hinge- 
chord  a  diminished  seventh-chord  that  can  be  attendant- 
chord  to  the  tonic  triad  of  both  keys ;  third,  using  as  hinge- 
chord  an  attendant-chord  that  will  resolve  into  the  new  key 
by  enharmonic  treatment 
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ANALYSIS  OF  LESSONS. 

I.  Pedal-point  and  the  Non>hannotuc  Tones.. 

II.  Classification  and  Use  of  the  Noa-harmonic  Tones. 

III.  Freedom  in  Diatonic  Harmony. 

IV.  Freedom  in  Non-hannonic  Tones. 
V.  Freedom  of  the  Tonal-chromatic. 
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Gbobge  Colbhan  Gow. 

LESSON  I. 

PEDAI^POINT  AND  THE  NON-HARMONIC 

TONES. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  examples  of  har- 
mony writing,  when  the  student  had  one  or  few  chords  at 
his  disposal,  he  was  encouraged  to  bring  to  his  aid  certain 
uses  of  non-harmonic  tones  in  order  to  preserve  the  grace- 
fulness of  melodic  outline  which  is  characteristic  of  simple, 
lightly  harmonized  music.  As  the  number  and  richness  of 
the  diords  increased  less  non-harmonic  tones  were  needful, 
although  occasionally  very  effective  use  was  made  of  them. 
Having  the  complete  resources  dc  the  tonal-chromatic  at  his 
disposal  the  student  should  now  add  the  complete  resources 
of  non-harmonic  material. 

Pedal-Point. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  chords  an  exercise  was 
given  with  a  single  chord  and  a  free  melody  based  upon  it. 
We  have  among  the  non-harmonic  uses  of  tones  a  correspond- 
ii^  case  of  the  single  tone  to  which  there  is  add«l  a  series 
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of  hannonies.  This  peculiar  non-hannonic  tone  is  called  the 
SUSTAINED  TONB  (the  ORGAN-POINT  or  fedal-point).  The 
difference  between  this  non-harmonic  tone  and  others  which 
the  student  has  already  used,  or  will  use,  consists  in  this,  that 
all  other  non-hannonic  tones  resolve  into  a  chord-tone,  here 
it  is  the  chord  winch  moves  into  the  sustained  tone.  In 
principle,  therefore,  the  sustained  tone  is  a  single  sound  used 
as  a  harmonic  center,  supported  by  a  series  of  chords,  in 
which  those  chords  which  do  not  contain  the  sustained  tone 
mi^t  properly  be  called  non-harmonic  chords  since  they  are 
the  unstable  part  of  the  music,  while  the  tone  which  is  sus- 
tained remains  the  fixed  center.  If  one  has  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  this  significance  of  the  sustained  tone  it  is  easy 
to  see  why,  as  is  the  case,  a  sustained  tone  is  often  so 
powerful  an  aid  to  tonality  in  making  climaxes.  We  fre- 
quently find  that  the  tonic  or  the  dominant  of  the  key  is  made 
tfie  sustained  tone,  and  thus  is  given  an  especially  stroi^ 
emphasis: 


BRAKMS^Thlrd  Synphonj 
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Sustained  tones  may  be  momentary  or  of  long  duration. 
They  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  bass,  but  can  be  used 
in  any  upper  part.  In  by  far  the  most  cases  the  sustained 
tone  begins  and  ends  as  a  note  of  a  chord.  Sustained  tones 
held  in  upper  voices  rarely  have  chords  to  which  they  are 
non-harmonic  succeed  one  another.  Indeed  the  sustained 
tone  effect  not  infrequently  occurs  with  a  series  of  chords  all 
of  which  contain  the  tone  itself.  As  is  the  case  with  non- 
harmonic  tones  in  general  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
use  of  the  non-harmonic  chord  is  its  resolution  into  the  sus- 
tained tone: 

DeHbesiLakme 

ii-j^-^ U-' — >J-        nJ.   _  __l 


Sometimes,  especially  in  instrumental  music,  there  may 
be  two  sustained  parts,  and  even  triple  organ-points  (root, 
fifth,  and  ninth)  have,  not  yet  very  successfully,  been  at- 
tempted: 

Mendelftsohn-.Song  without  words. 
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Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  momentary  use 
of  a  pedal-point,  particularly  on  the  tonic  or  the  dominant  at 
the  cadence.  Many  combinations  of  tone  that  would  require 
elaborate  explanations  on  any  other  basis  may  be  readily 
understood  as  cases  of  momentary  use  of  a  stationary  tone: 

Mendelssohn:  part  song.     Brahms:  Requiem. 
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In  the  illustrations  just  ^ven,  occur  what  are  some- 
times known  as  chords  of  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth.  They 
are,  in  fact,  momentary  oi^fan-points  on  the  root  of  a  chord 
accompanied  by  an  attendant  to  that  chord. 

Retardation  and  ANTiaPATiON. 

There  is  stilt  another  mode  of  dealing  with  chords 
which  produces  non-harmonic  effects  that  are  apparent  rather 
than  real,  tt  is  a  delaying  of  some  of  the  chord  tones  until 
after  the  remainder  has  begun  sounding;  or  an  entering  of 
the  new  chord  with  some  of  the  melodies  before  the  time  at 
which  the  chord  should  rightly  appear.  Such  movements 
are  called  betasdations  or  anticipations.    In  either  case 
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the  efiect  is  purely  a  rhythmic  one,  hence  the  laws  of  diord 
prc^Tession  are  in  no  way  afiFected  by  this  irr^fularity: 


Scbnnann  iNoveletle 


'V  Hih  ''f  f-tnr^ 

Bach ;  St  .Matthew  Passion 


^ 


When  retardation  or  anticipation  takes  place  with  the 
complete  chord,  as  in  the  Beethoven  example  just  quoted,  the 
result  is  simply  that  of  syncopation.  The  student  is  advised 
to  read  carefully  what  is  said  in  Elementary  Theory,  Lesson 
IX.,  upon  rhythmic  syncopation.  Syncopation  is  a  great 
beauty  when  ^Ifully  managed,  but  when  it  introduces  con- 
fusion into  the  rhythm,  sometimes  it  bectnnes  alt(^;etfaer  un- 
pleasant. 
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NON-HARUONIC  TONES. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  examine  in  detail  the  character  and 
function  of  the  non-harmonic  tones  proper. 

It  has  been  a  commonplace  of  teachers  of  melody  to 
classify  the  tones  of  the  major  scale  into  the  stable  or  in- 
active tones  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sensitive  or  active  on 
the  other.  It  has  been  usual  in  this  classification  to  consider 
the  tones  of  the  tonic  triad  as  stable,  and  the  other  tones  of 
the  scale  as  sensitive  in  more  or  less  degree.  This  statement 
would  be  quite  true  if  all  melodies  in  the  major  scale  were 
harmonized  by  the  tonic  triad  alone,  as  was  done  in  the  first 
lesson  in  Elementary  Harmony.  But  when  other  chords  are 
used  the  function  of  the  chord  itself  often  makes  a  definite 
change  in  the  character  of  a  scale  tone.  Thus,  the  leading- 
tone  as  a  non-harmonic  tone  with  the  tonic  triad  is  sensitive 
and  inclines  to  the  tonic  note;  with  the  subdominant  triad 
it  is  sensitive  and  frequently  inclines  toward  the  submediant 
note;  but  as  the  fifth  of  tiie  mediant  triad  it  ceases  to  be 
sensitive;  while  with  the  dominant  triad  it  is  sensitive  and 
inclines  to  the  tonic  note.  In  other  words,  the  discrimina- 
tion which  one  has  to  make  between  consonant  and  dissonant 
chords,  and  the  uses  made  of  them  to  establish  a  unity  of  key 
makes  it  clear  that  every  scale  note  undergoes  modification 
as  to  stability  of  feeling,  according  to  its  place  in  the  various 
chords  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  according  to  its  usage  as  a 
non-harmonic  tone.  Looked  at  in  relation  to  tonality  a 
table  of  stability  of  scale  notes  may  be  constructed  as  follows : 

L  The  most  stable  note  is  a  sustained  tone,  until  the 
last  chord  has  melted  into  it,  and  it  becomes  merely  a  part 
henceforth  of  that  chord. 

2.  The  next  most  stable  note  is  the  tonic  note  of  key, 
when  a  part  of  the  tonic  triad. 

3.  Other  stable  notes  of  lesser  degree  are  the  dominant 
note  as  part  of  the  dominant  triad,  or  of  the  tonic  triad. 

4.  The  tonic  note  as  part  of  the  subdominant  triad. 
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5.  The  mediant  note  as  part  of  the  tonic  triad. 

6.  Any  note  as  part  of  a  principal  consonant  triad, 
except  the  leading-tone  in  the  dominant  triad,  which  is  felt 
to  have  decided  tendency  toward  the  tonic. 

A  corresponding  table  can  be  made  of  the  unstable 
notes,  beginning  with  the  least  unstable : 

1.  Consonant  notes  in  a  dissonant  chord. 

2.  Dissonant  notes  in  a  dissonant  chord. 

3.  Neighboring  tones  to  a  note  of  a  consonant  chord. 

4.  Neighboring  tones  to  a  note  of  a  dissonant  chord. 

5.  All  other  non-harmonic  tones. 

The  melodic  law  of  the  unstable  tone  is  that  it  is  being 
attracted  toward  a  tone  on  an  adjoining  degree.  Usually 
this  is  to  the  nearest  scale  tone- — ^at  is,  a  movement  of  a 
half-step  would  be  given  preference  to  one  of  a  whole-step. 
This  inclination  is  sometimes  overruled  by  the  scale  rela- 
tionships of  dissonant  chords.  Another  thing  to  be  noticed 
about  non-harmonic  tones  is  that  if  they  enter  after  the 
chord  they  are  less  harsh  in  feeling  than  if  they  appear  at 
the  instant  the  chord  itself  begins  to  sound: 


Wagner:  Tristan  and  Isolde. 
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3.  Hannooizc  die  iecDod  mdody  of  cadi  of  tbe  e 
ritff  above  with  a  twtained  tone  ta  die  tenor. 

4.  Hannontze  tfic  fdlowiiic  ako  mrtodJe*  mA  a  i 

tatoed  tone  in  die  loprano: 


'IJI.I,J|J   II    ' 


5.    Write  a  nnnlKr  of  caiknca  anUming  iHmihitf- 
chordi  to  the  tonic,  againft  a  todc  peilal-poiiit  m  the  law. 
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Thus 
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6.  Write  a  number  of  cadences  containing  attendant- 
chords  to  the  dominant,  against  a  dominant  pedal-point  in 
the  bass.     Thus: 


^ 


it.J.j  J.-q 


^^ 


fftrr 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  USE  OF  NON- 
HARMONIC  TONES. 

Non-harmonic  tones  are  classified  as   passing-tonbs, 

AUXILIARY    or    ALTERNATING-TONES,     SUSPENSIONS    and    -AP- 

FOGGiATUBAS.  In  most  uses  these  are  all  niighboring- 
TONES  (see  Elementary  Theory,  Lesson  XI).  The  sus- 
TAiNED-TONB  IS  also  to  be  classed  as  a  non-harmonic  tone. 

Passing-Tones. 

pASSiNG-TONES   are    those    non-harmonic    tones    which 
fill  in  by  conjtinct  motion  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
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a  skip  from  one  chord  tone  to  another.  The  passing-tone 
usually  enters  after  one  chord  and  resolves  with  the  next 
chord;  but  sometimes  it  enters  with  the  chord  into  which 
it  resolves.    To  use  it  correctly  one  must  take  care: 

1.  That  it  lies  in  a  proper  melodic  scale  prt^rressitm 
from  chord  note  to  chord  note. 

2.  That  it  does  not  create  the  impression  of  a  faulty 
chord. 

i.    That  it  does  not  introduce  faults  into  the  parts: 


Brahms:  Requiem. 


Occasionally    two    or    more    passing-tones    follow    one 
another  in  order  to  fill  up  the  skip  of  chord  tones. 

Thus: 


The  faults  liable  to  occur  are  the  introduction  of  paral- 
lel fifths  and  octaves  through  the  use  of  passing-tones.  If 
in  the  chords  without  passing-tones  two  parts  would  have 
reached  a  fifth  or  an  octave  by  similar  motion  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  passing-tone  will  bring  about  parallel  fifths  and 
octaves.    The  parallel  fifths  made  by  passing-tones  are  lest 
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objectionable  than  are  the  parallel  octaves;  but  if  the  stu- 
dent should  find  an  unpleasant  result  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  passing-tones  this  may  point  out  the  reason : 


Another  fault  liable  to  occur  is  when  a  third  is  made 
to  come  into  unison  on  either  of  the  notes  of  the  original 
third,  as  frequently  happens  when  two  positions  of  the  same 
chord  follow  each  other.  Here  the  introduction  of  the 
passing-tone  in  the  part  that  moves  creates  confusion  through 
the  sense  of  the  disappearance  of  the  dissonant  second  widi- 
out  resolution.  In  some  cases  where  the  tone  that  is  held 
over  is  sufficiently  strong  and  distinct  in  character  from  the 
moving  part  it  can  successfully  maintain  itself  after  the 
manner  of  a  sustained  tone;  but  usually  this  effect  is  an 
unpleasant  one. 


Pool 
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Passing-tones  frequendy  occur  in  two,  three,  or  even 
in  four  parts  at  the  same  time.  When  several  such  passing- 
tones  appear  at  once  a  decidedly  harsh  impression  is  created 
unless  the  tones  harmonize  well  with  one  another.  For  this 
reason  tones  passing  in  consonant  intervals  such  as  parallel 
thirds  and  sixths  are  usually  chosen.  Such  passing-tones 
frequently  create  an  acceptable  new  chord  which  is  called  a 
passing  chord.  The  student's  attention  has  already  been 
drawn  to  some  illustrations  of  such  chords : 


Wagner:  Die  Meistersinger. 
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Auxiliary  ok  Alternating-Tones. 

Auxiliary  or  alternating-tokes  are  nei^boring- 
tones  which  occur  between  repetitions  of  the  same  note.  The 
alternating-tone  is  used  exactly  as  the  passing-tone  except 
that  it  returns  to  the  same  note  it  left,  and  for  that  reason, 
like  all  neighboring-tones,  is  but  a  whole  or  a  half-step  from 
the  tone  to  which  it  goes.  The  under  alternating-tone  is 
more  apt  to  be  a  half-step,  chromatic  if  necessary.  The 
student  may  observe  that  the  turn  is  merely  the  use  of 
first,  the  upper  and  then  the  lower  altemating-tcme,  between 
repetitions  of  a  note;  or,  occasionally,  first,  the  lower  and 
then  the  upper: 
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Suspensions. 

Suspensions  are  chord-tones,  which  having  heen  re- 
tained after  the  chord  is  changed,  are  made  into  nei^bor- 
ing-tones  to  notes  in  a  followii^  diord. 

[Note. — ^This  change  of  signification  in  the  value  of  a 
tone  is  to  be  compared  to  the  change  of  meaning  in  the  en- 
harmonic chord  where  each  tone  is  shifted  to  another  place 
in  the  chord] 

As  in  the  case  of  passing-tones,  and  of  alternating- 
tones,  the  essential  thing  in  suspensions  is — 

1.  That  they  make  correct  progression; 

2.  That  they  do  not  create  faulty  chord  meanings; 

3.  That  they  do  not  produce  faulty  movements  of  the 
parts. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  »nce  the  value  of  the  suspen- 
sion consists  in  the  chai^  of  significance  of  the  tone,  al- 
thou^  the  melodic  motion  is  the  same  as  that  which  would 
have  occurred  without  the  suspension,  the  stroi^r  the  dis- 
sonance made  at  the  moment  of  the  new  chord  the  more 
satisfactory  will  be  the  suspensimi : 
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Bach:  Chorale. 
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Suspensions  which  are  not  dissonant,  but  which  create, 
with  other  notes  of  the  new  diord,  a  real  chord  of  its  own 
are  feh  to  be  weak,  and,  only  rarely,  have  a  rhythmic  value. 
Two  important  cases  of  such  rhythmic  suspension  value  are 
the  substitute  chords,  I  and  iii,  with  which  the  student  is 
already  famihar.  '  ^ 

Suspensions  may  be  upward  as  well  as  downward,  and 
in  very  rare  cases  the  same  tone,  doubled  in  the  voice  parts, 
may  be  made  a  suspension  both  up  and  down: 

DvoraX :  Stabat  Mater 


r-.*    ^    ^»^ 

r-S .   liJ.   J', 

^ 

As  was  the  case  with  the  harsh  subordinate  seventh 
chords  (treated  in  Lesson  IV.,  Elementary  Harmony),  his- 
torically there  has  been  much  caution  in  the  introduction  of 
the  suspension.  The  rule  for  the  introduction  of  the  sus- 
pension, called  the  "  preparation  of  the  suspension,"  vras  that 
the  tone  must  be  heard  in  the  previous  chord,  as  a  chord 
tone,  at  least  as  long  as  it  is  held  in  suspension,  and  that 
the  suspension  should  not  be  restruck.  Modem  writers 
violate  freely  this  rule,  but  the  student  is  advised  to  notice 
die  value  of  it  in  rendering  the  effect  smooth  and  rich : 
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Oraunt  Passion 
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Certain  faults  may  be  created  by  suspension;  thus,  two 
parts  which  might  double  at  unison  in  the  second  chord 
cannot  admit  suspension  unless  they  are  both  suspended  and 
both  resolved  at  the  same  instant : 


It  is  also  usually  unsatisfactory  to  have  a  sttspension 
in  one  part  and  the  upper  octave  of  its  resolution  in  another 
part;  since  the  dissonant  interval  of  seventh  or  ninth  thus 
made  suggests  a  different  resolution : 
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Suspensions  frequently  occur  in  two  or  three  parts  both 
ascending  and  descending;  and  even  suspensions  in  all  four 
parts  may  occur.  These  last  are  similar  in  idea  to  passing 
chords,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  prolongations 
or  repetitions  of  the  preceding  chord  because  of  their 
rhythmic  effect  of  syncopation,  and  by  the  decided  tendency 
of  all  of  the  parts  into  the  new  chord: 

Stanford:  The  Three  Holy  Children. 

" J.II.J.J  J.II.J.  ■) 
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In  conclusion  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  important 
prerequisite  of  suspensions  is  that  the  original  chord  connec- 
tion be  itself  a  satisfactory  one,  and  that  the  parts  which  are 
to  be  used  as  suspensions  would  originally  have  moved  a 
whole  or  a  half-step  into  the  new  chord. 

Afpocgiatitras. 

Appoggiaturas  are  netghboring-tones  which  come  to 
their  places  by  skip,  and  are  heard  at  the  moment  of  the 
new  chord  in  the  place  of  the  chord  tones  to  which  they  later 
resolve.  Passing-tones  which  enter  with  the  chord,  and  sus- 
pensions which  are  restruck  with  the  chord,  are  also  some- 
times called  appoggiaturas.  The  appoggiaturas  proper,  which 
enters  by  skip  with  the  chord,  affords  the  strongest  feeling 
of  tendency  which  a  tone  may  have.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  writers  have  de- 
veloped a  special  fondness  for  it  in  connection  with  tendency 
chords  —  a  sort  of  piling  up  of  the  impression  of  urgency 
forward : 
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Grieg:  Song.accompanljnent 


Schumann;  Novelette. 
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Deltbes:  Lakme. 


Notice  in  the  last  measure  of  the  example  from  W^no', 
just  given,  the  effect  known  as  double  appoggiatura,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  turn,  with  the  first  two  utterances  of  the  main 
note  omitted,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  alternating-tones 
are  made  into  appoggiaturas  to  the  final  note. 

Appoggiaturas  also  may  appear  in  two  or  three  parts, 
but  the  fact  of  skips  in  their  introduction  renders  this  more 
difficult.  It  is  a  general  truth  that  skips  in  one  or  more 
voice  parts  need  to  be  offset  by  smooth  writing  in  some  other 
parts;  although  skips  in  all  parts  into  a  tendency  chord  are 
liable  to  occur.  Skips  to  non-harmonic  tones  are  less  easy 
to  understand,  and  thus  are  apt  to  seem  less  beautiful: 
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Hofraann:  Melusina.  Mendelssohn;  Part  Song. 


Notice,  that  the  last  illustration  from  Mendelssohn  is 
explainable  equally  well  as  a  tonic  pedal-point. 


Exercises  in  the  Use  of  Non-harmonic  Tones. 

1.  Write  a  number  of  cadence-groups  of  simple  chords.  - 
Rewrite  each  sketch,  adorning  it  successively  with  passing- 
tones  and  auxiliary  tones,  with  suspensions,  with  appoggia- 
turas,  and  finally,  in  order  to  establish  the  relationship  of 
these  ornamentations,  endeavor  to  utilize  the  same  chord- 
scheme  as  the  basis  of  a  pedal-point,  using  freely  whatever 
other  non-harmonic  tones  seem  valuable. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  desired,  observe  the  following 
illustrations : 


Passing  and  Auztlary  Tones 


I    Vvii»^MVI 
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Suspensions.  Appoggiaturas. 

■IrJJJJJHi,    .■a«ri 
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WiiJ,JJ 
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m 


tone  in  Soprano. 


2.     Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  making  free  use 
of  non-harmonic  tones: 


4i{Jj,jjJ|Jrirrrirrrir^Jij.ij  ji 


^^'l^L^r;rcr|CJ:Jr■J^lrl|^^  r  ir 
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lMiPiiyUl|||llL|ii"l  I^Hyl  lyiylMl 

j.iAtjyr  irrrm  inn^^icj-iiia 

LESSON  III. 

FREEDOM  IN  DIATONIC  HARMONY. 

For  the  student  who  has  come  to  tinderstand  harmonic 
and  melodic  material,  as  presented  up  to  this  point,  and  has 
also  gained  facility  in  thinking  and  in  writing  with  this 
material,  the  further  mastery  of  those  freedoms  in  treatment 
which  enter  so  much  into  modem  writing  will  offer  no  seri- 
ous difficulty. 

All  true  art  tends  toward  a  state  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  flexibility  which  can  exist  together  with  definiteness 
of  purpose.  The  problems  of  the  student  heretofore  have 
been  wholly  directed  to  a  single  end,  namely,  to  make 
definite  the  key  relationships  of  the  chords.  Even  the  non- 
harmonic  tones,  although  they  are  distinctly  used  as  a  means 
of  variety,  have  themselves  been  utilized  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  laws.  When  we  undertake  to  classify  the  vari- 
ous attempts  at  a  freer  treatment  of  musical  material  two 
things  become  plain ;  in  the  first  place,  the  freer  treatment  is 
the  unexpected  treatment;  in  the  second  place,  the  possibility 
of  the  unexpected  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  expectation 
of  the  process  which  is  given  up.  A  complete  and  continu- 
ous abandoning  of  the  natural  process  would  defeat  the  very 
end  desired. 

In  passing  in  survey  the  freedoms  which  are  already 
in  common  use  by  composers  some  hints  may  be  gained  of 
the  possibility  of  other  and  similar  freedoms  not  yet  in  use. 
The  survey  will  follow  an  order  based  upon  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  the  modifications  of  the  usual  processes. 
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Fbbedom  in  the  Order  of  Scale  Chords. 

It  has  been  constantly  in  the  view  of  the  pupil  hereto- 
fore that  the  choice  of  chords  in  a  scale  is  dictated  by  the  de- 
sire to  keep  clear  the  impression  of  the  scale  (its  tonality). 
Manifestly,  if  at  any  point  the  writer  of  the  music  either 
feels  the  key  impression  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  excep- 
tional treatment,  or  purposely  desires  to  create  a  sense  of  the 
tmusual  that  if  carried  to  excess  might  cause  doubt  as  to  the 
key,  he  will  change  the  ordinary  order  of  the  chords.  Move- 
ments from  the  dominant  chord  into  the  subdominant  with 
both  chords  in  fundamental  position,  or  from  the  dominant 
chord  to  the  supertonic  chord,  or  a  prolonged  treatment  of 
the  subordinate  chords  of  a  key  without  reverting  to  the 
principal  chords  to  restore  balance,  or  persistent  use  of  the 
weak  progression  from  subordinate  chord  to  principal,  are 
illustrations  of  this  freedom: 

.  Wolf-  Ferrari ;  La  Vita  Nuova 

I  if  fii     I "   --  II 


B  IV  vl  Ul  V  H  W  1 
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Another  illustration  is   found  in  the  upsetting  of  the 
usual  chord  order  when  a  sequence  is  being  carried  out: 


^m 


^ 


W 


^m 


=qj«Tf# 
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^ 


^ 


^ 


li 


vl 


til 


This  tatter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  melodic  consid- 
eration takes  the  place  of  the  harmonic  for  the  time  being. 

Another  very  common  illustration  of  the  same  sort  is 
the  use  of  a  scale  passage  harmonized  by  a  series  of  first 
inversions  of  triads.  The  melodic  interest  here  is  greater 
than  the  harmonic: 


Unusual  resolutions  of  seventh  chords  also  come  under 
this  head.  It  has  already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  student  that  the  dissonance  of  the  seventh  finds  its  natural 
resolution  in  the  smaller  intervals  of  the  sixth  or  fifth,  and 
that  the  two  important  resolutions  of  seventh  chords  are 
that  into  the  triad  whose  root  is  the  fourth  above  the  root 
of  the  seventh  chord,  or  that  into  the  triad  whose  root  is  the 
degree  above.  In  the  series  of  resolutions  heretofore  given 
the  only  one  which  would  contradict  the  usual  order  of 
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scale  chords  is  that  frcm  the  mediant  seventh  chord  into  tbe 
subdominant ;  but  other  resolutions  of  the  seventh  chord  are 
frequently  made,  in  which  the  same  general  law  of  dis- 
sonance is  observed.  For  example  V  to  iii.  \''  to  TV,  V 
to  ii,  etc.  Notice  here  that  we  are  discussing  not  unusual 
movements  of  the  parts,  but  an  unusual  order  of  chords. 
The  fact  of  an  unusual  resolution  of  the  chord  requires  more 
than  ordinary  emphasis  to  be  put  on  the  simplicity  and 
smoothness  of  the  progression  of  the  parts: 


Freedom  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Voice  Parts. 

The  object  of  the  student  in  all  of  his  work  heretofore 
has  been,  not  only  to  make  the  order  of  diords  seem  natural, 
but  also  to  have  the  movement  of  melodies  in  the  parts  seem, 
as  far  as  possible,  inevitable.  In  order  to  do  so  it  frequently 
has  been  necessary,  especially  in  the  inner  parts,  to  sacrifice 
a  striking  melodic  outline,  and  cause  the  result  to  be  monot- 
onous, though  smooth.  Yet  the  opportunity  often  arises  of 
taking  a  somewhat  wide  skip,  even  in  the  inner  parts,  which 
does  not  sacrifice  the  clarity  of  chord  relationship,  or  the 
smoothness  of  chord  connection.  In  the  interest  of  melodic 
freedom  this  is  a  well-recognized  procedure.  To  offset  it, 
usually  some  one  or  two  parts  are  made  to  move  in  very 
smooth  progression: 
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Again,  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  the  student  may  already 
have  observed,  to  resolve  one  seventh  chord  to  another  di- 
rectly; care  being  taken  that  the  seventh  of  the  new  chord 
comes  smoothly  to  its  place  and  that  the  seventh  of  the  first 
chord  resolves  equally  smoothly: 


MacFarten,-partsong.    Handel;  Sanson 
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Occasionally  between  a  seventh  chord  and  its  resolution 
one  or  two  other  chords  may  be  inserted,  or  the  triad  without 
the  seventh  may  appear,  as  has  already  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  student: 

Wagner:LohengTi) 
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Again  at  times  in  a  cadence  resolution  of  the  seventh 
chord  (i.  e.  to  the  fourth  above),  the  seventh  of  the  chord 
moves  up  contrary  to  its  tendency.  This  is  frequently  a  case 
analogous  to  that  of  the  passing-chord  (see  Lesson  II.) ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  resorted  to  to  avoid  concealed  octaves  onto 
the  resolution  tone  of  the  seventh.    For  example,  v'  to  I : 


.  Safnt  aaans!  LsrrC'Harp       .         . 
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r  r  f   r 
J  i  J 


-r-r 


V     I 


r  r  r  r 


Somewhat  rarely  the  strong  tendency  tone,  such  as  the 
seventh  or  ninth  of  a  chord,  is  left  by  skip  with  no  apparent 
resolution.  This  can  happen  only  when  the  ear  recognizes 
and  suiq)lies  in  mind  the  true  resolution.  It  can  therefore 
only  happen  when  in  the  structure  of  the  following  diord 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  such  a  mental  resolution : 
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WesleyjAn^hem  Barnby:  Hymn-Tune. 
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Exercises  in  the  Use  op  Freedoms  in  Diatonic 
Harmony. 

1.  Compose  the  following  chord-schemes,  noticing  with 
special  care  any  unusual  order  of  chords,  or  unusual  resolu- 
tions of  chords  demanded : 

KeyoroV.  Accent-group  ^orm-.  4,1, 2>9 

1  I  V'-IV  V'llvl  V  ivlvll*'   I  111  11 1  HI  V'll 
|b      b         |bbb|  b|b  | 


Key  of  e- 


Accent-group.form,  8,1,2 . 


Il  -'iv  IvU"'*  VI  lll+|l|''  VM  V'  I  i 


Key  of  A.  Accent-groupforin,l,2,3f4. 

I- IV  V'lvlMi' vU-'ill'lvl  V'  Ivil*|l---  il 


b     b     b    d 


Keyof  PXSequencefoi-inulB.)      Accent  group  fOTin,l,Z,8y4. 

I  vi^vH'  V    Ivi  iv'v  Mi'  liv  ij'  Hi  i'    Iv'-  i  -   \ 

b      b  I        b     b  I        b    4  I  I 
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2.     Harmonize   the    following  melodies,    using   at    the 
places  indicated  the  chords  named : 

v       '         ~  "■  VI  r  ii  HI  11'  -T  ' 


c     b 


Key  ot  d . 


|iiU  ir,  rjji    HJ  J.J  ij 

"       I       i'   irv'     I  111  u'    vi— ^v'-  I 


i     if 


m     V       vt'  yil'"   IV  1 
b      a  c      c 


FREEDOM   IN   NON-HARMONIC  TONES. 

Freedom  in  non-harmonic  tones  is  always  a  case  of  re- 
tarded or  of  interrupted  resolution,  the  non-harmonic  tone 
always  being  a  sensitive  tone  (one  that  has  been  given  a 
certain  inclination).  If  that  inclination  is  not  carried  out, 
or  is  temporarily  interrupted,  the  effect  is  that  of  the  unex- 
pected. The  following  examples  are  all  illustrations  of  such 
unexpected  treatment: 

A  passing-tone  may  be  followed  by  a  harmonized  note 
which  it  reaches  by  skip,  and  then  may  return  to  the  note  to 
which  it  should  properly  have  gone  in  the  first  place;  or  be- 
fore the  insertion  of  a  passing-tone  the  skip  may  be  made  to 
another  chord-tone,  and  the  return  may  then  be  made  by 
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skip  to  the  passing-tone  in  question;  or  a  passing-tone,  after 
being  taken,  may  be  left  and  returned  to  once  more,  and  on 
second  hearing  may  be  left  according  to  its  tendency: 


The  skip  from  one  non-harmonic  tone  to  another  may 
be  made,  followed  by  the  resolutions  of  both,  in  whichever 
order  seems  convenient  Notice  that  the  double  appoggia- 
tura  is  such  a  case,  in  which  each  of  the  non-harmonic  tones 
is  inclined  to  the  same  resolution : 


The  resolution  of  a  suspension  may  be  delayed  by  the 
interposition  of  other  chords  in  which  the  tone  also  appears 
as  a  suspension.    Occasionally,  the  chord  introduced  is  one  in 
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which  the  suspension-tone  has  become  once  more  a  chord- 
tone;  but  the  suspension-tone  should  ultimately  follow  its 
tendency : 


The  suspension  is  sometimes  left  in  one  part,  but  picked 
up  in  another  part;  that  is,  the  chord  is  repeated  with  a 
chang'e  of  voices,  and  the  part  which  takes  the  suspension  in 
the  repetition  carries  on  the  resolution : 


Brahms:  Requiem. 
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A  slight  but  very  common  form  of  the  unusual  comes 
when  the  suspension  instead  of  resolving  into  its  chord  comes 
to  its  resolution  at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  a  new 
chord: 


Lahee: 
Hymn-tune, 
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Bamby:  Hymn-tunes. 
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Instead  of  a  skip  from  a  suspension,  the  note  to  which 
the  skip  mi^t  be  made  can  be  reached  through  a  series  of 
passing-tones,  and  the  return  from  that  note  be  made  by 
skip;  or  the  skip  may  be  made  from  the  suspension,  and  the 
return  to  it  made  by  melodic  passage : 


m 


fc 


Hendelssofan:  Elijah. 
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In  some  cases  we  find  a  passing-tone  halted  in  its 
progress  and  changed  in  character' while  it  is  soundii^;  as, 
for  example,  becoming  a  suspension  with  the  chord  that 
follows: 


Brahms :  Heqolem 


Perhaps  the  boldest  license  in  the  use  of  non-harmonic 
tones  is  that  of  leaving  them  without  resolution  at  all.  This 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  freedom  of  omitting  the  resolu- 
tion of  strong  tendency  notes  of  a  chord;  and  like  the  former 
case,  can  only  be  permitted  when  the  inclination  is  so  mani- 
fest that  the  ear  supplies  the  resolution  unconsciously.  As 
was  said  in  regard  to  non-resolution  of  chord-tones,  it  can 
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only  happen  when  the  structure  of  the  following  chord  is 
such  that  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  mental  resolution.  A 
successful  use  of  this  device  is  very  delightful. 

One  very  common  illustration  of  this  is  the  use  of  the 
neighboring-tone  above  the  iifth  of  the  dominant  seventh 
chord  without  resolution  into  the  chord,  passing  instead  di- 
rectly to  the  proper  note  in  the  following  chord.  Some 
theorists  call  this  a  real  chord-tone,  naming  the  combination 
the  dominant  thirteenth  chord: 


BucKiLigbtof  Asia. 


Conler-.BTldalofTrlennain. 


EXBKaSES  IN  THE  Ustt  OF  FREEDOMS  IN  NON-BARHONIC 

Tones. 

1.     Introduce  into  the  following  chord-schemes  various 
freedoms  in  the  use  of  non-harmonic  tones: 

Key  of  D.  Accent  group  fono  4.1.2.8. 

I    1 1  -^'IV  -*'  I V  III'  IV  U»  I  ill  V'  V»  -^  I  1   .   .  H 


Kvof  Bb 
11+ IV 


1  Accent  group  form  1.2.3  4 


2.     Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  using  the  chords 
indicated : 
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c 

^^>.^,PJimjj,jij.rj^irrJi 

'    *     ^  -   V  -"■  I  -    V' -  ijl    -    v'-'i 

ij>Jjr7pJ"J7niOrri'  Pr'' 

I --ii'.-v'mv'vi  - -'  iv--'ii'-v' v' — 1-- 
b        c       b  d  d        e 

I        w vi    —      V' 1 


FREEDOM  IN  THE  TONAL  CHROMATIC. 

The  chromatic  chords  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
student  up  to  this  point  were  viewed  either  as  color  chords 
in  the  mixed  modes,  or  as  attendant  chords  to  given  scale 
triads.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  treating  such  chords,  and 
it  is  upon  such  treatment  that  the  still  freer  usage  is  based, 
as  will  be  seen  presently.  The  chromatic  chord  is  always  a 
chord  having  a  special  color.  As  a  color  chord  one  may  see 
that  it  very  naturally  follows  the  ordinary  scale  chord  upon 
the  same  degree ;  and  that  several  color-modifications  of  the 
same  chord  might  follow  one  another,  even  although  the 
chord  by  such  modification  was  ^ven  a  different  inclina- 
tion. 
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Thus,  for  example,  the  dominant  seventh  chord  may  be 
made  into  a  diminished  seventh  chord  by  the  raising  of  its 
root;  even  aUhough  this  alteration  of  the  root  cuts  out  of 
the  possible  resolutions  the  original,  most  important  one  into 
the  tonic  chord : 


In  like  manner  the  chromatic  diminished  seventh  chord 
by  suitable  modification  may  be  changed  into  other  fonns 
of  the  chord  upon  the  same  scale-degree,  and  thus  cause  a 
different  tendency,  and  a  different  final  resolution  to  pre- 
vail: 

i 


«»,..  J  J  J,  J 
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Remembering  the  structure  of  the  diminished  seventh 
chord,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  by  lowering  one  of  its  tones  a 
half-step,  it  is  made  into  a  dominant  seventh  chord,  or  to  the 
enharmonic  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord: 

V    70      v'  v'  v'  v' 
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This  fact  becomes  important  in  modulation  where  Uie 
diminished  seventh  chord  is  used.  Since  the  change  of  the 
leading'tone  seventh  chord,  which  is  capable  of  so  many  in- 
terpretations (see  Elementary  Harmony,  Lessons  X.  and 
XII.),  into  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  which  owes  its 
all^;iance  to  but  one  tonic,  may  ti^ten  the  bonds  of  the  new 
key,  even  before  its  central  chord  has  been  reached: 


^Beethoven:  Elegy. 
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Notice  in  this  illustration  that  the  two  diminished 
seventh  chords  followed  by  the  dominant  seventh  attendants 
have  developed  quite  a  strong  modulatory  feeling,  although 
they  are  neither  of  them  completed  by  a  cadence  in  the  new 
key;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diminished  seventh  chord 
attendant  standing  alone  which  resolves  immediately  to  its 
triad,  offers  not  the  slightest  check  to  the  use  of  that  triad  as 
a  supertonic  chord  on  its  way  to  the  authentic  cadence  which 
ends  the  line. 

The  method  of  modulation  just  illustrated  is  of  frequent 
assistance    in   establishing  a   change  of  key    which   would 
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otherwise  seem  too  abrupt.     Thus,  compare  the  two  follow- 
ing modulations  from  D  major  to  F  major : 


The  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  diminished  seventh 
chord,  since  each  tone  of  it  by  proper  interpretation  can  be 
given  a  tendency  either  up  or  down,  has  always  marked 
this  chord  as  a  sort  of  a  musical  nomad.  Because  of  its  un- 
restfulness  there  is  a  sensation  of  excitement  in  the  use  of 
it;  and  prolonged  excitement  can  be  gained  either  by  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  different 
positions  or  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  it  between  other 
chords.  Indeed  composers  have  not  hesitated  to  make  use  of 
it  in  a  chromatic  series  up  or  down,  one  diminished  seventh 
chord  following  the  other  until  finally  the  last  one  resolves 
into  some  other  form  of  chord : 


.    Gade  ..Crusaders 


Another  nomadic  chord  which  has  in  recent  years  been 
given  a  facticious  importance  is  the  augmented  triad.  Like 
the  diminished  seventh  chord  it  can  easily  be  used  in 
chromatic  series.  Wagner  made  very  effective  use  of  succes- 
sions of  these  chords  in  Siegfried: 
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The  resolution  of  one  seventh  chord  into  another  which 
the  student  has  already  met  in  diatonic  progressions,  finds 
frequent  exemplifications  in  chromatic  chords.  One  interest- 
ing outcome  which  bears  upon  the  writing  of  the  chromatic 
scale  should  be  noticed.  If  the  tendency  of  one  of  the  tones 
of  a  chromatic  chord  is  to  move  upward  to  die  root  of  the 
following  resolution  triad,  the  substitution  of  the  seventh 
chord  in  place  of  this  resolution  triad  will  cause  that  chro- 
matic note  to  move  down  to  the  seventh  of  the  chord  by 
chromatic  alteration  on  the  same  degree ;  that  is,  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  color  substitute  note  instead  of  also  a  chromatic 
tendency  note : 
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The  student  should  be  reminded  again  that  chromatic 
tones  of  dissonant  chords  always  show  tendency.  This  feel- 
ing of  tendency  in  tones  of  chromatic  chords  is  the  strongest 
impression  of  inclination  which  is  to  be  found  among  chord 
tones.  It  is  to  be  compared  to  the  accented  appoggiatura 
among  the  non-harmonic  tones.  A  chromatic  tone  may,  to 
be  sure,  give  place  to  some  other  color  substitute,  but  when 
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the  moment  arrives  for  moving  from  one  chord  to  the  next 
the  tendency  of  the  chromatic  tone  needs  to  be  gratified : 


Cesar-  Franck:  La  Procession 


The  material  of  the  tonal  chromatic,  handled  in  the  free 
way  indicated  above,  gives  to  the  composer  without  any 
necessary  change  of  key : 

1.  Diatonic  chords  and  diatonic  non-harmonic  tones. 

2.  Chromatic  color  substitutes. 

3.  Chromatic  tendency  chords  to  any  of  the  consonant 
triads  of  the  diatonic  or  mixed  modes. 

4.  Chromatic  modiBcation  (before  resolution)  of  any 
of  the  chords  already  mentioned. 

5.  Chromatic  non-harmonic  tones  with  any  of  Hic 
chords  already  mentioned. 

To  this  material  and  treatment  there  needs  only  to  be 
added  the  mastery  of  the  relationship  of  keys  and  of  Ae 
function  of  modulation  (see  Elementaiy  Harmony,  Lesson 
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XII.,  as  to  the  means  of  modulation),  and  the  student  has  the 
essential  harmonic  equipment  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  com- 
poser. At  this  point,  therefore,  he  is  strongly  advised  to 
spend  much  time  in  developing  his  power  to  write  easily  and 
effectively  within  the  tonal  chromatic  of  a  single  key,  making 
choice  of  a  good  variety  of  treatments  both  in  his  chord 
schemes  and  in  his  harmonizations. 

[Note, — From  this  point  onward  in  these  lessons  the 
Roman  numeral  indication  where  used  will  for  the  most  part 
give  but  general  guidance;  i.  e.,  a  V  will  be  used  to  indi- 
cate that  the  chord  is  dominant,  whether  it  be  with  or  with- 
out the  seventh,  whether  it  be  in  fundamental  position  or  in 
inversion.] 

Exercises  in  the  Use  op  the  Ton'AL  Chrouatic. 


1.  Sketch  out  a  number  of  simple  chord-schemes,  and 
upon  these  compose  cadence-groups  in  each  of  the  following 
ways  as  illustrated : 


(o) 

(») 

chords, 
(c) 


Using  only  diatonic  effects. 

Using  color  substitutes  and  chromatic   tendency 


Using  chromatic  modifications  of  chords  and  chro- 


matic non-harmonic  tones. 

Example :    Chord-Scheme : 
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2.    Harmonize  the  following  melodies: 

jjP»^irr"!ircji[fJ  n\^^  i 

l"j*l"j°i"  I    V 
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3.  Compose  cadence-groups  in  the  tonal  chrtwnatic 
choosing  for  material  whatever  devices,  presented  in  the  pre- 
vious lessons  or  the  Elementary  series,  the  student  feels  most 
in  need  of  reviewing. 


ELIPSIS  AND  FREE  COLOR  CHORDS. 

Reliance  upon  the  power  of  that  sensation  of  tendency 
which  has  been  emphasized  in  Lesson  V.,  brought  into  mod- 
em music  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features,  namely, 
that  of  the  musical  elipsis.  Elipsis  in  music  means  the  omis- 
sion of  a  harmonic  moment  which  is  well  understood,  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness,  or  of  piquancy.  The  understood  mo- 
ment must  be,  naturally,  the  moment  of  resolution  of  a  tone 
or  of  a  chord.  Some  of  these  musical  elipses  have  long  been 
in  use,  such  as,  for  example,  the  resolution  of  a  seventh 
chord  directly  to  another  seventh  chord  without  the  inter- 
vening triad.  This  is  the  most  common  case  of  musical 
elipsis.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  two  of  the  more 
unusual  but  well  established  forms  of  elipsis,  namely,  first, 
elipsis  of  the  resolution  of  a  tendency  tone  of  a  diatonic 
chord  whose  use  is  understood  (page  320) ;  second,  elipsis  of 
the  resolution  of  a  non-harmonic  tone  whose  movement  is 
equally  inevitable  (page  326). 

The  extension  of  the  elipsis  to  an  entire  chord  demands 
striking  chords  in  striking  positions,  in  which  the  tendency 
tones  are  prominent.  It  is  connected  almost  inevitably  with 
chromatic  progression,  and  frequently,  but  not  necessarily, 
with  modulation : 
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Faufe :  Soir 
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From  the  moment  that  musicians  had  come  to  accept 
such  a  short-hand  of  harmonic  progression  the  path  was  open 
to  the  admission,  ultimately,  of  certain  chords  for  the  sensa- 
ous  beatity  of  thetr  combination  of  tone,  apart  from  the 
satisfaction  to  be  gained  by  the  proper  resolution  of  the 
chord.  A  melody  can  be  brushed  in,  to  borrow  the  painters' 
language,  with  such  chord  tones  as  serve  best  to  stimulate 
imagination.  Naturally,  in  such  cases  it  is  quite  as  much 
the  particular  arrangement  of  the  chords  used  which  ^ves 
to  them  their  beauty,  as  it  is  a  question  of  consonance  or  of 
dissonance  in  the  chord  per  se.  Naturally,  too,  the  chords 
chosen  for  this  "  brushing-in  "  process  are  primarily  r^iarded 
simply  as  the  penumbra  of  the  melody  note;  and  they  often 
seem  to  lie  outside  of  the  key  of  the  melody,  being  appat- 
ently  so  imrelated  to  each  other  that  they  gain  their  coher- 
ence from  the  fact  that  they  are  threaded  on  the  same 
melody ; 
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It  is  but  one  step  further  to  find  manifesting  itself  of 
late  in  compositions  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  chord  im- 
pression as  color,  dissociated  from  melody.  This  appears  in 
the  shape  of  an  inclination  to  interpolate  between  important 
chords  others  that  seem  either  to  be  gathering  up  some  faint 
impressions  out  of  the  harmonics  of  the  previous  chords  or 
to  be  used  as  the  contrasting  background  which  serves  to 
throw  these  former  chords  into  high  relief.  (See  example 
on  page  337,  Loeffler's  Song.) 

Again  sometimes  we  meet  with  passages  of  delicate  tone 
combination  too  complicated  for  the  usual  chord  progres- 
sions; and  although  they  admit  possible  analysis,  as,  for  in- 
stance, as  cases  of  chords  sounded  together  with  their  neigh- 
boring-tones, it  seems  more  true  to  the  logic  of  events  to 
reckon  them  as  sensitive  responses  to  the  delight  of  color  — 
plashes  of  sound,  without  the  definiteness  either  of  chord  or 
of  tone: 


LoeffIdr:Soni 
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In  connection  with  the  manifestations  of  the  color  sense 
that  have  been  discussed  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  there  is 
nowadays  an  interesting  inclination  to  seek  for  variety  in 
scale  effects.  Many  of  the  scale  forms  that  were  gradually 
abandoned  in  the  music  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  because  the  scales  were  not  good  harmonic  scales 
(see  Elementary  Harmony,  Lesson  VII),  as  to  the  limita>- 
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tions  of  even  the  modem  minor,  are  being  revived  with 
chords  drawn  freely  out  of  the  tonal  chromatic : 


Bantocki  5appho(GreeK diatonic hypo-phrygian. 


(See  example  from  Debussy's  Pelleas  and  Melisande 
on  page  340.) 

New  scale  forms  also  are  being  adopted.  The  melodic 
scale  which  illustrates  most  vividly  the  advantage  of  the 
tonal  chromatic  in  free  treatment  is  that  scale  which  com- 
pletes its  octave  in  a  series  of  whole-steps:  For  example, 
the  six  notes  C,  D,  E,  »F,  «G,  »A.  C.  Out  of  the  tones  of 
this  scale  not  a  single  consonant  triad  can  be  made;  in  fact, 
the  only  triad  of  the  scale  is  the  augmented  triad.  No  actual 
seventh  chord  is  to  be  found,  and  the  only  simulation,  to  the 
ear,  of  the  seventh  chord  is  that  which  seems  like  the  domi- 
nant seventh  with  raised  fifth,  or  its  enharmonic.     Although 
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some  composers  have  for  the  novelty  of  it  attempted  to  use 
this  scale  as  a  hannonic  scale  it  is  manifest  that  the  restilt 
must  be  music  wholly  unrestful,  excessively  monotonous. 
Used,  however,  as  a  melodic  scale  with  harmonies  drawn 
freely  from  the  tonal  chromatic  many  passages  in  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Century  music  attest  the  effectiveness  of  this 
scale: 
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Such  a  use  of  melodic  scales  opens  up  to  the  composer 
the  treasures  of  folk  music,  and  of  primitive  music,  with- 
out their  peculiar  limitations.  It  is,  of  course,  a  debatable 
question  as  to  whether  negro  or  Indian  melodies,  for  exam- 
ple, afford  sufficiently  valuable  or  stimulating  material  to  the 
composer  to  make  their  use  a  proper  artistic  cult;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  if  so  they  must  be  cultivated  in  the 
warmth  of  the  tonal  chromatic.     (See  example,  page  342). 

The  trend  of  this  lesson  would  seem  to  point  toward  one 
still  further  freedom  in  harmonic  treatment,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  conclusion  in  the  manipulation  of 
chords. 
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FronlDdlanHelody.HaTMOolxedtiy  Arttaar  Parwttn. 
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It  IS  the  flw  giw  non  of  aU  artistic  expression  that  each 
moment  shall  be  in  understandable  relationship  to  that  which 
has  gone  before.  In  the  use  of  chords  musicians  found  the 
explanation,  at  the  outset,  most  readily  through  the  melodic 
line;  the  melodies  dictated  the  chords;  only  such  diords  wer« 
permissible  as  grew  within  the  progress  of  good  melodies  in 
the  parts.  Later  on  chords  came  to  react  upon  melody,  and 
various  strange  or  awkward  melodic  skips  found  their  justi- 
fication in  the  effective  progress  of  the  chords  with  which  they 
belonged,  either  as  chord  tones,  or  as  non-harmonic  adjuncts. 
When,  as  we  sec  exemplified  in  this  lesson,  musicians  have 
arrived  at  a  recognition  of  the  chord  as  a  thing  of  beauty  in 
itself,  needing  no  explanation  or  justification,  either  from 
what  precedes  or  what  follows  it,  there  seems  to  be  a  hint  of 
a  possible  chord  usage  in  which  the  chords  may  be  entirely 
free  from  the  bondage  of  mek>dy. 

The  student  must  not  mistake  this,  however,  for  a  dec- 
laration that,  to  the  master  of  harmony,  melody  is  of  no  fur- 
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ther  use.  Just  as  rhythm  finds  its  musical  value  intensified  by 
expression  through  the  melodic  line,  or  by  extension  into 
chords,  yet,  in  its  turn,  is  restricted  by  the  demands  made  by 
these  very  factors;  so  both  melody  and  harmony  inevitably 
must  owe  rhythm  and  each  other  deference  so  long  as  they 
are  to  be  brought  into  musical  unity.  Still  we  know,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  occasional  examples  to  be  found  of 
a  music  in  which  for  a  few  moments  the  entire  interest  is 
focused  upon  a  single  factor;  as,  for  example,  upon  rhythm, 
in  the  famous  kettledrum  passage  from  the  scherzo  of  the 
Beethoven  Fifth  Symphony;  or  melody,  in  the  numberless 
examples  of  cadenza  for  voice  or  solo  treatment.  In  that 
same  way  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  that  the  modem  view 
of  harmony  shall  afford  a  means  of  focusing  attention  with 
equal  success  upon  harmony  alone,  where  the  interest  is  de- 
rived in  no  way  from  either  rhythm  or  melody.  Such  a  rare 
treatment  needs  a  justification  which  only  the  very  great  com- 
poser is  likely  to  find  at  his  command. 

For  the  student  of  music  the  logic  of  such  a  treatment  is 
here  presented,  but  the  treatment  itself  is  not  commended. 

Exercises  in  the  Use  of  Elifsis  -and  Free 
Color  Chords. 

The  student  may  find  it  profitable  to  experiment  some- 
what in  elliptical  chord  connections,  and  in  free  color  effects ; 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  set  tasks.  He  is  advised  to  analyze 
modem  writings  in  order  to  understand  the  effects  of  which 
the  newer  writers  are  fond.  The  object  of  the  analysis  is  not 
so  much  that  they  may  serve  as  models  for  imitation  as  that 
the  recognition  of  just  what  processes  are  used  at  any  moment 
will  add  to  his  general  mastery.  The  knowledge  of  many 
ways  in  which  the  material  may  be  handled  prevents  the  stu- 
dent from  falling  into  ruts  in  his  own  composition;  but  a 
new  nit  is  no  better  than  an  old  one. 
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LESSON  VII. 

THE   EXPANSION   OF   TONAUTY   AND 
MODULATION. 

The  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  saw  a  new 
emphasis  placed  upon  rhythm.  This  marked  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  music  in  which  the  composer  could  be  so 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  handling  of  rhythms  that  it 
would  occasion  no  confusion  of  thought  to  introduce  many 
irregular  or  unusual  accentuations.  The  culmination  of  this 
new  emphasis  was  when  at  the  hands  of  Schumann  and 
Brahms  there  appeared  new  types  of  musical  beauty  revealed 
in  their  masterly  treatment  of  syncopation  and  especially  of 
rhythmic  syncopatioa. 


Expansion  of  Tonality. 

In  a  similar  way  mastery  of  the  material  of  the  tonal 
chromatic  made  it  possible  for  the  composer  to  toy  with  its 
resources.  The  subtlety  of  rhythm,  which  is  the  charm  of 
syncopation,  was  matched  by  a  corresponding  subtlety  of 
chord  treatment.  Thus,  music  may  be  found  to  gain  through 
a  wandering,  hesitating  use  of  chords  in  a  key,  or  through  a 
vague  suggestive  straying  away  from-  the  tonal  center  toward 
possible  other  centers  without  actually  reaching  them.  The 
means  for  accomplishing  this  is  already  at  the  student's  com- 
mand. He  is  advised,  however,  that  just  as  syncopation  gets 
its  value  only  from  reliance  upon  the  persistent  underlying 
pulse  of  the  grammatical  rhythm,  so  straying  from  the  paths  of 
tonal  directness  is  an  artistic  gain,  only  while  one  it  kept  well 
aware  of  the  substratum  of  key-impression.  The  student  is 
also  advised  that  such  wandering  has  its  esthetic  significance, 
and  may  be  far  from  good  if  it  enters  the  music  at  the  wrong 
moment 
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The  following  passage  from  the  opening  of  a  Jensen 
song  accompaniment  is  effective,  first,  through  the  apparent 
suggestion  of  many  possible  modulations,  by  means  of  the 
enharmonic  attendant  chords  with  several  possible  resolutions 
each,  and  by  means  of  the  sequence  figure;  second,  through 
the  actual  simplicity  of  the  tonal  scheme,  which  leads  steadily 
toward  the  key  center;  and  finally  through  the  constant  im- 
pression of  unrest  giv^n  by  the  super-abundance  of  disso- 
nant chords,  which  puts  the  passage  quite  into  the  mood  of 
the  impassioned  lover's  rhapsody  whidi  follows: 

JenseniSongof  Hafta.No.l. 
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Indeterminate  Modulation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  musical  construction  it  is  less 
important  to  realize  how  to  lose  the  path  of  tonal  directness 
and  strength  than  it  is  to  learn  how  and  when  to  regain  it 
effectively.  The  former  comes  under  the  head  of  indeter- 
minate modulation ;  that  is  to  say,  modulation  in  which  one 
strays  from  a  key  without  seeming  to  definitely  acknowledge 
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all^iancc  to  other  keys.  The  rule  for  it  is  like  the  rule  for 
a  child's  getting  lost :  move  along  from  step  to  step  without 
care  as  to  the  ultimate  direction.  The  modulations  from  key 
to  key  are  like  those  previously  made  by  hinge-chord,  but 
since  there  is  no  attempt  to  confirm  the  new  key  the  effect  is 
of  wandering  through  the  cumulative  impression  of  se\'enil 
modulations : 
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Such  a  use  of  material  is  valuable  in  compositions  of 
somewhat  extended  character  in  the  portions  known  as  devd- 
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opment  sections,  or  in  sketchy  impressionistic  pieces,  like  the 
illustration  given,  where  the  manifest  aim  is  the  production 
of  a  feeling  that  would  answer  to  such  wandering  musical 
material.  It  is  plain  that  a  passage  of  this  sort  should  termin- 
ate in  the  assertion  of  some  definite  tonality.  For  a  piece  to 
end  in  uncertainty  of  key  is  evident  weakness. 

Transient  MoDinj^TioN. 

Of  similar  character  but  more  definite  is  what  is  known 
as  TRANSIENT  MODULATION,  that  is,  modulation  in  which  the 
key  allegiance  is  always  manifest  but  in  which  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  new  key  chord  is  not  a  permanent  tonal 
center.  Two  treatments  of  transient  modulations  are  found : 
the  first  is  that  in  which  the  modulations  are  but  an  expan- 
sion of  the  original  key-scheme,  and  the  ultimate  goal  is, 
therefore,  the  re-establishment  of  the  starting  key;  the  second 
is  that  in  which  the  modulations  lead  through  successive  sta- 
tions to  a  goal  in  a  new  and  contrasting  key  center. 

The  former  method  of  key  expansion  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  reliance  upon  attendant  chords.  Since  most  of  the 
attendant  chords  stand  related  to  their  resolution  triads  in 
the  way  that  the  group  of  dominant  tendency-chords  do  to  a 
tonic  it  is  easy  to  produce  the  impression  of  actual  tonic  by 
extending  or  interchanging  various  attendant  chords  until 
the  moment  of  the  cadence,  and  by  then  causing  the  cadence  to 
consist  of  the  actual  resolution  of  the  final  attendant  chord 
into  the  given  triad.  The  music  may  then  progress,  in  the 
next  cadence-group,  straight  along  in  the  original  key ;  or  even 
a  series  of  attendant  chord  modulations  into  successive  ca- 
dences may  occur  without  actual  loss  of  the  original  tonic 
center,  provided  the  cadences  themselves  follow  an  order  of 
chords  suitable  to  the  original  key  and  that  the  last  cadence- 
group  is  in  the  original  key  with  a  strong  cadence  upon  the 
real  tonic. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  within  a  few  measures  occurs 
in  the  Chopin  Prelude  in  c  minor  given  below.    This  can  be 
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regarded  as  a  case  of  modulation  passing  in  four  measures 
successively  from  c  minor  to  ^A  major,  to  C  major-minor, 
to  G  major  and  to  c  minor,  where  it  remains  during  the  rest 
of  the  piece.  The  feeling  of  modulation  is  well  denned,  and 
yet  the  piece  may  be  analyzed  as  if  it  were  in  a  single  key 
from  banning  to  end : 


tar  go 


KeyofC.  t      Iv    V'    i      VI  HI  Alt  to VI    v'Attto  Iv  I 


I       W     V       I  VI    bu     v'      I 


The  other  form  of  transient  modulation  is  made  in  like 
!r  tiiroi^h  the  use  of  attendant  chords.    It  differs  only 
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from  that  which  was  just  described  through  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  triads  of  the  attendant  chords  do  not  belong  all  of 
them  in  the  same  possible  key.  Attendant  chords  followed 
by  their  resolutions  give  so  very  definite  an  impression  that 
we  may,  upon  a  series  of  quite  unrelated  triads,  create  a  fleet- 
ing impression  of  a  series  of  keys.  Indeed,  by  the  resolution 
of  seventh  chord  directly  to  seventh  chord  in  cadence  progres- 
sion, each  successive  possible  tonic  chord  being  made  to  ap- 
pear as  the  dominant  seventh  attendant  to  the  following 
chord,  a  series  of  modulations  results  which  carries  the  music 
through  the  Circle  of  Fourths  (see  Elementary  Theory,  Les- 
son III.),  C,  F,  ^B,  etc.; 


i^-U^v\^u^^'\^m 


r    r  ' 


™   ''^" 


Or,  by  following  each  tonic  chord  with  the  attendant  to  its 
dominant,  which  is  then  to  be  successively  regarded  as  tonic, 
the  music  swings  on  through  the  circle  of  fifths,  C,  G,  D,  etc. 
(See  example  on  page  350.) 
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P 

-4*0^ 


^ 


I    1 1  ii  «i 


llJlJI^'l,,  1 

r^ 

?^    r  r 

7  r  r'T 

-1 — f- 

-ij 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  either  series  just  given  is 
valuable  mainly  in  a  sequence,  but  that  as  a  means  of  modu- 
lation between  remote  keys  it  is  far  less  important  than  most 
of  the  ways  already  familiar  to  the  student.  A  portion  of 
either  series,  however,  used  in  an  indeterminate  modulation, 
can  effectively  help  on  the  sensation  of  wandering  ^^-hich  is 
desired,  and  at  the  conclusion  a  return  by  a  suitable  hinge- 
chord  to  the  original  key  from  such  straying  is  often  espe- 
cially pleasant.      (See  example  on  opposite  page.) 

With  the  exception  of  those  indeterminate  and  transient 
modulations  which  have  for  their  object  to  weaken  the  hold 
upon  a  given  key  in  order  thereafter  to  assert  and  uphold 
another  key,  the  purpose  of  all  the  modulatory  material  dis- 
cussed in  this  lesson  is  to  expand  the  limits  of  a  given  tonality, 
causing  it  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  central  key  with  various 
subordinate  and  dependent  keys.  As  has  already  been  si^- 
gested,  the  dependent  keys  are  related  to  the  central  key  in 
the  way  other  chords  of  a  given  key  are  related  to  its  tonic 
chord. 

One  thing  further  needs  to  be  pointed  out :  namely,  that 
the  usefulness  of  a  dependent  key  in  this  larger  sense  hangs 
not  so  much  on  the  ease  with  which  one  reaches  it  as  upon 
the  naturalness  with  which  one  returns  to  the  central  key. 
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If  the  student  will  play  over  the  transient  modulation  through 
the  circle  of  fourths,  and  compare  it  with  that  throu^  the 
circle  of  fifths,  he  will  see  that  the  former  slips  from  key  to 
key  with  very  great  ease,  while  the  later  conveys  the  impres- 
sion of  a  definite  exertion  made  in  order  to  reach  each  suc- 
cessive new  tonic.  From  this  observation  the  student  can 
see  that  whil^  the  modulation  into  a  subordinate  key  may 
perfectly  well  be  through  either  the  circle  of  fourths  or  the 
circle  of  fifths,  the  return  modulation  through  the  circle  of 
fourths  is  decidedly  preferable.  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
modulation  to  the  dominant  key  is  more  valuable  than  modu- 
lation to  the  siibdominant  key;  since  the  return  modulation 
from  the  dominant  key  is  by  the  circle  of  fourths.  Incident- 
ally, the  student  should  notice  that  the  pitch  of  keys  in  the 
circle  of  fifths  seems  to  be  successively  hi^er,  while  the 
pitch  of  keys  in  the  circle  of  fourths  seems  to  be  successively 
lower.    This  is,  of  course,  a  mere  matter  of  impression,  and 
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not  of  fact;  the  key  of  F  may  just  as  truly  be  said  to  be 
above  the  key  of  C,  as  may  the  key  of  G.  Each  circle  is,  in 
fact,  when  taken  in  reverse  order,  interchangeable  with  the 
other.  But  the  resolution  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord  to  its 
tonic  does  give  the  plain  impression  of  a  movement  down- 
ward. 

Aside  from  the  value  given  to  a  dependent  key  through 
the  closeness  of  its  connection  with  the  original  key  (that  is, 
the  ease  of  the  return  modulation),  the  value  of  the  move- 
ment into  a  dependent  key  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  con- 
trasting tone  region  of  the  new  key.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
definite  increase  in  brightness  due  to  the  change  of  music 
to  a  higher  tonal  region,  and  a  corresponding  sense  of  quiet- 
ness and  repose  due  to  the  change  into  a  lower  region.  For 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  that  particular  sensation  of  the 
increase  in  the  brightness  of  the  key,  or  its  contrary,  a  modu- 
lation should  be  made  with  considerable  directness.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  discuss  the  question  of  just  when 
this  more  definite  sense  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  music  is  espe- 
cially valuable,  but  merely  to  put  this  thought  into  the  mind 
of  the  student. 

Historically  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  modula- 
tions in  music  have  followed  very  closely  upon  the  order  of 
keys  which  corresponds  to  the  simplest  relationships  of  chords 
in  a  key.  Thus,  the  larger  proportion  of  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Century  music  was  content  with  modulation  out 
of  the  tonic  key  into  that  of  the  dominant  and  return;  or 
from  a  tonic  minor  key  to  its  mediant  (relative)  major  and 
return;  or  from  a  tonic  major  to  its  submediant  (relative) 
minor  and  return.  In  the  former  cases  this  secures  for  the 
new  key  a  sense  of  heightened  interest,  and  for  the  return 
modulation  a  sense  of  repose.  In  the  latter  case  this  affords 
in  the  modulation  to  the  new  key  a  sense  of  let-down  in  mood 
due  both  to  the  lowering  of  the  keynote,  and  to  the  change 
from  major  to  minor  mode,  while  the  return  modulation 
restores  the  vigor  of  the  beginning  key.     Nineteenth  Cen- 
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tury  music  still  regards  these  as  the  more  important  modula- 
tions, but  has  added  others  according  to  other  simple  rela- 
tionships of  the  tonic  triads,  as  suggested. 

Inasmuch  as  the  material  of  the  tonal  chromatic  permits 
with  perfect  ease  a  modulation  out  of  any  key  into  any  other, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  is  a  gradual  disposal  on 
the  part  of  composers  to  experiment  with  other  keys,  in  their 
attempt  to  create  contrast  of  tone  region.  As  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  unusual  manipulation  of  chords  here,  also, 
in  regard  to  unusual  modulation,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
logic  of  such  a  treatment  is  presented  to  the  student  of 
music,  but  the  treatment  itself  is  not  commended. 

Exercises  in  the  Expansion  of  Tonality. 


1.  Compose  cadence-groups  in  which  movement  shall 
be  made  from  the  tonic  to  the  subdominant  chord,  and  then 
to  the  dominant  chord,  with  interpolation  of  various  attendant 
chords  of  each.     For  example: 


r    ^r  iif 


^M 


i^ 


r-  \'  r 


^* 


2.  Compose  cadence-groups  in  which  indeterminate 
modulation  is  brought  about  by  entering  various  keys,  and 
not  tarrying  long  enough  to  make  even  cadence-resolutions 
therein.    For  example: 
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3.  Compose  periods  of  two  cadence-groups,  each  con- 
taining transient  modulations  in  expansion  of  the  original 
key. 

4.  Compose  periods  of  two  cadence-groups,  each  con- 
taining transient  modulations  ending  in  a  contrastii^  key. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  his  work  that  the  student  should 
take  time  to  get  a  thorough  grip  upon  the  subject  of  modu- 
lation. He  should  write  many  exercises  in  modulation  from 
any  key  to  any  other,  either  directly  by  some  form  of  com- 
mon material  or  by  transient  modulation  throi^  several 
keys.  This  should  be  done  not  only  out  of  the  key  of  C  into 
others  but  from  keys  in  which  difficulties  of  enharmonic 
writing  occur;  e.  g.,  from  B  to  *E,  or  from  *D  to  A,  from 
»F  to  '■b,  or  *e  to  B. 

LESSON  VIII. 
FIGURED  BASSES. 

As  a  convenience  in  notating  music  it  was  formerly  often 
the  custom  of  musicians  who  understood  the  laws  of  chord 
connection  to  write  out  only  the  lowest  note  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  bass  note  —  of  a  series  of  chords,  and  to  indicate  the 
remaining  notes  of  the  chords  by  figures  which  stated  the 
intervals  of  the  upper  notes  with  this  bass.  If  blether 
with  the  important  upper  melody,  such  a  6gured  bass  also 
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was  written,  the  figuring  saved  the  practical  musician  con- 
siderable work,  since  he  knew  how  to  fill  in  other  parts  by 
the  laws  of  chord  connection.  This  mode  of  notation  has 
very  largely  gone  out  of  us  except  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of 
harmony. 

The  meaning  of  the  figures  is  readily  seen.     Thus,  for 

7 
example,  the  bass  note  G  with  the  figures  *  above  or  below  it, 

!  ■ 

require  with  the  G,  an  o,  a  c,  and  an  /;  or  the  figures  J 

above  the  G  call  for  a  6,  a  d,  and  an  e;  or  the  figures 

S  call  for  an  ^a,  c,  d,  and  an  */■ 

'i 

The  value  of  the  figured  bass  system  depends  upon  quick 
recognition  from  the  figures  given  of  the  different  chords. 
Facility  in  doing  this  is  easily  acquired. 

The  complete  figuring  of  all  chords  is  not  necessary; 
indeed,  many  of  the  chords  are  in  such  common  use  that  an 
abbreviation  of  their  figuring  can  be  employed.  In  the  mod- 
em use  of  figured  basses  nearly  every  figuring  is  abbreviated. 
The  names  which  are  given  to  the  different  chords  according 
to  their  figuring  have  still  been  retained  by  modern  musi- 
cians. A  table  which  shows  the  most  frequently  used  of 
these  chords  is  inserted  on  page  356  for  the  convenience  of 
the  student. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  each  inversion  of  a  chord  re- 
quires a  different  notation,  hence  the  system  of  figured  basses 
does  not  reveal  either  the  chord  as  a  whole,  or  its  place  in 
the  key.  If  the  student,  however,  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  place  of  a  chord  and  the  use  of  it  in  a  key  he  may  find  a 
figured  bass  convenient;  for  the  short-hand  of  figured  bass 
is  written  more  easily  than  that  of  the  Roman  numerals,  and 
in  the  case  of  modulation,  especially  transient  and  indeter- 
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.Table 


CHORD-HAUE. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Triad 

Chord  of  the  Seventh  . 


Chord  of  the  Fourth/  ^;  \ 
and  Sixth .    .     .     Achwd 

Chord  of  the  Fifth  and  /  f'- ' 
Sixth \^Zi 

Chord-of  the  Third,/si«foj'- 
Fourth  and  Sixth  \  a^  , 

Chord  of  the  Second    .     . 

Chord  of  the  Augmented 
Sixth.orthe  Italian  Sixth 

The  French  Sixth    .     . 

The  German  Sixth  .     . 

The  Neapolitan  Sixth  . 

Chord  of  the  Fourth,  and 
Fifth 

Chord  of  the  Second  and 
Fifth 


Chord  of   the   Sixth  and 
Seventh  .... 


Chord  of  the  Second, 
Fourth,  and  Seventh .    . 
Etc.,  etc. 


P 


Triad  in  fundamental  po- 
sition. 

Seventh  -  chord  in  fonda- 
meiital  position. 

Ninth-chord  in  fundamen- 
tal position. 

First  inversion  of  a  triad. 

Second  inversion  of  a  triad. 

First  inversion  of  a  sev- 
enth-chord. 

Second  inversion  of  a  sev- 
enth-chord. 

Third  inversion  of  a  sev- 
enth-chord. 


Triad  in  fundamental  po- 
sition, with  suspended 
thiid. 

Triad  with  suspended  third, 
suspension  in  bass. 

Seventh-chord,  fundamen- 
tal position,  fifth  sus- 
pended. 

Seventh -chord,  third  in- 
■ersion,  fifth  suspended 
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minate  modulation,  it  may  be  the  only  indication  of  chord- 
scheme  necessary.  The  compiler  of  these  lessons,  while  not 
especially  advocating  the  use  of  figured  basses,  regards  it 
as  on  the  whole  an  advantage  to  the  student  to  understand 
the  system. 

The  following  rules  will  be  sufHcient  to  make  plain  the 
method  of  writing  a  figured  bass : 

Rule  I. — In  determining  the  actual  notes  to  be  inserted 
above  the  bass,  in  accordance  with  the  figures,  the  order  in 
which  the  figures  are  written  is  not  to  be  regarded;  that  is 
to  say,  the  upper  figtire  of  the  group  is  not  necessarily  the 
upper  note  in  the  chord.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  in 
the  case  of  the  first  chord.  Here  the  upper  figure,  usually 
the  only  figure,  does  indicate  the  highest  note.  After  the 
first  chord  the  highest  as  well  as  all  the  others  is  determined 
by  the  rules  of  good  chord  connection. 

For  example: 


Rule  2. —  If  above  a  single  bass  note  there  are  two  sets 
of  figures,  calling,  thus,  for  two  chords,  each  chord  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  half  the  time  of  the  bass  note,  unless  this 
bass  note  occupies  an  uneven  rhythmic  portion  of  a  measure. 
In  the  latter  case  one  chord  will  fill  the  even  divisions,  the 
other  will  occupy  the  remaining  time. 
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For  example; 


Rule  3. —  Wlien  the  notes  which  have  been  called  for 
by  the  figures  over  a  given  bass  note  are  to  be  retained  over 
a  different  bass  note,  instead  of  figures  a  series  of  dashes 
may  be  placed  over  the  second  bass  note. 

For  example:  - 


#-#4 


1^ 


^m 


Rule  4. —  Instead  of  writing  a  sharp  or  natural  to  indi- 
cate a  tone  which  is  chromatically  above  the  scale  note,  it  is 
customary  to  draw  a  line  through  the  figure  which  would  be 
used  for  the  scale  note,  i.  e.,,ff^=*6,  oryif.^^4,  if  the  scale 
note  was  ^. 

Rule  5. —  If  the  chromatic  note  is  the  third  above  the 
bass  the  chromatic  sign  for  it  is  usually  used  alone  without 
a  figure;  that  is  to  say,  ',  *  or  *  alone,  or  with  other  figures 
above  or  below  the  sign,  always  means  '3,  ^3  or  ^3. 
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Rule  6. —  If  a  bass  part  makes  use  of  non-harmonic 
tones,  only  the  chord  notes  require  the  %ures,  unless  the 
result  would  cause  confusion.  In  modem  figuring  non- 
harmonic  tones  usually  indicate  by  dashes  the  continuation 
of  the  previous  chord. 

For  example: 


In  some  of  the  very  early  figured  basses  we  find  the 
actual  intervals  indicated  above  the  bass  note  even  though 
the  figures  were  an  11,  12,  15,  or  17.  That  method  was 
soon  abandoned  and  only  the  tones  that  are  felt  to  make  up 
an  actual  chord  or  neighboring-tone  to  the  chord  occur ;  thus 
the  figure  9  is  constantly  to  be  found,  but  the  figure  10 
would  mean  the  same  as  the  figure  3,  hence  it  is  not  used, 
rniless  by  a  very  rare  combination  it  becomes  the  nei^boHng 
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tone  above  the  ninth  of  a  chord.    Any  lai^r  figure  than  10 
is  replaced  by  its  equivalent  within  the  octave: 


For  example : 

J?  U      1    °                     J  J               1 

ly  1-  a  |i  |.  [■= 

T*-^ 

r^ 

-s^ 

l>>tl,^„j.''^ 

w 

J-^ 

J_iJJ_ 

•       .«       »  ll 4        I  —  *  *         »    t  I 


Exercises  in  the  Use  of  Figured  Basses. 


LULLY  :  X«eilative,/rovt  Armida 
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COR  ELL  1 :  OrgaM-^art  to  a  Sonata/or  riolinand  Organ.* 


^m 


ill  I.    I'lr  M 


.->''i'i'^''|-|:M|"rli^^ 


iVnii-rMfh"fi^'rlli 


f'flH'^iMi.!^:  It 


BACH:  JoAo^onMrnto  10 ^rf«o^f  ^inorMatt. 
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Bach ;  Basso  Continuo  to  Kyrie  of  B  Minor  Mass. 

nfiffi'iiifiiiiJ£2;'LilL|i1'' 

Handel:  Original  figured  bass,  from  No.  24,  Messiah. 
»        '•*»    rS'      til      S!«»^»?  S        »•! 

■j-h..r  i'ijri|-|,ii''J.jii'^;iiiai|.|L,.^ 

[Note. —  Examples  of  figured  basses  could  be  multiplied 
from  the  works  of  ^is  period  and  earlier.  Modem  figured 
basses  are  scarcely  to  be  found  outside  of  text-books,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  followit^;  to  illustnUe  more  modem 
usages,  are  taken.] 

BUSSLER.  .  « 

jiij^ iimrfjirrrr'i 

i!»     »«   1    «     «     •  *  '  *i  I  1*  " 

vwj^.i.nij  >jjjiiii  mil  ri^ 

Jadassohn. 

'fhi^y  r  \\'  rh^J  iJii-  ifn..  ipi.  i...i°i 
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V".h         i    'T    .    ,     .        1-,.       ,..      .   , 

y\'\\\''-\\'  f  I  If  1  r  I     Mj  1^ 

..  .     i    «.    .  .    '  i..        .,.85, 

•''Vi, I  r  fri"  iir  J  mi    i-i 


,i"ii  II  I  I  'I  ir  pr  f  ir'T  r^ 

""r'P^  ^  ir  f^  ^  ii--i  i|-n-  r  I 

j'li^rifiiirMiu^Si;^ 


THE  SMALLER  ONE-PERIOD  FORM: 
THE  CHANT. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  these  lessons  to  encourage  the 
student  from  the  outset  in  thinking  of  his  exercises  as  true 
musical  compositions.  Nevertheless,  since  the  immediate 
object  has  always  been  to  obtain  a  mastery  of  some  specific 
effect  of  hannony,  the  results  have  inevitably  appeared  some- 
what one-sided :  in  one  exercise  nothing  but  diatonic  chords ; 
in  another  a  superabundance  of  chromatic  effects;  still  again 
an  overlay  of  superfluous  non-harmonic  tones.     The  true 
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composition  springs  from  quite  another  impulse,  that  of  the 
expression  of  an  esthetic  purpose,  and  it  chooses  its  har- 
monic material  in  accordance  with  its  purpose. 

Again  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment  of  ct^ords  the  exercises 
have  always  been  constructed  in  four-part  writing.  While 
the  composition  in  four  independent  parts,  and  within  tiie 
range  of  the  voices  of  a  mixed  quartet,  is  the  most  important 
way  of  treating  musical  material  even  for  instruments,  still 
the  composer  is  frequently  led  by  his  purpose  to  write  in 
fewer  or  in  more  parts,  to  exceed  the  limits  of  voices,  or  to 
employ  methods  that  are  purely  instrumental  in  the  handling 
of  his  material.  The  study  of  most  of  these  questions  be- 
longs properly  to  elementary  composition.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  leaving  the  subject  of  harmony  proper  incomplete  ' 
not  to  apply  its  principles  to  at  least  a  few  of  the  simpler 
tasks  of  the  composer,  such  as  to  the  writing  of  chants,  of 
hymn  tunes,  and  of  short  part-songs. 

The  shortest  complete  composition  in  music  needs  con- 
sist of  but  a  single  cadence-group.  Such  brief  musical  ex- 
pressions are  found  in  the  Gloria  Tibi  and  in  the  Single 
Anglican  Chant. 

Chants. 

The  single  chant  consists  of  a  reciting  note  followed  by 
three  chords  which  form  an  incomplete  cadence;  then  a  sec- 
ond reciting  note  followed  by   five  chords  which   form  a 

complete     cadence.       It     is  , 

generally  notated  in  the  J  ^,|  J  J  |  ^  UoUJUJI  ol 
following    manner : 

But  it  mig^t  be  written  in  4  '^  i  i  I  'I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I 
this  way:  4    J  J  J  I  o    Jl  JJJJ  io| 

which  reveals  the  rhythmic  form  more  clearly  tiian  does  the 
established  form. 

Since  the  reciting  notes  are  frequently  many  times  re- 
peated, it  is  essential  in  a  chant  that  they  are  pitched  well 
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within  the  compass  of  the  singer's  voice;  and  again,  from  the 
fact  that  the  following  chords  serve  as  a  completion  to  the 
phrase,  it  is  desirable  that  the  cadences  should  come  with 
the  effect  of  climax.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  number 
of  chords  allowed  to  each  phrase,  the  demand  for  two  ca- 
dences, and  tlie  dignity  of  the  chant  as  a  part  of  the  Anglican 
service,  all  point  to  great  simplicity.  Historically,  too,  the 
derivation  of  the  Anglican  chant  from  the  Gregorian  psalm, 
dictates  certain  forms  of  melody  that  makes  this  simfdictty 
quite  inevitable: 


Farrant 


,N   J 


J^a 


r  I*  '  r  1' 


Still,  even  within  this  short  composition,  modulation  is 
possible,  though  not  at  all  necessary: 


ftt 


f=T 


^ 
* 


rit=a: 


J  J 


There  has  been  of  late  years  a  tendency  to  introduce 
into  the  single  chant  occasional  chromatic  chords  or  chro- 
matic melody;  also  to  omit  the  cadence  formula  from  the 
first  group,  and  to  close  the  second  group  with  less  strong 
forms  of  the  cadence: 
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ait 


tm 


=8= 


4\A 


^ 


y 


«7*^ 

^ 

f*^ 

^ 

= 

ii 

f   f^ 

*^ 

It^ 

^i 

^ 

MH^ 

HH^ 

The  tendency  noted  above  is  found  still  more  freely  in 
use  in  the  double  chant,  or  in  the  triple  chant  or  the  quad- 
ruple chant,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  modem  service 
books.  In  these  more  extended  chant-formulas  modulation 
is  to  be  expected,  and  the  construction  of  the  chant  has  mud) 
of  the  freedom  of  the  modem  English  hyirai  tune: 


BEETHOVEN, Aff. 


/[(jLw.  g 

w 

j^l  a 

-g-J|'^ 

^ 

j*     " 

is 

a. 

f  f 

uJ      J 

(]yi,i^. ..  - 

*»= 

M=1t= 

=** 
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C.  R.  Gale:  Quadruple  Chant. 


m 


C 


n 


n 


w 


^ 


j=^ 


^M 


U 


^^^ 

^w 

=S=  -j^ 

^^ 

v^ 

ii 

HH 

^ 

1 1, 

=30 

t 

i^ 

ff 

-" 

^'^'^            ^ 

1  r  1 

^ 

NHi=J 

The  double  chant  is  on  the  whole  the  most  popular  form 
of  English  chant.  In  chanting  a  long  psalm  it  is  well-nigh 
necessary,  and  even  in  the  shorter  canticles  it  is  felt  as  a 
relief,  to  use  the  double  chant  rather  than  to  repeat  the 
music  of  a  single  chant  with  every  verse.  When  adapting 
to  a  double  chant  a  psalm  that  has  an  odd  number  of  verses, 
the  second  half  of  the  chant  must  be  repeated.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  important  that  the  last  half  of  tfie  double  chant 
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should  begin  with  a  chord  that,  both  as  to  order  and  arrange- 
ment, can  follow  properly  the  final  cadence  chord: 


w 


J-i. 


^ 


The  Gloria  Tibi,  in  its  simplest  setting,  is  but  a  ca- 
dence-formula with  three  accents ;  in  its  more  common  treat- 
ment it  is  a  complete  cadence-group: 


I    M    I 


^ 


Glo  •   ry     be      to 


^ 


I    U    I    i|    I 


.    HODGES 


^^ 
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JSng. 


J.     J  J     j    I  j 


^ 


n 


S 


^ 


^^ 


^ 


mer  -  cy's 

■)      J 


Lord,      In 

..J J_ 


T 

this      TJy 


^ 


f=F= 


4^ 


^^ 


=i=^ 


^ 


f    r 

knees    we 


J       J 
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The  chant,  then,  is  a  one,  two  (or,  rarely,  three  or  four) 
cadence-group  period  constructed  for  a  special  purpose.  It 
is  somewhat  rare  to  find  independent  single  pieces  of  any 
other  kind  that  are  as  short;  although  the  period  made  from 
two  cadence-groups  is  not  infrequently  found  as  a  portion 
of  a  larger  form.  The  example  of  a  hymn-tune  from  Sul- 
livan, on  page  369,  with  but  three  cadence-groups  is  alto- 
gether exceptional;  as  is  the  poetic  form  of  which  it  is  the 
setting . 

Exercises  in  the  Writing  of  Chants. 

1.  Write  single  and  double  chants,  both  without  and 
with  modulation. 

2.  Write  triple  and  quadruple  chants,  ending  the  second 
group  in  the  key  of  the  dominant. 

3.  Make  settings  of  the  Gloria  Tibi  in  cadence-group, 
both  with  three-measure  and  with  four-measure  rhythm,  and 
both  with  cadence  to  the  dominant  and  with  cadence  to  tfie 
tonic  chord. 

LESSON  X. 

THE  LARGER  ONE-PERIOD  FORM. 

The  constitution  of  a  musical  period,  as  already  pre- 
sented in  the  chant,  and  in  the  two  and  three  cadence-group 
form,  is  much  less  important  that  the  period  having  four 
cadence-groups.  This  might  almost  be  called  the  normal  period 
form.  It  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  usual  four-line  hymn- 
tune.  In  a  piece  of  this  character  much  opportunity  arises  for 
variety  of  treatment,  and  corresponding  stress  needs  to  be 
laid  upon  the  means  which  may  be  taken  to  produce  the 
effect  of  unity  and  completeness  in  the  period;  namely,  first, 
by  the  treatment  of  the  melody ;  second,  by  the  treatment  of 
the  rhythm;  third,  by  the  treatment  of  the  tonalities;  fourdi, 
by  the  treatment  of  the  cadence. 
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Melody  in  the  Foub-cadencb  Period. 

In  this  type  of  period  there  is  admirable  opportunity 
for  producing  effects  of  climaxes,  contrast  and  proportion, 
through  suitable  modifications  in  the  melody. 

Climax  is  usually  brought  about  by  increase  in  intensity 
up  to  the  last  line,  Uie  third  line  more  frequently  than  not 
containing  the  highest  note  of  the  piece,  after  which  in  the 
last  line  a  sense  of  repose  and  finality  is  made  to  assert  itself. 
This  effect  of  intensity  is  sometimes  added  to  fay  causing 
the  melodies  of  the  three  successive  lines  to  be  in  imitation, 
thus  giving  a  complete  contrast  to  the  last  line : 

|| II  Mill  I '  nil  I  I 

III  1 1'  u  ii  r  J  u  r  J'l.i  I 


Yet,  this  method  of  gaining  climax,  even  if  the  imita- 
tion be  quite  free,  is  usually  open  to  the  objection  of  monot- 
ony. It  is  felt,  too,  to  lack  proportion,  and  it  leaves  all  con- 
trast, as  has  been  said,  to  the  last  line ;  hence,  more  frequently 
we  meet  with  imitation  in  the  first  and  third  lines : 


ll.i  II  III  I    III  Hi  I'll    I  I 
{iti  r  r  u-iH'    IN   fJ'i  \m 

Or  again,  the  imitation  found  in  the  first  half  of  the 
piece  is  put  in  contrast  with  the  entire  second  half.     In  this 
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case  often  the  third  line  is  given  an  additional   feelii^  of 
climax  by  containing  a  shorter  imitation  figure  of  its  own : 


Or  the  second  half  is  made  to  balance  the  first  by  having  ' 
its  corresponding  two  lines  of  imitation: 


I'    r'  p  irr   j  i  j  ^  J'l.i,  i 


Less  often  than  the  other  methods  the  imitation  is  re- 
served until  the  last  line.  Here  reliance  has  to  be  put  upon 
other  means  for  gaining  climax,  but  the  imitation  serves  to 
secure  unity: 

4^,'  iVrf  Lrir'^ir^J  J  \rm 


^ 


Finally,  sometimes  climaxes  are  obtained  without  any 
melodic  imitation  whatsoever.  In  this  case,  although  the 
element  of  contrast  is  uppermost  in  mind,  that  of  proportion 
can  readily  be  secured,  also,  through  pairing  off  the  lines  by 
giving  a  general  similarity  to  the  first  two  lines,  and  a  con- 
trasting similarity  to  the  last  two  lines: 
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ijJ  J  Jji.i.  Jir^ 


m 


m 


-r^  J»JN   r'^ 


Rhythu  in  the  Four-<:adencb  Period. 

The  subject  of  rhythm  in  vocal  music  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  following  lesson.  As  bearing  upon  the 
unity  and  completeness  of  a  one-period  form  the  following 
observation  may  be  made:  In  so  small  a  form  as  this  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  the  time  changed.  The  accent-type 
which  is  chosen  at  the  beginning  continues  throughout  the 
music.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  group-form  which 
is  chosen  at  the  beginning  is  changed  for  another.  This  is 
more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  where  the  first  group-form  starts 
upon  an  accent: 


(t,    I, etc.) 


t 1,1, etc.) 


<.. 


if.ir  PLi:;ir  ^'^.  iJ  JJ  J'lJ.iJj  f' 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  from  the  illustrations  just  given  that 
the  interchange  of  group-form  assists  in  gaining  proportion 
and  contrast  in  the  piece,  even  in  the  cases  where  there  is  no 
melodic  imitation. 

TONAUTY    IN    THE    FoUR-CADENCE    PERIOD. 

In  so  small  a  form  as  this  modulation  need  not  neces* 
sarily  occur.  Still  it  is  more  apt  to  happen,  but  is  almost 
invariably  into  keys  that  stand  in  close  relationship;  that  is, 
that  afford  a  ready  return  to  the  original  key.  Indeed,  with 
the  tonal  chromatic  to  choose  from,  much  of  the  modulation 
becomes  a  mere  emphasis,  through  a  cadence  with  attendant 
chords,  upon  the  triads  of  the  original  key : 


AlUoIV 


In  the  rarer  instances  in  which  a  contrasted  key  is 
reached  and  firmly  held,  this  key  is  usually  that  of  the  domi- 
nant, and  the  return  modulation  is  frequently  made  emphatic 
by  the  use  of  attendant  chords  to  the  subdominant  triad  of 
the  original  key,  which  helps  to  restore  its  balance : 
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Cadence  in  the  Fous-cadence  Period. 

For  general  observations  in  regard  to  cadences  the  stu- 
dent is  advised  to  re-read  Elementary  Theory,  Lesson  X., 
and  Elementary  Harmony,  Lesson  XL 

In  the  more  modem  writing  of  four-line  tunes  there  is 
a  tendency,  similar  to  that  which  was  observed  in  the  chant, 
to  minimize  the  value  of  the  first  and  the  third  cadences. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  causing  cadences  to  halt  upon  an 
unimportant  triad,  or  by  making  its  final  chord  dissonant. 
In  the  latter  case  the  dissonant  chord  is  resolved  upon  the 
beginning  of  the  following  line,  and  this  dissonant  chord  is 
sometimes  even  a  chromatic  attendant : 


DEANE: 

F^^ 

ftitti 

N^ 

. — . 

)      J    J 

a 

JtJJ 

-s 

\'A\"l'      1     f    1 

^N 

^^ 

^m 

s 
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The  Onb-period  Part-song. 

The  one-period  part-song  is  not  often  found  except  as 
the  setting  of  a  folk-song.  Its  method  of  construction  is 
substantially  that  of  the  four-line  hymn-tune.  In  general, 
however,  the  harmonization  of  a  folk-melody  relies  far  more 
upon  die  non-harmonic  tones  than  upon  chords.  Rich  effects 
of  chromatic  chords  and  free  modulations  are  out  of  char- 
acter. Diatonic  melodies  and  scale  diords  should  always  pre- 
dominate. With  this  exception  the  student  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  creating  simple  settings  of  four-line  secular 
verses. 

Exercises  in  the  Writing  of  One-period  Forms. 

1.  Writing  melodies  in  four  cadence-group  periods, 
utilizing  the  various  means  of  producing  climax,  contrast  and 
proportion  discussed  in  this  lesson. 

2.  Write  melodies  in  four  cadence-group  periods  in 
which  change  of  group-form  takes  place. 

3.  Harmonize  the  melodies  just  written,  using  cadences 
and  modulation  according  to  the  hints  given  in  this  lesson. 

Before  spending  much  time  upon  these  exercises  the 
student  is  advised  to  pass  to  the  following  lesson ;  after  which 
he  can  with  still  more  profit  get  additional  practise  in  making 
musical  settings  of  four-line  verses  and  other  material  for 
the    one-period    form. 
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RHYTHM  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

To  anybody  who  examines  with  care  the  rhythm  of  the 
tunes,  and  of  the  hymns,  of  a  standard  hymnary,  it  is  Ap- 
parent  that  the  tune  lines  are  far  more  regular  than  those 
of  the  hymns.  So  great  a  disparity  as  eight  syllables  in  one 
line  against  three  in  another  receives  a  musical  setting  of 
two  regular  accent-groups  to  the  cadence-group;  the  con- 
formity being  obtained  by  greater  length  of  notes  or  by 
groups  of  notes  to  the  syllables  in  the  shorter  phrase  line : 
SULLIVAN . 


Shed  for  re-bels,  shed  for  sln-ners,shed  for    me. 
Again,  a  dactylic  phrase  is  set  almost  as  frequently  to  a 
musical  meter    (accent-group  form)    of  triple  time  as  of 
duple  time;  or  a  poetical  spondee  receives  often  a  musical 
meter  of  triple  time: 
DYKES . 


Brlgl^t-est  and  ba&t     of  the  eons    of  th9  mom- ing . 
MOZART 


t'i  J  J  J    IJ  J  ^ 


J I  r  r  I 


Brlght-est  and  best  etc. 
BAKER. 


^ 


^ 


f    r    r 


art  thou  lan-guid. 


Art      thou    wear  -  y, 
BULLINGER. 
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In  the  setting  of  anthems  in  the  smaller  forms,  sudi  as 
Calls  to  Worship,  Responses,  etc.,  the  music,  too,  is  found  to 
be  constructed  with  regular  cadence-groups,  although  the 
words  have  the  freedom  which  belongs  to  a  prose  sentence. 

It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  importance  to  understand  the 
principles  which  guide  one  in  making  musical  settings  to 
words. 

Accent  in  Wo&os  and  in  Music. 

In  English  prose  or  poetry,  as  well  as  in  music,  the 
accents  occur  with  every  two,  three,  or  four  pulses  (beats). 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  simplest  of  rules  that 
the  accents  of  speech  should  coincide  always  with  the  accents 
of  music.  This  is  a  well-nigh  invariable  rule  in  good  music. 
Thus,  the  following  melody  as  a  setting  for  the  words, 
"  How  wonderful  are  Thy  works,  O  God,  my  King! "  or  for 
the  words,  "Let  us  sing  Thy  praises  with  lute  and  with 
harp,"  each  of  which  has  exactly  the  same  number  of  sylla- 
bles as  there  are  notes  to  the  melody,  cannot  be  sung  with  a 
note  to  the  syllable.  The  proper  modifications  given  below 
illustrate  the  rule: 

i''liJ  "i  IlU  fxji''    PP 

How  won-der-ful  ar«  Thjwoii[s,0     God,  mj  KUigl 
Let    lib     singThy  praises  with  lute    and     with  bMTf. 


But  ^v''ii  J  J I  p'  {i  p  |i  F  rj*  F I  f     i  f\ 

Huw      woD-der-ful  ar«Thy  works.O    God,  my  King. 
L«t  as     sing  Thjpralseawith   lute  and  witbkarp. 
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An  exception  to  the  rule  which  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  occurs  when  the  less  important  speech  accents  are  run 
over  in  a  somewhat  rapid  musical  phrase  that  seems  to  give 
no  stress  upon  some  of  the  accented  syllables: 

^^I1J  ij  JJJ||     iij  ii^illt^i 

Tlie    whole  cre-a-ted  world.      The    whole     created  world. 


Frequently,  but  not  always,  the  converse  of  this  rule 
applies;  namely,  that  the  unaccented  syllables  of  speech 
should  remain  unaccented  in  music. 

The  exceptions  to  this  latter  rule  are  usually  due  to  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  verse  line  to  fit  the  regu- 
larity of  the  musical  cadence-group.  Thus  the  words, 
"How  manifold  Thy  mercies  I"  to  the  musical  phrase 
already  used  for  illustration  would  require  an  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  "  mercies  "  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
syllable  of  "manifold": 


II  L^iCT  f'  r  J  |!  M     p  p 

How      man  -     1  -  fold      Thy     mei    -       clei 


While  an  attempt  to  set  the  words,  "We  praise  Thee, 
O  God ! "  to  this  same  phrase  might  cause  through  the 
musical  accent  such  a  peculiar  effect  of  two  syllables  to  the 
words  "  praise "  and  "  God "  that  one  would  prefer  to  re- 
peat some  of  the  words  tn  order  fittingly  to  fill  up  the 
musical  phrase: 
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i'lifiiihiiiim 


Now.witb  joy    15 

J    J   i   i 
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When  the  task  is  one  of  setting  poetic  phrases,  the  poets 
themselves  frequently  are  to  blame  for  awkward  cases  of  un- 
accented syllables  in  accented  places  of  the  music.  Thus, 
the  familiar  hymn,  "  Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life,"  in 
all  of  its  subsequent  stanzas  starts  with  an  unaccented  syl- 
lable. As  a  result  the  musical  setting  of  the  hymn  must  be 
so  made  that  we  sing  "  Fa-ther  "  in  the  first  verse. 

But  still  more  frequently,  in  fact,  constantly,  we  meet 
the  cases  where  in  the  adjustment  of  the  verse  line  to  fit  the 
cadence-group  the  final  stroi^  musical  accent  is  compelled  to 
utilize  an  unaccented  syllable,  as  for  example,  see  Ebeling, 
page  380. 

In  some  cases  where  expansion  takes  on  a  florid  char- 
acter musical  accent  must  be  given  to  a  whole  succession  of 
unaccented  syllables,  but  even  here  by  skilful  treatment  some 
of  the  difficulties  can  be  avoided: 

HANDEL:Uraelln  Egypt. 

In  the'  sanct  •  v  -  a ry>  O     l/>td, 

This  could  be  divided. 

In  the>aiict  —  u.Br-y,0    Lord, 

In  accordance  with  the  observations  made  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  the  musical  setting  of  poetry  should  be 
made  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Examine  each  line  of  the  verse  to  determine  its  two 
main  accents.  Set  the  syllables  as  the  main  measure- 
accents. 

2.  If  there  still  remain  syllables  or  words  that  plainly 
require  an  accent,  treat  them  as  alternating  subordinate  ac* 
cents. 
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3.  If  syllables  are  wanting  to  complete  the  subordinate 
accents  necessary,  use  unaccented  syllables  or  continue  the 
music  over  from  a  main  accent 

The  two  following  examples  will  illustrate  these  rules : 

Ask  nothing  ntore  of  me,  swetf :     ^ 

All  I  can  give  you,  I  give.  » 

— Swinburne. 


Ask  nothing  more  «fine,aw«et:  All  I  can  give  you,  I    give. 

When  the  white  moon  divides  the  mist — 

My  longing  eyes  belfeve 

*Tis  the  white  arm  my  lips  have  kissed 

Flashing  from  thy  sleeve, 

—C.  D.  G.  Roberts. 


p^j  j'lr  rL'jp 


When  the  white     moon  di>vides  the    mist     Hy  long-mg 


t( 


>  p  p  I  r  f  -I  ^ 


eyes  be-  Iieve  ___       Tlstbewhite    arm   my   lips   have 


r  p  r  i;«i    ir^ 


Plash-ingfrom  thy  sleeve ,_ 
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In  the  setting  of  prose  the  accents  of  the  music  and  of 
the  words  must  coincide.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  simply 
how  to  fit  the  words  to  the  regularity  of  the  musical  accent- 
groups.  Repetition  of  words  or  of  phrases  is  customary, 
and  within  limits  defensible.  Thus,  in  the  following  sketch 
the  rhetorical  importance  of  the  word  "  deliver  "  justifies  its 
repetition: 

c,J  J         J         IJ  J        J        I 

Bless     -      •      ed       is  he  that     con 

^   ^  i   n.     >  U  J      r  j-i 

std- er<  eth  the  poor     and    heed    •    -    y:  the 

J  J.    nj    J     J     J    I 

Lord  shall     de-    Ilv  -  er        biin>  (de  • 

}  i.  i }  j^nu       J  „    I 

llT  -  er)  In  the  time        of     trou  Me. 

Accent-group  Foru  in  the  Setting  op  Poetry. 

Duple  and  triple  time  are  for  the  most  part  determined 
by  musical,  not  1^  poetical  considerations.  Verse  with  ac- 
cents which  come  once  in  two,  once  in  three,  or  even  once  in 
four  syllables,  yields,  with  equal  facility,  a  setting  in  the  two- 
beat  or  in  three-beat  accent-group.  For  example,  see  top  of 
page  384, 

But  the  esthetic  effects  of  duple  and  of  triple  time  are 
different;  the  accent-group  by  threes  is  less  dignified,  more 
graceful,  in  general,  lighter. 

In  setting  words  to  music,  therefore,  after  determining 
the   accents,    principal    and   subordinate,    the   student   must 
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Pkir^atoftbe  fair-jr  is-lands.   F^ir>eaoflberair>jis-bads. 
Fair   -    esV        of  the      fair  .    y  U   -  tinds. 

.t J  ii'  ■!■  I'  I  -I'  i'  r   ^^ 

Pair      •         -       eat    of     tke      fair  -J     la      •     lands 

dioMe  his  type  of  accent-group  in  accordance  with  the  under- 
lying spirit  of  the  composition.  This,  of  coarse,  is  not  to 
say  that  no  serious  composition  is  done  in  triple  rhythm,  or 
that  no  lightly  balanced  airy  effects  are  possible  in  duple 
rhythm;  still  the  recognition  of  the  difference  in  group  char- 
acter will  always  make  for  effectiveness  of  the  music.  Notice. 
for  example,  two  well-known  hymn-settings  of  "  It  camt 
upon  the  midnight  clear  " : 


^''M■:J|J  jjrirr  f  r  1^  ^  J^i^J 

It   came  up-onthfe  Diid-iii^clear,Tbat  glO'CUiua  soug  of  old  . 
ft    .Willis.  __    . 

It  cameiip-ODttie  mid>aigbtdear,That  glo-noussoug  of  old. 


In  one  the  steady  onward  sweep  of  the  duple  rhythm 
emphasizes  the  thought  of  the  "  Glorious  song  of  old  " ;  in 
the  other  the  lightness  of  the  rh)rthm  gains  its  appropriate- 
ness, if  at  all,  from  the  merry  hearts  of  the  singers  at  the 
Christmastide. 
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Tempo  in  Speech  and  in  Music. 

In  determining  the  character  of  the  composition  much 
depends  upon  pace.  Words  in  music,  seldom,  if  ever,  go 
faster  than  the  usual  pace  of  the  words  in  speech;  but  very 
often  the  structure  of  the  music  requires  one  to  enunciate 
the  words  much  more  slowly  than  :n  speech.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  question  of  pace  is  mainly  a  question  of 
the.  mtisical  beat. 

The  normal  tempo  for  music  is  apparently  that  in  which 
the  beats  follow  one  another  about  as  fast  as  heart-beats. 
When  the  beats  are  much  more  rapid  than  this  the  time  seems 
quick,  when  they  are  much  slower  than  this  the  time  seenfis 
slow.  As  one  gets  farther  from  the  normal  pace  the  char- 
acteristic feeling  which  belongs  to  the  duple  or  to  the  triple 
group  has  less  and  less  of  weight.  A  point  is  finally  reached 
at  which  by  increase  in  the  rapidity  the  entire  group  is  re- 
duced to  a  single  beat ;  or  by  decrease  in  the  rapidity  the  beat 
becomes  so  over-weighted  that  it  disintegrates,  and  becomes 
itself  a  group. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  effect  of  tempo  upon 
the  chararteristic  feeling  of  the  triple  group  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sor^  from  Handel's  opera  "  Xerxes,"  entitled  "  My 
Plane  Tree."  As  it  there  appears,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
words  of  affectionate  description  of  the  tree,  the  melody  is 
taken  at  minuet  tempo,  and  the  composition  is  graceful,  and, 
on  the  whole,  light.  But  for  many  years  it  has  been  played 
as  an  instrumental  composition  at  a  much  slower  pace,  with 
a  greatly  increased  effect  of  dignity,  under  the  name  of 
Handel's  Largo. 

Another  interesting  illustration  of  the  effect  of  tempo 
upon  rhythmic  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  Mendelssohn  Song 
without  Words,  Op.  19,  No.  6,  where  too  slow  a  pace  takes 
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away  wholly  the  graceful  sway  of  the  Gondellied  in  S 
time,  and  reduces  the  piece  to  a  mournful  lament  in  simple 
I    rhythm. 

Illustrations  of  the  reverse  process  by  which,  through 
quickening  of  the  tempo,  the  piece  is  deprived  of  its  strength, 
or  of  its  pathos,  would  not  be  hard  to  Bnd. 

Exercises  in  Rhythms  in  Vocal  Music. 

1.  Determine  the  place  of  the  musical  accents  in  many 
four-line  verses,  and  in  prose  (scriptural)  sentences. 

2.  Write  melodies  suited  to  the  character  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  verses  which  have  been  used  in  Exercise  1,  and 
complete  the  harmonization  of  them  in  accordance  widi  the 
instructions  of  the  previous  lesson. 


LESSON  xn. 


VOCAL  HARMONY   IN  LESS   OR  MORE  THAN 
FOUR  PARTS. 

While  it  is  true  that  vocal  writing,  more  frequently 
than  not,  is  in  four  parts,  yet  composers  can  gain  certain 
advantages  from  the  use  of  a  less  or  of  a  greater  number 
of  voices. 

Three-voice  Writing. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  but  three 
voices  is  that  the  three  individual  parts  can  be  heard  more 
clearly,  and  therefore  whatever  of  beauty  there  be  in  the 
melodies  of  these  individual  parts  has  more  of  an  o^qmrtunity 
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of  getting  to  the  ear  of  the  listener.  Conversely,  it  is  true 
that  the  melodies  must  be  made  more  interesting;  that  is  to 
say,  have  more  engaging  rhythm,  have  more  fluent  line,  have 
more  freedom  in  skip. 

It  is  evident  that,  since  all  chords  have  either  three, 
four,  or  five  notes,  an  important  question  in  three-voice 
writing  is  that  of  tlie  omission  of  notes  in  a  chord.  While 
in  general  the  rules  in  regard  to  the  most  important  notes  in 
the  chord,  or  the  most  easily  omitted  notes  in  a  chord,  are 
the  same  as  those  for  four-part  writing,  it  is  also  true  that 
sometimes  the  note  best  to  be  omitted  on  general  principles 
is  the  one  that  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  the  easiest  and 
best  for  the  melodic  line,  while  the  note  which  theoretically 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  is  specially  difficult  to  reach.    Thus : 


^ 


^ 


j==^ 


Ffffff^tr 


i 


rrcf[!rfJ' 


In  writing  in  two  or  three  parts  quite  constantly  the 
effect  of  rhythm  comes  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the 
chords.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  place  where  the  rhythmic 
treatment  of  the  music  calls  for  the  tonic  chord„that  chord 
may  be  understood,  unless  some  note  contradicts  such  an 
understanding,  even  although  the  tonic  note  itself  be  absent 
from  the  writing.  Again,  although  the  important  character- 
giving  note  of  a  consonant  triad  is  its  third,  since  by  it  we 
learn  whether  the  triad  is  major  or  is  minor,  if  the  treatment 
of  the  rhythm  in  the  music  and  the  use  of  other  chords  has 
made  clear  the  key,  then  the  triad,  although  it  is  without  its 
third,  is  felt  to  be  distinctly  major  or  distinctly  minor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  as  for  example: 
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In  r^ard  to  the  distance  apart  of  the  voices  in  three- 
part  writing,  it  needs  only  to  be  added  that  just  because 
there  are  but  three  notes  present  the  music  will  be  apt  to 
sound  thin  if  the  upper  voice  is  for  any  length  of  time  too 
far  away  from  the  voices  that  are  below.  And  yet  the  very 
freedom  of  melodic  treatment  which  has  already  been  sug- 
gested gives  larger  opportunity  for  the  voices  both  to  recede 
from  each  other  and  to  approach  each  other: 


Notice  finally  that  repetition  of  a  given  chord,  or  the 
movement  from  one  note  to  another  of  the  chord  in  one 
voice,  while  the  other  voices  remain  quiet,  frequently  affords 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  ultimately  all  of  the  notes  of 
a  four  or  of  a  five-tone  chord.  In  such  case  the  final  position 
of  the  chord  should  have  the  essential  notes  required  for 
good  resolution,  unless  there  be  opportunity  for  a  double 
resolutions  (see  page  323),  or  an  elipsis  (see  page  335). 
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J^jjjj.j. 
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m^ 


^ 


^^ 


^ 


It  is  in  the  resolution  of  tendency  chords  that  three- 
part  writing  is  strictest;  for  if  the  important  tones  of  a 
tendency  chord  are  present  and  resolve  properly,  the  music 
is  altogether  understandable. 

Two-voicE  Whiting. 

What  has  been  said  about  three-voice  writing,  in  regard 
to  the  individuality  of  the  melodies,  the  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon  rhythm,  upon  consecutive  sounding  of  the  notes  of  a 
chord,  and  upon  the  importance  of  proper  resolutions,  could 
be  repeated  with  still  more  emphasis  in  speaking  of  two- 
voice  writing.  Indeed,  the  emphasis  which  has  to  be  placed 
in  two-part  writing  upon  a  free  and  flexible  melody  with 
considerable  use  of  movement  from  chord  note  to  chord  note, 
practically  takes  this  out  of  the  vocal  into  the  instrumental 
type.  Vocal  duets  are  usually  planned  with  an  accompani' 
ment  which  completes  the  harmonic  deficiency;  hence  such 
Vfriting  does  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  two-voice 
Tvriting.  In  this  latter  the  two  parts  are  assumed  to  have 
substantially  equal  importance;  hence  each  must  have  such 
perfection  in  itself  that  the  art  is  more  correctly  a  matter 
of  counterpoint  than  it  is  of  harmony.  Since,  however, 
modem  counterpoint  is  based  upon  harmony,  two-voice 
writing  may  be  properly  presented  in  these  lessons. 

A  few  additional  simple  rules  are  all  that  the  student 
needs: 
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1.  Avoid  the  use  of  consecutive  perfect  intervals;  that 
is,  of  a  fifth  followed  by  a  fifth,  octave  foUov^ed  by  octave. 
octave  by  fifth,  fifth  by  octave: 


2.  Use  thirds  and  sixths  freely  (but  see  Rule  3,  which 
follows) : 

3.  Make  sparing  use  of  similar  or  parallel  motion. 
More  than  three  or  four  parallel  thirds  or  sixths  in  succes- 
sion is  of  questionable  value.  The  chief  reliance  is  upon 
contrary  motion. 

4.  Make  free  use  of  non-harmonic  tones  whenever  this 
can  be  done  without  rendering  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
harmonic  basis: 


Vocal  Waiting  in  Five  or  More  Parts. 

It  is  plain  that  the  problem  of  special  importance  when 
writing  in  more  than  four  parts  is  that  of  determining  what 
notes  to  double.  This  question  is  a  very  different  one  from 
that  found  in  instrumental  music  where  four  real  parts,  by 
temporary  or  continuous  doubling  of  melodies  at  octave, 
become  five,  six,  seven,  or  more  apparent  parts.  In  vocal 
writing  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  each  part  creates  its  own 
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independent  melody.  There  are,  therefore,  two  aspects  under 
which  the  problem  of  doubling  arises :  first,  that  of  the  chord ; 
second,  that  of  the  melody. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  best  notes  to  double  in  a  chord  the 
rules  of  four-part  writing  are  still,  in  the  main,  to  be  held  to. 
It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  while  strong  tendency 
notes  ought  not  to  be  doubled  any  more  than  is  the  case  in 
four-part  writing,  yet  tendency  chords  almost  inevitably 
contain  notes  in  which  there  are  two  possible  resolution  tones ; 
as,  for  example,  the  root  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord  in 
fundamental  position,  the  fifth  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord, 
or  the  third  or  fifth  of  many  subordinate  sevenths.  These 
notes,  therefore,  admit  of  doubling  without  difficulty; 


i'finii  NJ 


^ 


^"-nrFiFrfrir[[^ 


Again,  it  is  true  that  in  the  use  of  chords  which  may 
appear  as  passing  chords,  the  passing  effect  frequently  can 
be  in  either  direction,  and  in  such  case  tones  that  in  a  real 
chord  would  seem  to  have  a  fixed  tendency  in  one  direction 
are  free  to  be  doubled  by  parts  that  go  in  contrary  motion 
to  each  other: 
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For  the  most  part,  writing  with  this  extra  number  of 
voices  is  for  chorus.  Here  strength  of  chord  effect  and 
smoothness  of  part  movement  is  especially  to  be  desired 
For  just  as  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  writing  for  three 
voices  greater  freedom  in  the  individual  melodies  was  to  be 
expected,  so  here  the  converse  is  true.     Hence: 

2.  Much  of  the  doubling  which  occurs  in  music  in 
6ve  or  more  real  parts  is  brought  about  through  the  neces- 
sities of  the  melodic  treatment.  One  is  apt  to  find  the  nielo- 
dies  in  conjunct  motion,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer 
parts.  Such  simplicity  of  writing  often  justifies  a  doubUi^, 
particularly  in  consonant  triads,  of  notes  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  chord  balance  alone  would  not  be  justified. 
Nevertheless  it  should  be  noticed  that  so  far  as  possible  com- 
posers avoid  unpleasant  chord  balance;  and,  especially  as 
the  number  of  voices  increases,  are  apt  to  allow  inner  parts 
to  cross  each  other,  even  when  they  are  made  to  do  so  by 
skip.  A  still  more  frequent  cause  for  such  crossing  of  the 
parts  is  to  avoid  parallel  fifths  or  octaves  with  some  other 
voice  part. 

Although  vocal  writing  may  be  carried  out  to  any  num- 
ber of  real  parts,  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  seldom  used  be- 
yond eight.  Within  that  number  two  distinct  methods  of 
treatment  are  found :  one,  in  which  the  parts  chosen  all  con- 
tinue their  independent  melodies  from  beginning  to  end;  the 
other,  in  which  the  parts  are  divided  into  two  groups,  making 
a  double  chorus.  With  this  latter  method  there  is  opportu- 
nity for  much  answering  of  chorus  to  chorus,  antif^onatly; 
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or  reinforcing  of  one  chorus  with  the  other;  so  that  writing 
in  the  full  number  of  parts  is  carried  on  only  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  music.  This  affords  variety  and  avoids  the  con- 
tinuous impression  of  weightiness  which  can  easily  become 
tiresome.  The  double  chorus  may  be  constituted  with  equal 
choirs  of  mixed  voices,  or  with  a  male  and  a  female  choir, 
or  with  two  choirs  that  overlap  each  other,  but  one  of  which 
is  in  the  main  higher  pitched. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  lesson,  however,  to  discus? 
the  forms  of  composition  used  in  chorus  writing,  but  simply 
to  set  forth  a  method  of  treating  harmony.  Choruses  in 
which  the  application  of  this  method  is  made  are  usually  , 
much  more  extended  than  the  limits  of  a  single  period.  The 
student  who  desires  to  write  music  in  live  or  more  real  parts 
is,  therefore,  advised  to  seek  further  guidance  in  the  works 
of  composers  who  have  written  tn  this  style,  and  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  treatises  on  composition: 


Handel:  Israel  tn  Egypt 
ThnriiH  I 
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.MeiMlelssohn:  Elijah 
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Exercises  in  the  Use  of  Two,  Three,  Five  or  More 
Real  Parts.  * 

1.  Add  a  single  under  part  to  the  melodies  of  exercise 
two.  Lesson  II.,  so  as  to  produce  good  two-part  writing. 

2.  Write  three-part  settings   of    some  of  the   verses 
treated  in  the  previous  lesson. 

3.  Write  five-part  settings  of  some  of  the  verses  treated 
in  the  previous  lesson. 

4.  Write  short  double-choruses  in  eight  real  parts. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  student  who  has  carried  through  faithfully  the  work 
mapped  out  in  the  three  series  of  lessons  of  which  this  para- 
graph is  the  conclusion  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the 
further  step  which  connects  technical  study  with  practical 
composition.  It  is  at  the  same  moment  the  simplest  and  the 
hardest  step.  One  who  has  accumulated  harmonic  material 
and  facility  in  handling  it  should  fed  the  demand  for  its 
use  coming  from  within.  This  demand  should  take  the  form 
not  alone  of  harmonic  tasks  laid  out  by  the  teacher  but  also 
of  musical  ideas  or  poetical  ideas,  which  invite  the  student 
to  apply  this  or  that  material  within  his  power  to  the  em- 
bodiment or  development  of  these  ideas.  Parallel  to  this 
work  which  springs  out  of  the  creative  impulse,  and  as  a 
further  guide  to  the  student,  he  should  take  up  the  study  of 
Applied  Harmony,  or  Elementary  Composition,  which  step 
by  step  makes  the  special  application  of  harmony  to  the 
writing  of  small  musical  forms,  such  as  songs,  pianoforte 
pieces,  anthems,  and  part-songs. 

This  study  is  the  logical  complement  of  the  study  of 
harmony;  yet  the  closer  one  gets  to  actual  composition  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  that  partictilar  gift  called  "  fantasie" 
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cannot  be  taught.  One  may  show  how  a  ^ven  chord  is  made, 
and  caft  be  handled,  how  a  certain  type  of  melody  is  con- 
structed, how  a  certain  change  of  tonahty  can  be  effected, 
but  to  reveal  the  moment  when  that  chord  would  be  the  key 
to  the  listener's  heart,  when  that  melody  will  seem  to  have 
dropped  from  Heaven,  when  that  change  of  key  will  lift  the 
soul  to  serener  regions, —  this  is  beyond  the  teach«r.  But 
all  of  these  things  may  perhaps  reveal  themselves  to  the 
patient  worker  who  delves  in  tones  because  he  cannot  help 
himself.  To  such  a  one  the  step  forward  from  harmony  to 
its  application  is  inevitable;  and  the  problems  presented,  to- 
gether with  which  should  come  much  study  of  th«  works 
of  great  composers,  will  assist  him  in  self-expression, —  the 
goal  of  every  artist 
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Barber  of  Serllle,  The,  O..  1.  83. 
Barbler  von  Bagdad,  Der,  O.,  1, 267. 
Barblere  dl  Sevilla,  II,  O.,  II.  334. 
Berblere  dl  Slvlglla.  II,  O.,  I,  83. 
Barcarole.  La,  O.,  il,  334.    ^ 
Bardes,  on  Osslau,  Lea,  O.,  II.  334. 
Barenbatiter,  Der,  O.,  11,  266. 
BarftlsBle,  O.,  11,  334. 
Baron  Golosh,  O.,  II,  334. 
Baroness,  The,  O.,  II,  834. 
Barrel  oi^an,  I.,  93. 
Bars,  definition  of,  T.,  47. 

first  used.  T.,  48, 
Barytone,  E.,  I,  321. 
Basillus,  O.,  II.  334. 
BaMwhe.  La,  O.,  II,  334. 
BasB,  figured,  B.,  II,  864^62;  T.,  64 
Bass  cither,  I.,  05. 
Baas  drum,  I.,  9S. 
Baas  horn,  bassoon  Basse,  I.,  96. 
Bass  Tlol,  I„  96.  244. 
Basset  horn,  I.,  96. 


Baseo  contlnuo,  T„  04. 
Bassoon,  I.,  06. 
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m>,  i„  Vt. 
Butlen  and  Bastlenne,  O..  11,  884. 
Bat.  The.  O.,  11,  9. 
Bfttellne,  I.,  97. 
BallBte,    Antolne   Bdonard,    B.,    i, 

390. 
Batsa,  or  hatao,  I.,  97. 
"  Batt)«  Crr  of  Freedom,"  A.,  120. 
"Battle  Hrmn  of  the  Repabllc," 

A.,  119. 
Battle  of  Hezam,  The,  O.,  II,  880. 
Bay  PBalm  Book,  eee  New  England 

Terelon  of  tbe  psalms. 
Hallo  In  Maschera,  II,  O.,  1,  2T0. 
Baraderea,  Les,  O.,  li,  88S. 
Bayard  a  La  Ferte,  O.,  11,  33S. 
Bas,  1.,  97. 

BuElnl,  Antonio ;  E.,  11,  1& 
Be,  I„  97. 
Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.,  compositions, 

A.,  802. 
portrait.  A.,  293. 
Bearnalse,  La,  O.,  it,  835. 
Beat,  T.,  70. 

Beating  time.  E..  I,  SSO-SSa 
Beatitudes,  The.  O.  M.,  243. 
Beatrice  and  Benedict.  O..  II,  336. 
Beatrice  -"I  Tenda,  O..  11,  336. 
Beantiful  Galatea,  The.  O.,  11,  S3S. 
Beaut;  Spot,  The,  O.,  II,  33S. 
Beanty  Btone,  Tbe,  O.,  11,  335. 
Becket,  Thomas  &,  anthor  and  com- 
,  116. 


FIdello,  O.,  I,  79. 
Mass  In  D  major,  O.  H.,  S27. 
Ulma  SolemnlB.  O.  M.,  291. 
Sonata  Appaslonata,  op.  No.  h7, 

T,.  214-220. 
Sonata  Pathetiqne,  op.  No.  13.  K., 

1,  32;  T.,  ]&fr-202. 
Bonata  Qnasf  Una  Fantasie,  op. 
No.  2,  or  Moonlight  Sonata, 
T.,  202-206.  288. 
WaldBteIn  SonaU,  op.  No.  Et3,  T., 
206-214. 
Beggar  Stndent.  The,  O..  II,  137. 
Baggar'B  lyre.  I.,  97. 
Beggar-a  Opera,  The,  A.,  246;  0„ 

1,41. 
Befchte,  Dte.  O..  II,  38S. 
Belden  Neffen,  Die,  (X,  11,  88S. 


Beldes  SdiOtBot,  Die,  O.,  II,  SStL 

Bellsaire,  O.,  I).  835. 
Beilsarlo,  O.,  II,  335. 
Bell.  I.,  98. 

early  production  of,  U  49,  Ba 

made  of,  L,  01. 
Bella  Donna,  or  The  Little  Beantr 
and  the  Great  Beaot.  O.,  il, 
336. 
Belle  Arsene,  La,  O.,  tl,  336. 
Belle  Kmne,  La,  O.,  1.  SOS. 
Belle  of  Uayfalr,  The.  O.,  11,  330. 
Bellerofonte,  O.,  11,  33S. 
Bellini,    Tlnceizo,    Norma,    O.,    I. 
13a 

I  Pnrltanl,  0.,  1,  153. 

La  Bonnambnla,  O.,  I,  121. 
Belhi  of  ComeTllle,  Tbe,  O.,  II,  97. 
Belmont  nnd  Gonatanze,  O.,  11,  836. 
"  Ben  Bolt,"  A.,  7& 
Bendyae,  I.,  93,  98. 
Benedict,  Sir  Jnllns,  F..  20(L 

The  Lily  of  Klllamey,  O.,  i,  2S7. 
Benedlctns,  O.  M„  304. 
Besnet  Sir  Wlfllam  Stemdale,  F., 

206. 
Benoloskl,  O..  II,  836. 
Bent,  I.,  98. 

Benvetitito  Cellini,  O.,  1.  178. 
Berenice,  O.,  il,  336. 
Bergere  Cbfttelalne,  La.  O.,  II,  336. 
Bergere,  Les,  O.,  II,  336. 
Berggelet.  Der,  O..  II,  336. 
Bergknappen,  Die,  O.,  II,  380. 
BerlloB,  Hector,  F.,  138;  I„  16,  IS, 
19 ;  O.  M.,  28. 

Benvennto  GelUnl.  O.,  I,  173. 

The  Damnation  of  Faust,  O.  H., 
161. 

portrait,  Maelcal  BlogB..  1.,  90i 

Requiem  maas,  O.  M.,  333. 

Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,  O.,  1, 
291. 
Betby,  O.,  II,  336. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  mnslcal  center.  A., 

229. 
Betmg    durch    Aberglanben,    Der, 

O.,  II,  336. 
Bettler  von  Samarkand,  Der,  0.,  II. 


Bettlerin  von 

O..  II,  s: 

Betty,  O..  II,  3 

Blanca.  (X,  11, 


Pont  dea  Arts,  Die, 
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BlHDca  e  Pemando,  0^  11,  83S. 
Biarritz.  0„  IL,  837. 
Bible  r^^al,  I.,  98. 
BIJou  Perdu,  Le,  O.,  II,  337. 
Bljnga  cither.  I.,  9B. 
Billee  Taylor,  O.,  11,  105. 
BillingB,   William,  America's  flrat 
composer.  A.,  291. 

orlgiual    compoeitlone.    A.,    102, 
103. 

publications.  A.,  292. 
Binary  form,  T^  179. 
Blon,  Os  It,  &S7. 
BIspbam,  David,  E,,  1,  30a 
BIwa,  I.,  go. 
Bizet,  Georges,  Carmen.  O.,  II,  17. 

portrait,  T.,  17. 
Blzng,  I.,  99. 

Black  Crook.  The,  O.,  II,  337. 
Black  Hnzzar.  Tbe,  O.,  II.  183. 
Blaise  et  Babet.  O.,  II.  337. 
Blaise  le  Savetler.  0„  II.  337. 
Blancbe  de  "Nevers,  O..  11,  337. 
Bluebeard,  O.,  il,  337. 
Blue-eyed  Sasao,  O.,  II,  337. 
BoabdII,  O.,  II,  337. 
Boat  harp,  I.,  90. 
Boccacio,  O.,  11,  01. 
Bobeme.  La,  O.,  11,  239. 
Bobemta,  composers  of,  F.,  167. 

dances  ol,  F.,  168. 

mnslc  of,  F..  160,  166. 
Bobemlan  Girl,  Tbe,  O.,  1.  207. 
Boleldleu,  Frangols  Adrlen. 

La  Dame  Blancbe,  O..  I.  101. 
Bolto,  Arrigo.  Meflstofelc,  O.,  1,821. 
Bolero,  T.,  186. 
Bombardon,  I,.  00. 
Bondman,  Tbe.  O..  II,  837. 
Bondura,  O.,  II,  337. 
Bon  FllB.  I*.  O..  II,  337. 
Bones,  I.,  100. 

Bonbomme  Jadis.  O..  11,  337. 
"  Bonnie  Blue  Flag."  A..  122. 
Bonaolr,  Monslenr  Pantnlon,  0„  'I, 

837. 
Boneolr,  Volson,  O.,  11,  337. 
Bonya,  I.,  03.  100. 
Boris  Godnnoff,  D.,  II.  337. 
Boston,  as  a  mnslcal  cEty.  A..  1. 

Academy  of  Mnslc,  A.,  104. 

first  public  concert  In,  A..  200. 

New    England    Conservatory   of 
Hwlc  A..  104. 


Boston  Acfidemjr  of  Hnslc,  Impor- 
tant service  rendered  by.  A.. 

21.  26,  193. 
organisation  and  plan  of,  A.,  19. 

2a 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  eou- 

talns,  I„  82. 
history  of,  A„  4,  276. 
Bostoalans,  company  of,  A.,  94. 

oH^n  of,  A.,  93. 
Bonffe  et  le  Talll«ar,  Le,  O.,  II,  338. 
Bouquet  de  I'lnfante,  Le,  O.,  11,  338. 
Booquetl^re,  La,  O.,  fl,  83a 
Bourgeois  de  Reims,  Le,  O.,  11,  338. 
Bourgeois  Gentllbomme,  Le,  O.,  II, 

338. 
Bowed  or  strelcb  either,  I.,  100. 
Bowing,  violin,  E.,  11,  81.34. 

pontlcello,  E.,  11,  SO. 
Box  flddte.  I.,  100. 
Boy  choir,  B.,  1,  345-361. 
Boyarina  Tera  Sbeloga,  O.,  II,  338. 
Brahms.  Johannes,  O.  M„  30. 
portrait,  T.,  49. 

The  German  Requiem,  D.  M.,  199. 

Tbe  Song  of  Deetlny.  O.  M.,  200. 

Brandenburger  in  BObmen,  Die,  0.. 

11,  338. 
Brass  luRtruments,  A.,  334 ;  L,  85. 

80;  T„  271,  272. 
Braaseor  de  Preston.  Le.  0„  II.  338. 
Braut  der  Gnomen,  Die,  O.,  II,  838. 
Brautmarkt  zu  HIra,  Der,  O.,  II, 

838. 
Bravo,  Le.  O..  H,  SSa 
Breath  management,  E.,  1,  252-266. 
Brlde«Iect,  Tbe,  O.,  II.  338. 
Bride  of  Messina,  The,  0.,  11.  338. 
Brlgantl,  I.  O.,  11,  838. 
BrIsetB.  O.,  11,  338. 
Britannlco.  O.,  11,  339. 
Broken  chord,  £.,  11,  54,  65. 
Brown,  Giles  Q..  Ualaysia,  F..  43- 

Sl. 
Bracb.  Max,  Annlnlua,  O.  M.,  217. 
Frlthjof .  O.  M.,  207. 
OdysseuB,  O,  M.,  211. 
Bruder  Lnstig,  O.,  11,  339. 
BrQlI,    Ignaz.   The    Golden   Cross, 

O..  II,  25. 
Bmneau,  A.,  Le  RSve,  O.,  11.  207. 
Bncclna,  I.,  100, 
Buck,  Dudley.  A..  168.  206 ;  O.  H- 

82. 
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Bnfflnidlki,  U  101. 

Bnddbii,  Der,  O.,  U,  889; 

BuKaku-blws,  L,  101. 

Bugle,  I.,  101. 

Bukk«boTi),  or  prlllarhorn,  I.,  101. 

Bullnrd,  Frederick  P.,  A.,  300. 

BudI,  I.,  101. 

Bnove  d'Antona.  II,  O.,  11,  339. 

Bnrgba,  O.,  II,  338. 

Bnrmah,  musical  ImtmmentB  ot: 

hnaU  I.,  141. 

khew,  I.,  161. 

khndra  katjayana-Tina,  or  ear 
mnndai,  I.,  Ifil. 

k7ee-zee,  I.,  15S. 

megTooDg,  I.,  162. 

OBce,  T.,  ITtS. 

pat-mah,  I.,  177. 

pattala,  I.,  177. 

pnkiay,  I.,  199. 

sar  muDdal,  I.,  208. 

Boong,  I..  214. 

than-bwln.  I.,  223. 

thro,  or  talan,  I.,  223. 

vrahte  kkoht,  I.,  248l 

ra-gwln,  L,  249. 
Burmese  gong,  llltu..  L,  77. 
Byakasbl,  I.,  102. 


Cabinet  The,  O.,  II,  S39. 
Cabinet  organ,  I.,  102. 
Cabrera,  La,  O.,  it,  339. 
Cacclnl,  OlDlto;    O.,  I,  2. 
Cadence,    EL,    II.   173-lTS,   273-281. 

370-3ra;  T.,  83.  176,  177. 
Cadi  Dupe,  Le.  0.,-Il,  339. 
Caduta  de  Decemviri,  La,  O..  il, 

339. 
CadnU  de  QIgantI,  La,  O.,  11,  339. 
Cagllostro.  O.,  II.  339. 
Caid,  Le,  O..  II,  340. 
Cain,  O..  ti,  840. 
Cajo  FabrlElo,  O.,  li,  340. 
Cajo  Mario,  O.,  II.  340. 
CalBBclone,  T..  102. 
Callfe  de  Bagdad.  Le.  O.,  it,  340. 
Calliope.  L.  102. 

Calve,  Rmma.  portrait,  O.,  11,  17. 
Calypoe.  O..  It,  340. 
CalTpso  and  Telemaclins,  O.,  11, 340. 
Camargo.  La,  O.,  II,  34a 
CBmbreh,  I.,  lOS. 


297. 
Campanelk),  II.  O.,  II,  84a 
Canada,  tolk-aougs  of,  F.,  Z 
Inatmrnents  of,  F„  241. 
moslc  In  Toronto,  F., 
musical  developmeut  In,  F.,  233. 
musical  or^anlzatlODX  of,  F.,  234- 

238. 
national  song  ot,  F.,  24a 
BOnge  of,  F.,  231,  232. 
Gandance,  O..  11,  34a 
Cane  iinte,  I.,  103. 
Cftoe  violin.  I.,  103. 
Canon,  O.  M.,  289,  290 ;  T.,  109,  118- 

122.  131,  132,  134,  138. 
Cantata.  The,  E.,  1,  372.  373 ;  O.  M^ 

34.  36 ;  T.,  311. 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Tbe,  O^    It, 

Canterlna',  La,  0„  II,  MX 

Canto.  B.,  1,  32,  38. 

Canaone,  T.,  14L 

Capltaiue  Fracasse,  Le,  O.,  II.  340. 

Capltaine  Henrlot.  Le,  O.,  II,  34a 

Cepltan,  El,  O.,  II,  S4a 

Caprice  de  Femme.  Un,  O.,  11,  341. 

Captain  Therese,  O.,  II,  341. 

Captir.  Le,  O.,  It.  341. 

Captive  la  the  Caacasas,  Tbe,  O., 

11,  34L 
Capuletl  ed  1  Uontecchl,  I.  O.,  It, 

341. 
Caque  du  Convent  Le,  0„  II.  341. 
Caravan  du  Calre,  La,  O..  II.  341. 
Carey,  Henry ;  F.,  204.  ■ 
Carillon.  1.,  103. 
Carllloimeur  de  BnigeB,  Le.  O.,  II. 

341. 
Carina,  O.,  11,  341. 
Carlastml,  Olacomo,  O.  tS„  ISy 
Carllne,  O..  II,  341. 
Carlo  Broecbf,  O..  tl,  341. 
Carmen,  O.,  II,  17. 
Carnaval  de  Teniae.  La,  O.,  tl,  341. 
Carol,  Chrlatmaa,  EL,  1.  374. 
Carro  dl  Fedelta  d'Amore,  O.,   II, 

841. 
Cartouche,  O..  ti.  341. 
CascEna,  i:,a,  O..  11,  341. 
Caallda.  0„  11.  341. 
Caeque  et  Ie«  Colonbes,  La,  O.,  II, 
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841. 
Castle  Sonare  Opera  Company,  A^ 

274. 
GaBtlea  Id  the  Air,  O.,  II,  341. 
Castor  and  Pollus,  0„  II,  341. 
CaUrina  Coraaro,  O.,  11,  342. 
Cathertne  Gra;.  O.,  11.  342. 
Catone  In  Utlca,  O.,  II,  342, 
Cavaoo,  I.,  104. 

Carallere  Erreute.  II.  O..  II,  392. 
CavBllerl  dl  Malta,  I,  O.,  II.  342. 
Cavallerla  Rostlcana,  O.,  II,  203. 
Cavalll  Pletro  Prencesoo,  O.,  I,  9. 
Caveme,  La,  O.,  II,  342. 
Cavonto,  I.,  104. 
Cecchlna  La.  ata  la  Buona  Fl^ln- 

ola,  O.,  11.  342. 
CeleaU.  I.,  104. 
Celestlne,  O.,  II.  342, 
Cembal  d'emore.  I.,  101. 
CeDdrilloD.  O..  II,  342. 
Ceuerentola,  La,  O..  11,  842. 
Cent  Vlergea.  Lee.  O.,  II.  342. 
Cepbale  et  Procrla,  O..  11,  342. 
CeirelaB,  I.,  105. 
Ceatl.  Marc  Aotonlo.  F„  92. 
Ceyloneie  band.  A,  Ulna,,  F.,  4& 
Cba-ablo,  I.,  105. 
Cbabbabeb.  I..  IOC. 
C^a^iblao,  I.,  105. 
Chadwick.  O.  W.,  American  com* 
posers.  A..  1-16  (cbapter  by). 
Chadwick,  George  Wbltfleld, 

Bcblevements  of,  A.,  14,  IB. 

best  works.  A.,  294. 

Rip    Tan   Winkle   overture,    A„ 
14.   15. 
Chaises  i  Portenrs,  Les.  O.,  II,  8^ 
Chalet  0.,  II.  342. 
Chalnmean.  I..  106. 
Chamber  mnsla 

appreciation,  T„  277-280. 

began  with  T..  278. 

graded  teachers'  gnlde,  B.,  I,  67. 

Inclndes.  T..  277. 

presented  hr  Mendelssohn  quin- 
tet club  of  Boston,  A.,  282. 
Chamber  Sonata,  T.,  197. 
Chambre  ft  Concber,  O.,  11,  342. 
Chambre  Oothlqne,  La,  O.,  II,  S42. 
Chang-gtm.  I.,  106. 
Cbaneon  de  Fortunio,  La,  O.,  II,  842. 


Chant,  B.,  II,  S63^«B. 

ambrosian,  B„  1,  S27. 

book  of  chants.  A.,  164^ 

development  of,  T.,  IB,  98,  97, 

double,  E.,  II,  367.869. 

fixed,  T.,  97. 

gregorlan,  E.,  I.  327. 

single.  E..  il,  364^66. 

Smedley'a  collection  of,  E..  1,  327. 
Cbant  de  la  Cloche,  O.,  11,  342. 
Chanteuse  VoIIte,  La,  O.,  II.  342. 
Chanting,  T.,  93,  94. 
Ghapeau  an  Rio.  Le,  O.,  It,  343. 
Chapeau  Chhiols,  I„  lOG. 
Chaperons  Blancs,  Les,  O.,  II,  343. 
Chapitre  Second,  Tx,  O.,  II,  843, 
Char.  Le.  O.,  II,  343. 
Charlatan,  The,  O.,  II,  848L 
Charles,  IL.  O.,  11,  843. 
Charlea  TI„  O.,  II,  348. 
Cbarp.  I.,  106. 
Charpentler.  Gustave. 

Louise,  O.,  II,  28a 

portrait.  Musical  Blogs.,  I,  1B4. 
Cbasaalgne,  Francis,  Falka,  O..  II. 

169. 
Chat  Botte,  La,  O.,  II.  848. 
Chat  Perdu.  Le.  O..  II.  848. 
Chateaa  de  La  Barbe-BIeue,  Le,  O., 

II.  343. 
Chatterton,  0„  II,  848. 
Chebeb  or  djoowak,  I.,  106. 
Cbekara,  I.,  106. 
Chonlnean,  Le,  O.,  II,  84S. 
Cheng,  I.,  loe. 

Chercheuse  d'BsprIt,  La,  O.,  II.  843. 
Cbembln,  O..  II.  343. 
Chemblnl.  Lulgl,  T.,  ICa 

Les  Deux  Jonmees,  O.,  I,  7S. 

Mass  hi  A,  O.  M.,  294. 
Cnieval  de  Bronze.  Le,  O.,  II,  84aL 
Cbl,  I.,  106. 

Chi  Bofre  Bperl,  O..  II.  344. 
Chlara  dl  Rosemberg,  0.,  11,  84S. 
Chicago,  establishment  of  perma- 
nent orchestra.  A.,  279. 

musical  festival  In.  A.,  224. 

musical  Institutions,  A.,  197,  223. 

opera  In,  A.,  24a 
Chicago  Musical  College,  founded, 

A„  197. 
ChlderlnK.  Jonas,  life  of.  A.,  818- 
820. 

plsno,  A.,  818, 
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Cbleftaln,  The,  O^  II,  S44. 

Chlen  dn  Jardinler,  Lfl,   0^11,844. 

Ch'lh,  I.,  106. 

Ch'ln,  I.,  106. 

Cblkn-no-koto,  I.,  100. 

GblU  Tolce.  EL,  I,  366. 

Clilldren  In  the  Wood,  Tbo,  0.,  U, 

GhUdren  of  the  FUtns.  The,  O,  il, 

344. 
Gbllperlc.  0.,  11,  844. 
Ch'ln  bIbd,  I.,  lOT. 
China,  Chinese  mnelc,  F.,  17-26;  L, 
81.  82. 
musical   instniments  of,  P.,  20- 
24,  28. 

Cheng.  I.,  108. 

ch'lh,  I.,  106. 

cb'hi,  I..  106. 

ch'ln  lion,  I.,  lOT. 

chn,  I..  107. 

dnng-ch'en,  I„  121. 

erh-h'alen,  or  hn-hn.  I..  122. 

feng-llng,  or  wind  belts,  I.,  128. 

halo-lo.  I.,  134. 

faao-t'nng,  I.,  130. 

bappn,  I.,  13S. 

hslao,  I..  142. 

hsnan,  I.,  142. 

bD'  cb'ln,  I.,  148. 

hwangtelh,  I.,  144. 

khi.  I.,  61. 

ko-tze,.!.,  1B3. 

koan-tzn,  I..  15G. 

lab  ch'bi.  I.,  166. 

la-pa.  cha-chlao,  tnngeo.  I.,  IGO. 

lo,  sn-lo,  tang-txe,  1„  156. 

I<M*n,  I.,  IBT. 

lo-tseih,  I..  157. 

mlntekl.  I^  164. 

mn-7n.  I.,  186. 

pa-chlao-kon,  I..  178. 

p-al-halao,  I.,  176. 

pang-kn,  I.,  176. 

phek,  L.  177. 

plai-paii,  I.,  ITS. 

plna,  I.,  169. 

po,  batag,  seaoa-po,  I.,  19& 

po-tn,  I.,  190. 

aon-hslen,  I.,  20B. 

ae,  I.,  200. 

ahnang  ch'ln,  I.,  212. 

sbna.  I.,  212. 

aiMU,  1,218. 


Cblna.  musical  Instnimenta  of : 
fao-ken,  I.,  218. 
fe  ch'lng,  I.,  2ia 


tsn-kn,  I..  228. 
tr,  I.,  230. 
wel-ahon.  L,  248. 
rang-ch'ln,  I„  2S0. 
Tlng-ko,  I„  251. 
TV,  U  251. 
jveh,  I.,  251. 
Tneb-ch'ln,  I.,  252. 
Tung-chnng,  I..  252. 
mng-lo,  I.,  292. 
m-tl,  yn-heiao,  I.,  262. 
TocaJ  mnalc  of,  F..  25. 
Chlnchichl,  I.,  la 
Chlneee  Honermoon,  O.,  11,  344, 
Cblng,  I..  107. 
Cblnila,  I.,  107. 
ChlUrra  bettente,  1.,  107. 
Chltarrone,  I.,  107. 
Chlttlfca.  I„  107. 
Choir.  T„  312.  S16. 
Bach  choir  of  Betblehem,   Pa.. 

A.,  228. 
bor.  A.,  162.  164,  169;  E„  1.  S46- 

861. 
Bplactqial  chnrdi,  E.,  1,  845-391. 
genera  tlf  adopted.  A.,  157. 
Ideal,  E..  1,  355-356. 
Jewish  temple,  E.,  1,  351,  SKS>. 
leaders  of  pariah  cbolra.  A..  158. 
most  satisfactory  fona  of.  A., 

172. 
music  snng  by  early  choirs.  A., 
161. 


Tested,  A.,  170. 
TOlnnteer,  E.,  1,  83a^45. 
Choir      and      choral      condnctlnfE, 
books  of  reference  on,  EL,  1, 
374. 
direction,  EL,  I,  S25-327. 
director,  B.,  1,  325,  331,  330. 
books  of  reference  for,   SL,   I. 
874-376. 
rehearsal,  SL,  l,  331.  332,  330^44. 
boy,  SL,  I,  34&^m 
Ideal.  EL,  1,  86frW7. 
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eO;  T.,  287,  288, 
portrait,  Moalcal  Bloga^  I,  218. 
Choral     music,     see    cborns     and 

choral  moslc. 
Chords,  E..  1,  18,  21.  24-26,  37,  M; 
B.,  il,  52-5S,  178-188  19&-281 : 
T.  71,  7^*8. 
attendant,  BL,  11,  360^ 
broken,  E..  II,  144. 
chromatic  E„  11,  327-SS5. 
chromattc-tendency,   £!>,  II,  265> 

273. 
canaonant,  E.,  11,  180. 
diatonic,  E..  II,  249-204. 
diHDiiiant  seventh,  E.,  II,  220,  828, 

829,  T.,  76. 
tree  color  E.,  11,  335-344. 
harmonic,  E.,  11,  154. 
of  the  seventh.  T.,  TB,  265,  280. 
mbonllnate,  B,,  11,  238-241. 
Chonie,  I.,  107. 

ChoniB  and   Choral  MobIc,  B.,    I, 
325-87S. 
appreclaUou,  T.,  308^19. 
Canadian,  F.,  237, 
choir,  T.,  812-815. 
choral  alnglnK,  A.,  81,  87. 
dtoral  BocletlM,  O.  M„  5,  7-9. 
church  cantata,  T.,  311. 
Flimlsh,  P.,  182. 
hrmns,  T.,  810.  811. 
Ideal  choruB,  T.,  313,  314. 
importance  of  vocal  muBlc,  T.. 

808,  309. 
oratorio.  T.,  811,  812. 
origin  of  choral  mnalc,  T.,  809, 

810. 
reqnlrementB    of    good    choms 

work.  T.,  31ft31». 
requisite    dements    of    a    good 
chorus,  T..  315,  316. 
Chotnltchlyerog,  I„  107, 
Chrlstlanta,  music  In,  P.,  188,  180. 
Christmas,  cantatas  for,  E.,  I,  878. 
carols,   B.,   1,  374, 
organ  mgolc  for,  E..  1,  400. 
Cbrlstmae  Oratorio,  The.  O.  M.,  57. 
CbrlstofoII,    Slgnor    Bartbolemeo, 

I.,   75. 
ChrtstofOTO  Colombo,  O..  ti,  344. 
Chrtstns,  O.,  II,  844;  O.  M..  18S. 
Cbrlat;,  Bdwlo  F,;  A^  ST. 


Christy,  George  W.,  A.,  67. 
Chromatic  modalatlon,  T.,  87,  88. 

notes,  E.,  II,  2G4-255. 

scale,  E.,  1,  66 ;  T.,  41,  61. 

signs,  E.,  11,  116. 

tendency-chords,  E,,  It,  26S-27a 

tones.  notaUon  of,  E.,  II,  260-258. 
signs  indicating,  T.,  44. 
Chrotta,   I.,   107. 
Chn,    I.,    107. 
Church  music,  EL,  1,  826-329. 

American,  A.,  147,  1«,  160,  161, 
164,  166,   168,  171. 

boy  choir,  B.,  il,  345-361. 

change  tn,  T.,  124,  125. 

development  of,  T.,  16,  54,  92,  03, 

OS.  oa 

development  of  th«  mass,  O.  M., 

275-304. 
during  fourth  century,  T.,  94. 
early.  P.,  T6. 
edict  for  forbidding  dlscaut  In, 

T.,  111. 
Episcopal   church   choir,    B.,   11, 

345-361. 
GermBD.  SL,  I,  863-366. 
InUuence   on    religions    life,   T^ 

343-346. 
Jewish  temple  choir,  B.,  t,  364- 

365. 
Latin,  B.,  1,  862. 
Roman    Catholic    church    choir, 

B.,   1,   354-365. 
Russian,  E.,  I,  362. 
Church  organist.  A.,  307,  SOS;  EL, 

1,  325. 
Chnrob    solo,    first   BUggestlon    of, 

A,.  144. 
Church  sonata,  T.,  167. 
Old,  Le,  O.,  li,  344. 
CIgale,  et  le  Fonrml,  La,  O.,  11, 

344. 
CIIEe,  PranQola,  Adrlenne  Lecoov- 

reur,  O.,  II.  306. 
Clmarosa,     Domenico,     II     Hatrl- 

monlo  Segreto,  O.,  I,  71. 
Clmarosa.  O.,  11,  344. 
Cincinnati  college  of  music,  A„  198. 
festival  association.  A.,  191. 
Haydn  society.  A.,  221. 
symphony  orchestra.  A.,  280. 
CInna,  O.,  II,  344. 
Cinq-Hars,  O.,  11,  344. 
Clicaaalan  Bride,  The,  O,  It,  81A. 
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Ctrcam«ime,  La,  Oh  li.  344. 

Circe,  O..  18. 

Circe  ed  Uline,  0„  11,  S44. 

Circus  Girl,  The,  O.,  11,  344. 

Clro  In  BabllonlB,  O.,  li,  S4B. 

Giro  RlconoHclQto,  O.,  U,  84D. 

CItbara,  U   10& 

Cither.   U  108- 

Cittern,  I^  108. 

GIvU   Wsr    (n.    8.),  Inflnence   of 

music  upon  Boldlen  dnrlng, 

T„  343. 
BOngs  of,  A,.  lie-J27,  180,  181. 
Clandeetlne  Marriage,  The,  0„  1, 

71. 


34S. 

Clarinet.  L,  108. 

ClaBslcal  mosic,  fonns  of,  T^  221. 
meaniiiK  of  term,  F.,  144 ;  T^  221. 

Classical  overture,  T.,  228. 

Claude  Dnral,  or  Love  and  lar- 
ceny. Oh  II,  346. 

Clandtne,  O.,  11,  3». 

Claadlne  von  ViU&bella,  O.,  11,  S45. 

ClandlnB  CBsar,  O..  11,  84S. 

ClaTlcembalo  vertlcale,  I^  111. 

Clavichord,  E^  I,  Tl ;  U,  94.9? ;  U 
74,  109. 

Clavtctheriom,  !«  110. 

Clavier,  I.,  111. 

Clavlharp.  U  111. 

Cle  d'Or,  La,  O.,  II,  84fi. 

Clefs.  B.,  II,  112;  T.,  86.  87. 

ClementI,    Mnslo,   founder  of  our 
brilliant    modem    style    of 
piano  playing,  T.,  8. 
Oradne  ad  PamasBom,  E.,  I,  66. 

OlemenzB  de  Tito,  La,  O^  II,  S46. 

Cleoflde,  O.,  11,  846. 

Cleopatra,  O.,  11,  346. 

Clochette,  La,  O.,  11,  84fi. 

Coda,  Th  164-170. 

OohKD,  Geoi^  U.,  contrlbntlona  to 
popular  music,  A.,  97. 

Col  legno,  G.,  11,  CA 

Golangee,  I.,  111. 

Colerldge^Taylor,  Samuel;  A^  66; 
O.  M.,  82. 

College,  see  Moatc  Id  Collie. 
glee  club,  T^  38T.SS& 

Colomba,  O^  II,  840. 

CtokMDbci,  La,  a.  U,  846. 


Colon.  El,  O.,  11.  346. 
Cokinle.  La,  O..  11,  S4S. 
ColooeUo.  II,  O..  II,  34S. 
Color,  notation  of,  K,  II,  166,  106. 

In  a  ehigle  tone,  B.,  11,  163. 

In  combinations  of  tone,  E.,  If, 
164. 
Colporteur.  Le;  ou,   L'Eofant   tin 

BUcheron.  O.,  II,  345. 
"  Columbia,"  A^  106. 
"  Colnmbla,  the  Oem  of  the  Ocean," 

A.,  lie. 
Comma,  Pythagorean,  T.,  41. 
Gompoeers  of  mnalc,  American,  A., 
1-15.  291-803. 

Bohemian,  A.,  166, 167. 

Danish,  F.,  177. 

English,  Th  197-1991 

Flnnleh.  T„  181. 

French,  F.,  129-134. 

Oennan,  F-  117-124. 

HunKarlan.  F.,  161. 

IrlBh,  F.,  216. 

lUllan,  Fh  9048. 

Polish,  Fh  167-168. 

RnsBlan,  F^  l8S-loa 

Bpanlsh,  F„  246,  24T. 
Oomte  de  Carmagnole,  Le,  O^  H. 

Comte  Ory,  Le,  Oh  11,  346. 
Concert,  concert  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  A^  207. 
first  announcement  of  a  public 

concert  In  America,  A.,  20S. 
free,  T.,  335-37. 

growth  of  concert  life  In  Ameri- 
ca, A.,  213. 
sacred  concert.  A..  211. 
Concert  a  la  Cour,  Le,  on  La  Deb- 
utante, Oh  II,  346. 
Cmcert  Interrompn,  Le,  Oh  II,  846. 
Concert  singer's  career.  The,  EL,  I, 
80S. 
viols,  B..  II,  8&«a 
Concerts  and  Oratorloa,  A,  206-230. 
Concertina,  In  111. 
OoucertoB,  E.,  I,  384. 
Coach.flhell  trumpet,  In  111. 
Condor,  O.,  11.  34& 
Conductor.  E„  I.  331,  834. 
Confldraces,  Lea,  O.,  II,  346. 
Conn,  Gbarles  O. ;  A.,  334. 
Coonfitable  de  Cllsson,  Le,  0„  U, 
846. 
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GoDradIn  v.  Schwaben,  O^  <1,  846. 
ConBerratorlM  of  MtiBic,  American, 
A^  194-199. 

Hungarian  conservatoir.  ?-  101  ■ 

FarlB  conseiT&toIre,  F.,  134. 
Consonance  of  Intervale,  T^  68. 
CoQBtantlne,  T.,  93. 
ConBtaiixa  e  Fortezsa,  O.,  if,  316. 
"  CoUBtltutlon  and  Querrlere,"  A., 

129. 
Cwsnelo,  0„  II,  346. 
Conte  d'Avrll,  O.,  II.  340. 
Contea  d'Hofnnann,  Lea,  O.,  II,  121. 
OiMiteau  d'Amalfl,  Id,  0„  11,  846. 
OontrabandlBta,  O.,  il,  340. 
Contrabass,  double  baas,  I.,  IISL 

Tlol,  I„  IIS. 
Oontrabassoon,  I.,  113. 
Contralto,  E.,  i,  320. 
Contrapuntal,  E.,  i,  327. 
Contrast,  E.,  I.  268,  278-280. 
OwTerse,  Frederick  Shepard,  life 
and  compositions.  A.,  10-12, 
397. 
Convlto.  II,  O.,  II,  346. 
Goppeila,  ou  La  Fllle  anz  Tenx  d' 

Email.  O.,  11,  346. 
Cor  AnKlala.  I„  113. 
-Cor  de  cbassee,  bncbet,  I.,  114. 
Cor  omnltonlqne,  I.,  115. 
Cora.  O.,  II,  346. 
Cordelia,  O..  il,  34S. 
Corlolano,  0„  il,  346. 
Oorlsandre,  O.,  II.  346. 
Comellns,  Peter,  Der  Barbler  tou 

Bagdad,  O..  1,  267. 
Cornelius  Schntt,  O.,  II,  847. 
Comepype,  I„  114. 
Comet,  I..  114. 

a  bouqnln,  I.,  115. 

-trompe,  I.,  115. 
Cometto  eurro,  L,  116. 

dlrltto,  I„  lis. 

mnto,  I.,  IID. 

torto,  I..  IIB. 
Comlcyll,  I..  116. 
Coroo  dl  bassetto.  I.,  115. 

torto,  f.,  lis. 
Cornopean,  I.,  116, 
Comn,  I.,  116. 
Corona,  La,  O.,  II,  847. 
Corrado  d'Altamura,  O.,  tl.  347. 
Corregldor,  Der,  O..  11.  347. 
Corsaro,  II,  O.,  II,  347. 


Ooaaqoe,  La,  O,.  II,  347. 
Cosl  fan  Tntte.  O.,  II,  847. 
CoBlmo,  O..  11.  347. 
Cotton,  Rev.  John,  Issued  a  treat- 
ise on    tlie   singing   of   tbe 
psalms,  A.,  143.  144. 
OoonterpolDt,  T.,  91-132. 

canon,  T.,  109,  119-122; 

definition  of,  T.,  ISO. 

first  appearance  of,  T.,  80. 

free,  E..  S27. 

Imitation,  T.,  119,  120. 

plain,  T.,  132. 

science  of,  F.,  129. 

simple  and  donble.  T.,  ISO. 

triple  and  quadruple.  T.,  181. 
Counter-subject,  T.,  167-109. 

definition  of,  T.,  167. 

second  counter-subject,  T.,  158. 

subject  and  counter-subject,  T., 
157. 
Coupe  du  Rol  de  Thnlfi,  La,  O.,  !l, 

347. 
Cour  de  C«IImene.  La,  O.,  fl.  347. 
Courante.  T.,  183. 
Court    Theatre,    Weimar,    frontis- 
piece, T. 
Courte  dchelle.  La,  O.,  il,  347. 
CoTent  Garden   Theatre,    London, 

frontispiece,  O.  M. 
Oox  and  Box,  O.,  II,  S47. 
Creation,  The,  O.  M.,  119. 
Credo,  O.  M„  303. 
Creole,  La,  O.,  li,  34T. 
Crescendo,  B.,  I,  3S5. 
Cricket  on  tbe  Hearth,  The,  O.,  II, 

Crlsplno,  O.,  t.  247. 

Critics,  musical.  A.,  303-307. 

Croclato  In  Egltto.  II,  O.,  il,  348. 

Croemts,  O.,  II,  348. 

Crombom.  I„  116. 

Cross  and  the  Crescent,  Tbe,  O.,  II, 

Crowd,  I.,  116. 

Crown  Diamonds,  The,  O.,  II.  348. 

Cmcbe  CassSe,  La,  O.,  II.  348. 

Crult,  I.,  116. 

Crusaders,    influence  uimn   music, 

T.,  106. 
Crusaders,  The   (cantata).  O.  M., 

189. 
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Cuckoo,  I^  11& 

"  Cumberland's  Crew,  The,"  A„  130. 

Cnpld'a  R«T«Dge,  O.,  II,  JH8. 

Ctirtoao  iDdlacretto.  II.  O^  U,  31& 

CrmlMla,  I.,  61,  lie. 

CnoMa,  or  Tbe  Uaglc  Thimble,  O.. 

II.  84& 
Crmon,  a  il,  Stf. 
Cynm  and  KuMuidni.  O.,  II,  34& 
Cjtbtoe  AMles«e,  O..  II,  84& 
Csar  and  tlie  Carpenter,  Tbe,  O.,  1, 

170. 
Cur  nod  Zlmmermann,  0„  I.  179. 


Dabbona,  L.  IIT. 

Da-daiko,  L,  117. 

Dair,  I.,  118. 

Dafne,  O.,  II,  34S. 

Da^llan,  Arahas  T„  Trntay,  F, 

Dabardi,  L.  118. 

Dalrl,  L,  11& 

DaldToehl,  I.,  118. 

Dallbor,  0„  II.  34a 

Dalnka,  I„  11& 

Dalway  barp,  UIivl,  L,  187, 

Damam,  L,  118. 

Dame  Blancbe.  La,  O.,  1,  101. 

Dame  de  Uonaoreaa,  La,  0„  II,  348. 

Dame  de  Plqne,  La,  O..  II,  849. 

Dame  dn  Lac,  Lb.  0„  11,  349. 

Dame  IHTlalble,  Le,  O..  II.  349. 

Damnation  of  Fanat.  Tbe,   O.,   II, 

849:  O.  M..  161. 
Damon  and  PhtUida,  O.,  11,  349. 
DamroBch,    Frank.    Mnalc    In    tbe 
PnWIc  Schools,  A..  17-37. 

Leopold;  A..  220.  221,  242. 
Danaldea,  Lee.  O.,  II.  349. 
Dance.  Bobemlan,  F.,  166l 

German,  F..  111. 

Hnngarian,  P.,  ISO,  169. 

Irtsb,  F.,  214. 

Italian,  F.,  86-90, 

Foltab,  F.,  166,  168. 

BcandlneTlan,  F.,  174. 

Boclal  Importance  tu  blatorr  of 
ciTlltzation.  T.,  2S4,  2S6. 

Bwedlab,  F..  183. 

mnslc,  T.,  181-191. 
Dante  Le,  O..  11,  840. 
Daphne,  O,  II,  84ft 


DapbRis  et  Aktanadnre,  O,.  U,  34A. 
Dardanoa.  O..  il.  34a 
DarabovkkA.  I..  ii& 
Daa  War  Icfa,  C,  U,  340. 
Daosbter  of  8L  Mark,  The,  O.,  11. 

3ttL 

Daughter  of  tbe  Besbnent,  Tbe,  CK, 

1,  183. 
Darld.  Ferdinand.  EL,  II.  7. 
Darldbarfe,  I„  118l 
Darere,  or  dahareh.  I„  llgL 
De  Koren.  B^lnald;  A„  OS. 

Bobln  Hood,  O.,  It.  lOa 
D«a,  C  11,  348. 
DeboHBy,  Claodb 

Pelieoe  et  H«l«ande.  O.,  U.  283. 
Defender,  Tbe,  0„  U,  34fc 
Deff,  U  110. 
Degree,  K,  II.  111. 
Deldamla.  O.,  II.  34a 
Dellbes.  Leo.  Lakni«,  O.,  II,  IGQL 
pellla.  O..  II.  34a 
Dellre,  on  Lea  Snltea  d'Une  Brrenr, 

Le,  C  11,  3W. 
Demente^  La,  O.,  11,  3SO. 
Demetrlo,  0„  II.  SIM. 
Demofoonte,  O..  II,  3S0. 
I>emolBel1e  d'Honnenr,  La,  O..   II, 

360. 
Demon,  Tbe,  O.,  II,  13. 
Demon  de  la  NnIt,  Le,  O.,  II,  800. 
Demonlo,  II,  O.,  11,  13. 
Demophon.  O.,  11,  8B0. 
Den-den-da Iko,  I.,  lia 
Denmark,  art-mnslc  of,  F„  178. 
compoaera  of,  F„  177. 
folk-mnsic  of,  r„  17flL 
Denys  le  Tyran  Slaltre  d*Ax>le  1 

Corlntbe,  O.,  tl.  3S0. 
Deprea.  JoHjnln.  Flemlab  compoeer, 

T.,  123,  ISO,  140. 
Der  Tod  Jeeu,  O.  M..  US. 
Derrlxb  drum,  I.,  119. 
E>eeeret.  O.,  II,  360. 
Deaertffnr,  Le,  O.,  11,  300. 
Deasane,  Antolne ;  F.,  288. 
Desans.  I.,  lia 
Dentecbe   Llederkrans,  New  York 

city,  A„  229. 
Denx  Areree,  Lee.  O.,  II,  300. 
Denz  Bllleta,  Lee.  O.,  II,  390, 
Denx  Famillea,  Lee,  O.,  It,  80a 
Denx  a^ttlUxunmea,   Lm,  O.,    11. 
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Deox  Jonrn^efl,  Les,  0„  1,  75. 
Deux  Maris,  Les,  O.,  II,  800. 
Deux  Nults.  Lea,  O.,  II,  SCU. 
Deux  Helnes.  Les,  0„  II,  350. 
Deux  Salem,  Lea,  O.,  II,  300. 
Deux  Bergents,  Lee,  O.,  M,  3S0. 
Deux  SiBuni  JnmelleB,  Les,  O.,  11, 

3sa 

Deux  SulBses,  Les,  O.,  II,  350. 
Deux  Voleurei,  L«s.  O.,  11,  351. 
Development  of  mass,  O.  M.,  2IS- 
301. 

muBlcal  luBtruments,  I,,  31-88. 

oratorio,  O.  M.,  11-30. 

orchestra,  1.,  9-30. 

pianoforte  tecbDlc,  T„  7-13. 

the  opera.  O.,  I,  16-40. 
Devil's  Bridge.  The,  O.,  II,  301. 
Devll'fi  In  It,  The,  O.,  11,  301. 
Devln  du  Village,  Le,  O.,  II,  351. 
Dhola,  1.,  119. 
Dholaka,  I.,  119. 
DIable  A  I'&nle.  Le,  O.,  II,  301. 
DIable  ft  Qnatre,  Le,  O.,  11.  361. 
DIable  a  Seville,  Le,  O..  11,  301. 
DIsdeste,  O.,  II,  351. 
Dlaua  and  Bndymlon,  O.,  II,  8S1. 
Diana  von  Solange,  0„  11,  ^1. 
Dlapbony,  T.,  08. 
Dlarmld,  O.,  11,  851. 
Diatonic  t^hord.  B.,  II,  249-204. 

barmonr,  freedom  In,  EL,  11,  310- 
322. 

scale,  T.,  41. 
DlaToIe  n  Qoattro.  It,  O.,  11,  801. 
DIbdiD,  Charles:  A..  101 ;  F.,  MS. 
Dlcbter  nnd  Welt,  O.,  11,  301. 
Dick.  O..  II,  301. 
DIchBbadet,  Die,  O.,  11.  352. 
DIcklDSoD,  Edward,  Oratorio  Per- 
formance    In     Europe    and 
America,  O.  M.,  1-10. 
Diction,  E.,  i.  282,  283. 
Dido  and  .Eneae.  O.,  II,  302. 
Didone  Abbandonata,  O.,  II,  S02. 
Dies  Ine.  O.  M..  800. 
Dleo  et  la  Beyadfire,  Le.  O.,  fl.  302. 
Dleux  de  la  Folre,  Lea,  O.,  II,  352. 
DlBero,  I.,  119. 

Dilettante  d'Avtgon,  Le,  O..  tl,  362. 
Dlmtnlahed  aermth  chord,  BL,  11, 


Dlmpllplto,  or  nagare,  I.,  llS. 
Dlnorah,  O.,  11,  352. 
DlBcant,  edict  forbidding  dlscant  In 
church  mnilc,  T.,  111. 
supra  llbrum,  T„  113,  114. 
DlBgrasle  d'Amore,  Le,  O.,  II,  80Z 
DlBpersElone  dl  Fllene,  La,  0„  II, 

302. 
Dlaaonance  of  chorda,  T.,  79,  80. 
of  Interrala,  T„  68,  84. 
returning,  T.j  80. 
Dissonant  chord,  B.,  II.  180, 228-230. 
DIstmsEloDe  dl  Geruaalemme,  La, 

O.,  II,  302. 
Dltal  harp,  I,  119. 
DltBOQ,  Oliver,  music  pub.,  A.,  340. 
"  Dixie,"  A.,  123. 

Dixon.  Qeorge  WaabittKton,  pioneer 
of  American  minstrelaj.  A., 

es. 
DJamlieb,  C,  II,  SOS. 
DJouwak.  I„  119; 
Dobachl.  I.,  12a 
Do  bfoehl,  I„  120. 
Docteur  Magnus,  Le,  O.,  il,  862. 
Doctenr  Ox.  Le,  C,  II,  352. 
Docteur  Tamtam,  I^e,  O.,  II,  852. 
Doctor  of  Alcantara,  The,  O.,   II, 


Dollj  DolUra,  Mlas,  C,  tl.  358. 
Dolly  Varden,  C,  11,  363. 
Dolmetsch,  Arnold ;  B.,  11,  71-106. 
Dolorei,  La,  O.,  11,  363. 
Dombeg,  I.,  120. 
Double  flat,  B..  11,  110. 
Dominant  ninth  chord,  G..  II,  229. 

seventh,  E.,  1,  20.  27;  T.,  TO. 

Kveatb  chord,   E^,   II,  229,  328; 
82ft 
Double  sharp,  B.,  II,  110. 
Domino  Noir,  Le,  O.,  II,  363. 
Don  Bncefalo,  C,  II,  363. 
Don  Carlos.  O.,  11,  303. 
Don  Ctear  de  Bazan,  O.,  II,  303. 
Don  Chlaotte,  O.,  II,  S53. 
Don  Giovanni.  O..  I.  63. 
Don  Jnan,  O.,  1.  63, 
Don  Paaqnale,  0..  I.  203. 
Don  Quixote,  O.,  11,  368. 
Don   Bebastlen,   Rol  de  Portugat, 
C  11.  803. 
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Doaalda,  Panlliw,  F^  24a 
DoDlzetd,  OBtano. 

DoQ  Puquele,  O^  i,  208. 

La  FavorlU.  O.,  I,  1S7. 

La  rille  dn  Beglmest  O.,  I,  188. 

L'BliaIr  d'Amonr,  O.,  1,  ]37. 

Linda  dl  Gbamoanl,  O^  1.  191. 

Lncla  dl  Lammennoor,  O.,  1, 161. 

LncreEla  BorgU.  O..  t,  149. 
DiHiaa  del  Lago.  La,  O.,  II,  S63L 
Doratlce,  O..  11,  8S3. 
Dorf  Im  Ocblrge,  Dsa,  O.,  II,  8BSL 
DarOmrbler,  Dcr.  O.,  11.  8S3. 
Dorflunri.  Eler.  O.,  11,  8IA, 
Dorrmtulkanten,  Dle^  O..  II,  804. 
Dorl,  La.  O.,  11,  S64. 
Dorlclea,  O.,  11,  8D4. 
Dorloda.  0„  II,  BM, 
DoriB,  0.,  II,  BH. 
Dorje,  I.,  120. 

Donnmir  Bvellle,  Lc.  O.,  11,  854. 
DomrOaclMn,  0„  II,  804. 
Dorothy,  O.,  II,  S64. 
Doaa,  L,  120L 
Doabo,  I..  12a 

Dot  de  Siuette.  La,  O.,  II,  SS4. 
Dotekn.  I.,  120. 
Double  ban,  I.,  120; 
Double  BMhelle,  La,  O.,  II,  864. 
Dot  «  Amore  Pletft,  O.,  11,  8S4. 
Dowland,  John,  Bogllah  compoMC, 

r.,  190. 
Drtgon  flute,  I^  laOi 
Dras<Hi  of  Waatler,  Tbe,  O.,  II, 

8SS. 
Dragoiw  de  Tlllars,  Lea,  O.,  II,  364. 
Dramatic  soprano,  EL,  I,  820. 

tenor,  B.,  1,  S21. 
Drame  en  1770,  Dn,  0.,  11,  800. 
Drapler.  Le,  O.,  II,  SOB. 
Dream  of  Genmtlna,  The,  O.  U., 

203. 
Drel  Ptntoe,  Die,  O.,  11,  886. 
Drllbu,  or  dorJe,  I.,  120. 
Drat  og  Uarak,  O.,  11.  800. 
Dram,  among  the  tribes  of  Africa, 
T.,  840,  841. 

Indian,  A..  44. 

negro.  A..  00. 

of  Central  Afrlra,  T.,  10. 

of  the  AztecB.  r„  e. 

origin  of,  I.,  43,  68,  64. 

elde,  I.,  212. 

tonor,  L,  222. 


Dnbola,    damit    Francola   Tlieo- 
dore;  B.,  1,  38a 

Dnbraw«U,  O.,  II,  355. 

Doc  d'Albe,  Le,  O.,  11,  305. 

Doc  d'Okmne,  Le.  O.,  It,  3QS. 

Dadelaa^^pfelfer  Svanda,  Der,  0„ 
II,  305. 

Dndok.  I.,  12a 

Dndnkt.  I.,  12a 

Dne  Oontease,  I,  D.,  II,  StXL 

Dne  Foecarl.  I,  O.,  II.  3S6. 

Dne  Oemelll,  I,  O.,  II.  355. 

Dne  Illnatri  Rlvall,  I,  O.,  II,  SSQ. 

Duenna,  O.,  II,  3S0l 

Duet,  Blnglng  of.  A.,  IflS. 

Dnlay,  Gnlllanme,  French  compos- 
er, T..  iia 

Dnff,  I.,  121. 

Dnkaa,    Paul,    Arlana    et    Barbe- 
Blene,  0„  II.  3ia 

Dulcimer,  I^  73,  121. 

Dnng-ch'en,  L,  121. 

Dnnatable.   John,   Etngllib   cootra- 
pmitlst,  T.,  117,  118L 

Duplex  bora,  I..  121. 

Duration,  B.,  II,  loa 
notation  of,  B.,  11,  138,  134-lBa 

Dflrer  In  Tenedig,  a.  11,  366. 

Dnetan.  Saint,  F.,  190. 

DToMk,  Antonin;  F.,  IST;  O.  H., 

3a 

portrait  Hnalcnl  Blog.,  I,  272. 
The  Bpectre'a  Bride,  O.  H.,  231. 
The  Btabat  Mater,  O.  M.,  355. 
Dwe  Tdovy,  O.,  II,  309. 
Dwlght,  John  8.,  American  music- 
al critic.  A.,  803. 
Dwlght,  Timothy,  writer  of  patri- 
otic songs.  A.,  106. 
Dynamics,  exercises  In  notation  of, 
B.,  11,  102. 
general,  B.,  11,  lOa 


I, 

Bastem  Europe,  F..  151-180. 
Ban  Marvelllenee.  L',  O..  11,  882. 
Ebreo,  L'.  O.,  II.  382. 
Bchellte,  I.,  121. 
Echo  et  NarclBse,  O..  II,  SSa 
Bclair,  L',  O.,  11,  S8& 
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]  Le  Bame- 
velt  Francala,  0„  11,  883. 
tbcowals  de  Chatou,  L',  O^  II,  383. 
Bddf,  Hiram  ClareDce,  celebrated 
American  organlHt,  A^  S08. 
Eddystone,  O.,  It,  358. 
Edgar,  O.,  II,  3G6. 
EdiBon.  Thomas  A.;  A„  887. 
Ednardo  e  ChrlRtlna,  Oh  II.  S66. 
EdacatlOD,  miulcal,  A.,  17S-203. 
In  mDBic,  definition  of,  E.,  1,  19; 
ontllne  of,  B.,  I.  54-68. 
Education  Hanqnfe,  O.,  II,  383. 
Edwin  and  Angelina,  or  The  Ban- 
ditti, O.,  II,  366. 
EgmoDt  O.,  it,  S66. 
Bgnit.  first  lyre,  I..  44. 
knowI«d|!e  of  music  In,  I„  48. 
names  of  mnalcal  InstmmeDts; 
argbool,  I^  62. 
bent,  U  a& 
Irnnl,  I.,  101. 
dervish  dram,  I.,  119; 
Shigral,  I.,  1S9. 
tate.  I.,  157. 
Irre,  U  ISB. 
magadls,  I.,  161. 
mamm,  l^  lei. 
maroavane,  I.,  162. 
nanga,  I.,  167. 
norfe,  I.,  170. 
sa  fa  fir,  I..  204. 
sefal,  seba.  snbl,  I.,  20B. 
ststmm,  1.,  218. 
mmmarah,  I^  2&4. 
Eheme  Pferd,  Das,  O..  II,  858. 
EIn  Feldl^er  In  Bchleslen,  O.,  II, 

366. 
EIn'  Feete  Bnrs,  O.  M^  46. 
Elne  Nacht  In  Venedig,  O.,  II,  306. 
Eisteddfod,  the  Welsh,  r.,  227,  228. 
Eka-tara,  I.,  121. 
Ekirel.  I„  121. 

Ekkdiard,  the  Honk,  O.,  il,  866. 
Elaine.  O^  11.  366. 
Electra.  O..  II,  SSO. 
Eleke,  I.,  122. 
ElementB,  Les,  O^  U,  867. 
Elena  and  Malvlna,  O^  11,  867. 
Eleonora,  O..  II,  307. 
Elgar,  Sir  Edward ;  O.  H.,  81,  82. 
The  Apostles,  O.  BL,  261. 
The  Dream  of  Oeronttoe,  O.  H^ 


Elgar,  Sir  Edward. 
The  Kingdom.  O.  KL,  2881 
portrait,  O.  M.,  26S. 
Elijah,  O.  M.,  IBS. 
El  ond,  K  122. 
Eaipels,  Eh  II,  835-344. 
Ellse  and  Clandlo,  O^  II,  867. 
Bllsa,  on  IjC  Voyage  an  Mont  Ber- 
nard, O.,  11.  807. 
Bllslr  d'Amonr,  L',  O.,  I,  187. 
Eliza.  O..  II.  367. 
BlsoD,  LoiilB  C ;  A.,  806. 
Elryn,   Myrtle,   American  planlet, 

A.,  306. 
Emerald  lale.  The.  or  The  Caves  of 

Carrig  Cleena,  O.,  11,  357. 
Bmma  d*AntlochIa,  O.,  II,  867. 
Emma,   ou    La    Promesse    Impm> 

dente,  O^  II,  857. 
Emmellne,    die    Scbwelzerfamllle, 

O.,   II,  357. 
IhBeFlch  Fortonat,  0.,  II,  367. 
Bmmett,    Daniel    D.,    author    of 

"Dixie's  Land,"  A.,  12a 
Enchanted  Castle,  The,  O^  11,  367. 
Enchanteresae.  O^  K.  357. 
Enchantress,  The.  O.,  11,  367. 
Enfant  Prodlgue.  L',  O.,  II,  383. 
Enfant,  Rot,  L',  O..  II,  383. 
England,  ballade  of,  F^  207. 

Gompoeers  of,   F.,   197-19&,  202, 

204,  207. 
early  alngers  and  minstrels  of, 

F.,   194. 
first  music  beard  In,  F.,  193. 
The  glee  Is  eBeentlally  English, 

F.,  204. 
Instruments  of.  F„  194. 
musical  development  In,  F„  196, 

200-204. 
names  of  musical  Instrummta. 
concertina.  I..  Ill, 
crwth,  crowd,  dirotta,  I,,  lie. 
Ut,  I.,  162. 

■tone  harmonica,  I.,  216. 
national  song  of,  W„  204. 
sea  songs  of,  V.,  206. 
English,  Thomas  Dunn,  author  of 
words  of  "  Ben  Bolt,"  A.,  78. 
Sbgllsh  Fleet.  The,  O.,  tl,  367. 
English  guitar,  I.,  122. 
Enna,  August,  Danish  oomposer,  Fh 

17& 
Banco,  O.,  II,  W7. 
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Enrico    (Jnarto    al     Passo    Delia 

Mama,  O^  11,  3QT. 
BnnDclatloa,  In  cborus  work.  T^ 

SIS. 
In  solo  BlnglnK,  T.,  S23,  324. 
E'oud,  I.,  122. 
Bplecopal  cLnrch,  see  Ctmrcli  mn- 

BlC 

Episode,  as  8  part  of  exposition,  T^ 

161. 
conBlets  of,  T.,  136,  137, 
fugue-eplHode,  T.,  ISO,  1G8. 
Eprenve  VillageolBe,  V,  O.,  II,  383. 
E'raqjeb,  I.,  122. 
Erbe  Ton  Morley,  Der.  O.,  11,  857. 
Ercole  Amsnte,  O.,  11,  8fi7. 
Brb-b'slen,  or  bu-bu,  I.,  122, 
Brlsmeoa,  O.,  11,  358. 
ErI  King,  E.,  I,  317. 
Ermints  Snl  Olordano,  O,.  11,  3S8. 
Erminle,  O.,  li,  1T9. 
Emanl,  0„  1,  211. 
Braellnde.  O.,  11,  368. 
Ero  e  Leauder,  O.,  II,  368. 
Eroica,  BeethoTeu.  I.,  17, 
EroBtrate.  O.,  II.  35a. 
Errore  AmoroBo,  L.,  O.,  tt,  384. 
BrachatTena,  Oefallcne,  nnd  Aufge- 

ricbtete  Menscb,  Der,  O.,  11, 

358. 
Brwin  and  Elmlre.  O.,  11,  358. 
Be  War  Einmal,  O.,  11.  358. 
EsclarmoQde,  0„  It,  358. 
EBclave.  L',  O.,  II,  384. 
EbcIbtc  dn  Camoens,  L',  O.,  II,  381. 
Bsmeratda.  0„  11,  358. 
Bsrar,  I.,  122. 
BBsenee,  B.,  I,  326. 
EBterbaE7.  NIcboIaa,  patrm  of  nm- 

Bical  art.  F.,  160. 
Batey  organ.  A.,  32T. 
Bsnll  dl  Roma,  L',  O.,  11,  384. 
E'anni.  I.,  122. 
etienne  Marcel,  O..  It,  358. 
etolle,  L',  O.,  11,  384. 
£tolle  de  SeTille.  L',  O.,  II.  384. 
ttoWe  dn  Nora  L'.  O..  II,  384. 
Stranger,  I/.  O..  It,  384, 
Bngen  Onf^Kln.  O.,  II,  71. 
Bulen  Splei;el.  O..  II,  358. 
I,  O.,  II,  368. 


BopbonltuD,  I„  122, 

Enpbroslne  et  Coradia,  ou  Le  Ty- 

ran  Corrlge,  O.,  II,  35S. 
Barope. 
Eaatem  Europe,  F.,  161-169. 

Bobemla,  F.,  1G5-167. 

Oypelee,  F.,  152-157. 

BnDgarr,  F.,  I57-l(iI. 

Poland.  F.,  165-I6». 

Boumanla,  F..  1G2-16^ 

Serria,  F.,  164.  166. 
musical  Instromeats  of: 

accordion,  I.,  S8. 

leollan  barp,  I.,  89. 

Klodton.  I.,  90. 

Alpine  bom,  1..  9a 

althom.  I.,  90. 

Apollo  lyra,  1.,  91. 

ercblmandora,  I.,  91. 

arcblate,  I.,  91. 

barrel  organ,  I.,  83. 

baryton.  viola  C  ' 
94. 

baBB  drmn,  t.,  9S, 

bass  bom,  I„  90. 

bBBset  bom,  I.,  9S. 

bBBSoon,  I.,  90. 

bible  regal.  I..  9a 

btjuga  cither,  I.,  99. 

bombardon.  I.,  89. 

bones,  I..  100. 

bowea  ilther,  I.,  lOOi 

bugle,  I.,  101. 

bokkebom,  I.,  101. 

cabinet  organ,  I..  102. 

cane  flute,  I..  103. 

cane  violin,  I.,  103. 

CSTBCO,  I.,  104. 

celeaU.  I..  104. 

cembel  d'amore,  I.,  104. 

chalumean,  I.,  100, 

chlmlB,  I.,  107. 

cbltanone,  I„  lOT. 

cither.  I„  108. 

clarinet,  I..  108. 

clavlcbord.  I.,  109. 

claTlctberlum,  I..  110. 

contrabass,  double  basa,  I.,  112, 

contrabasBoon,  I.,  113. 

cor  AnglalH,  I..  114. 

comet  fi  bonquln.  I..  115. 

comet  trompe,  1.,  119. 

cometto  cnrvo,  I.,  115. 

coraetto  dlrltto.  I.,  115. 
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Sun^,  musical  iustniments  of: 
conietto  torto,  I.,  115. 
comopeaD,  I.,  US. 
cor  omnltonlque,  1.,  115. 
cnckoo.  I.,  116. 
cymbals,  I.,  116. 
desGus,  T.,  119. 
dllTero,  I.,  119. 
dulcimer.  I..  121. 
duplex  born,  I.,  12L 
eupbonlum,  1.,  122. 
Fagottlno,  I.,  122. 
fife,  1..  123. 
flageolet.  l„  123. 
flugelhom,  I.,  124. 
flute,  I..  124. 
flute  ft  bee,  I..  1% 
flute  d-amour,  I.,  12S. 
flute  barmonlque,  I.,  i:a>. 
flute  polypbonlque,  I..  I2S. 
folding  or  traveler's  violin,  I.. 

126. 
EVencb  bom,  I..  120. 
Kelge,  1.,  128. 
glass  barmoulca,  I.,  120, 
glaaslcJiord.  I..  130. 
glockenspiel,  I.,  130. 
trultar,  I.,  132. 
band  horo,  I.,  134. 
barmonlcor,  I.,  136. 
harmoniphon,  I.,  136. 
hanoonltronipe,  I.,  1^ 
harmoDlom.  I.,  138. 
harp,  I.,  18T. 
harp-lute,  I.,  isa 
barpslcbord,  1.,  13& 
becklepbone,  I.,  140. 
helicon,  I.,  140. 
booked  harp.  I.,  142. 
hnrdr  gur^,  I.,  143. 
luTeutlou  bom,  I.,  14S. 
Jester's  flute.  I.,  146. 
Jew's  barp,  I.,  146. 
kettle  drum.  I..  ICO.' 
krumbom,  I.,  164. 
Uffelgelge,  I.,  157. 
mandola,  I.,  161. 
mandolin,  I.,  16L 
melophone,  I.,  168. 
moutb  barmonlca.  I.,  166. 
musette,  I.,  166. 
nail  Tloltu.  I„  167. 
oboe,  1.,  170. 
oboe  da  caccla,  L,  ITl. 


Europe,  moslcal  Instruments  of: 
oboe  d'amore,  I.,  171. 
ocarina.  1.,  171. 
octare  spinet,  I,.  178. 
ollpbant  bom,  I..  172. 
onion  flute,  or  flute  ennnuque, 

I.,  1T2. 
opbldelde.  I.,  17a 
orcbestrlna  dl  camera,  !„  173. 
organo-plano,  I„  174. 
orpblca.  I..  174. 
pan  bomba.  I.,  175. 
pandelro,  I.,  ITfi. 
pandore,  bandola,  bandore,  I., 

176. 
pandurlna,  I.,  176. 
philomele.  I.,  177. 
pianoforte,  r„  178. 
pipe.  r..  189. 
pipe  organ,  I.,  189. 
pochette  d'amour,  I.,  198. 
pommer,  I.,  198L 
psaltery,  I.,  199. 
quintan,  or  par  dessua,  I.,  198. 
rebec.  I.,  200. 
recorder,  I.,  200. 
regal,  I.,  202. 
rocking  melodeon,  I.,  202. 
rufhom,  I.,  203. 
Backbut,  I.,  204. 
Barmsophone,  I.,  206. 
sax  horn,  I.,  207. 
saxophone,  1.,  207. 
echlUBselfldel,  I..  208. 
serapblne,  I.,  210. 
serpent,  I.,  210. 
sbawm,  I.,  211. 
side  drum,  I.,  212. 
sonoropbone,  I.,  214. 
tabor,  I.,  Sia 

tambour  de  Provence,  I.,  S17. 
tambnrello,  I.,  218. 
tanbonr.  I..  218. 
tanbonrlca,  I..  2ia 
tenoroon,  I..  222. 
terzulB,  I..  222. 
theorbo,  I.,  223. 
torbane,  I.,  224. 
trapezoid,  or  box  flddle,  1..  224. 
triangle,  I..  226. 
tromba  marina,  I.,  225. 
trombone,  I.,  226. 
trumpet,  L,  227. 
tuba,  I.,  220. 
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Earope,  miulcal  inctmmenti  of: 
Tlol,  I^  231. 
Tlala,  I„  232. 
rtala,  bftrUrda,   Im  tIoL   I, 

23S. 
▼lola  da  braccio,  I..  28S. 
▼lola  da  gamba,  I.,  233. 
rlola  d'amonr,  I„  234. 
TloU  da  qxaia,  I.,  236. 
Tlola  pomposa,  I.,  23B. 
TlolB-ilther,  I..  23B. 
rloltn,  I.,  236. 
Tlolln  horn,  I„  241. 
TtoloDcelh),  or  bsM  Tlol,  L,  245. 
Tlokine,  I.,  246. 
vIoloDe.    contimbaaa    Tlol,    L, 

246. 
Tl^tnsl.  I.,  24(L 
waldhora,  I.,  24& 
wntBt  f  agDtt,  I.,  248. 
xyloptione,     Btrohflde).     ediel- 

ette,  I.,  249. 
Zlnkm,  or  comet  i  bonqnln,  T., 

203. 
zither,  I.,  2S3. 
oratorio  poformance  In,  O.  H„ 
1.1<X 
Bnrope  Oalante,  0„  II,  36S. 
Earyanthe,  O.,  1,  0T. 
Earydlce,  F.,  91;  O.,  1,  2,  4,  lit- 17; 

11,  35a 
ETangellmann,  Der,  O.,  II,  SB8. 
Brellna,  O.,  11,  3S8. 
Erenementa  ImpreToa,  Les.  O.,  11, 

36& 
Bwlge  reoer.  Das,  O.,  11,  SII9. 
Execution,  E„  1,  267, 

tbree  forms  of,  K,  1,  281. 
BspoBltlon.  T.,  160-163. 
BB  a  whole,  T.,  160. 
counter,    or    second    exposition, 

T..  162. 
order  of,  T.,  161.  162. 
Expreealon,  marka  of,  E,,  I,  38> 
Bzlo,  O.,  II,  369; 

F 

Fabler,  Die,  O.,  It.  399. 
Faelton,  Carl;  B.,  1.  106-122. 

Relnbotd;  E.,  1.  113. 

system  of  fundamental  training 
In  ptanoforte,  B.,  1,  108-122. 
Faggclsbata,  I_  122. 
Fa«ott,  1.,  122. 


FagottlDO.  I.,  122. 

Fagotto,  L,  122. 

Fahrende  SchtUer,  Der.  O.,  It,  3SSi 

Fair  Co-ed,  The,  O..  il.  359. 

Fair  BoMtnand.  0„  il,  359. 

Fairy  Qneen,  The,  O.,  11,  359. 

Falka.  O.,  li.  159. 

Falkner'a  Brant  Dea.  O.,  II.  359. 

FalBtair,  O..  11.  217. 

Falten.  Richard,  Flnnlah  composer. 

F.,  181. 
Fanal,  Le,  O.,  II,  359. 
Fanatlco  per  glf  Antldil  Eonuwl, 

II,  O..  11,  369. 
Fancbon,  Uie  Zither  Qlrl,  O.,  II,  359. 
Fantasia,  T.,  226 
Fantaslo,  O..  li.  369. 
Faramondo,  O..  li,  369. 
Farfadent.  Le,  O.,  II.  380, 
Farlnelll,  0.,  II,  360. 
Faniese.  0„  11,  380. 
Fasablnder,  Der,  O.,  II,  SBOi 
Fatlnltsa,  0.,  II.  20. 
Faublas,  O..  li.  360. 
Faille  Hans,  Der,  O..  11.  880. 
Fanaae  Adventnrl^re.  La,  0„  II,  360. 
Fanaee  Magle,  La,  O.,  II,  360. 
Fanat,  ntualc  by  Charles  Gounod, 

O.,  1.  279. 
mnslc  by  L.  Spohr,  O..  It,  SOOl 
Fanvette.  O..  II,  SOft 
Faui  Lord,  Le,  C  II,  300, 
FaTortta,  La.  O..  1,  187. 
FaTorlto.  11,  0„  11.  360. 
Fedora,  O..  II.  247. 
F^  Jkox  Rosea,  La,  O.,  11.  380. 
Fee  Drgele,  La,  O.,  II,  880. 
Feea.  DEe.  O.,  II.  880. 
Feilcle.  O.,  II,  361. 
F^llx  et  Uonore.  O.,  II.  361. 
Feilx,  on  I-Enfant  Troure,  O..  II, 

861. 
Felseumllble  m  EUtleres,  Die,  C 

II,  361. 
Femmea  Venslea.  O,.  II,  861. 
Fencing  Uaater,  The.  O.,  II,  361. 
Feng-ling,  or  wind  bells,  !„  123. 
Feramors,  O..  11.  861. 
Femand  Cortez,  on  La  Conqntte 

du  Mexiqne,  O.,  II,  881. 
Fernando,  O.,  11.  361. 
Fervaal,  O.,  It.  361. 
Feflta  d'Tmenel.  La,  O.,  II,  SSL 
Feste  Oalante.  La,  O.,  II,  861. 
Featlval.  see  Musical  FettlTtL 
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FHe  dn  Tillage  Toiain,  La,  O^  tl, 

361. 
FeteB  de  I'Antoar  et  de  Baccbne, 

O.,  11,  361. 
retes  de  I'ftU,  Les,  O.,  li.  361. 
Fetes  d'H«M,  Les,  O.,  11,  361. 
Fetich  drumB.  I.,  123. 
Fetonte,  O..  II,  361. 
Feuereoot,  O..  11,  299. 
Flanc«e,  La,  0„  11.  362. 
Fiancee  de  Corinth,  La,  O.,  11,  362. 
Flanc«e  dn  DIable,  La,  O.,  II,  362. 
Fiddle,  trapesotd  of  box,  I.,  224. 
FIdele  Bauer,  Der,  O.,  11.  362. 
Fldele  Berger.  Le,  O.,  11,  362. 
Fldello,  O..  I,  79. 
Field  tnunpet.  I.,  123. 
Fiends  tod  Salamanka,  Die,  O.,  II, 

362. 
Flerabras.  O.,  11,  862. 
Fire,  I.,  123. 

Flglla  dell  Aria.  O.,  II,  362. 
FIgllnol  Prodlgo.  II,  O..  II,  362. 
Flllbnatler,  Le,  O.,  U.  362. 
FUIe  de  Madame  Angot,  La,  O., 

1,  S39. 
FlUe  dn  Regiment,  La,  O.,  I,  183. 
FIllMifo  dl   Campagna,   II,   O.,   11, 

S62. 
Flls  du  Mandarin,  I>e.  O..  II,  362. 
File  du  Prince.  Le,  0..  U.  362. 
Flnck,  Henry  Theophllus;  A..  801. 
Fingering,  piano.  E..  I.  54-66. 

Tlolln,  E..  II,  B.  6(>-5a 
Flnger-moTements,  slow,  moderate 

and  quick,  E.,  1,  148-158. 
theory  of.  E..  1.  142-148. 
Flnkelsteln.  Heniy  C,  Persia,  F., 

Finland,  choral  singing  In,  F„  182. 

compoaera  of,  F„  181. 

folk-eonge  of,  F.,  180. 

kantele,  I„  14& 

national  eonga  of,  F.,  180. 
rinta  Olardlnlera,  La,  O..  II,  S62. 
FInta  Parlglna,  La,  O..  tl,  B62. 
Ftnta  Paaza,  La,  O.,  li.  362. 
FInta  Sempllce,  La,  O..  It.  862. 
FInte  Oemelle.  Le.  O.,  II.  362. 
Flor  d'Alpe,  O.,  11,  362. 
Ftorella,  O..  11,  362L 
Flnt  Walpnrgle  Night.  The,  O.  K, 

147. 
r\A  UnlTWalty.  A,  90. 


Flake  Jnbllee  8liv«e,  Uliu.i  A..  6{L 
Flageolet.  !„  123. 
Flamlnio,  II,  O.,  II.  363. 
FlamlnlQB  ft  Cortnthe.  O..  11.  363. 
Flat,  E.,  II,  115;  T.,  41-44. 
Flanto  Solo,  O..  II,  S6S. 
Flarlo.  O.,  II.  363. 
Flayera,  I,  124. 
Fledermana.  Die.  O.,  11,  9. 
Fleur  de  The,  O.,  II.  363. 
Fllegende  Hollander.  Der,  O.,  1, 109. 
Flitch  of  Baoon.  The.  O..  11.  363. 
Flar«  Ulrabllle.  O.,  II.  363. 
Flora,  or  Hob  In  the  Well.  O.,  II. 

363. 
Flormce,  beginning  of  opera  In.  F.. 

90. 
Florestan,  ou  Le  Conaell  de  Dlz, 

0.,  11.  363. 
Florldante,  O..  II,  863. 
Florlnda.  O.,  II.  863. 
Florodora,  O..  11.  261. 
Flotow,  Friedrlch  Ton. 

Martha.  O.,  1.  229. 

Stredella,  O..  I.  219. 
FlUchtllng.  Der.  O..  11.  868. 
Flllgelhom,  I.,  124. 
Flute,  I.,  124. 

cane,  I..  103. 

fundamental  principle  of,  L,  66. 

hlatory  of,  I„  67.  58L 
Flate  a  bee,  I.,  126. 
Flute  d'amour.  I..  12B. 
Flute  douce,  I.,  125. 
Flute  eunnuqne,  I..  125. 
Flute  barmonlque.  I„  129. 
Flute  polyphonlque,  I.,  126. 
Plying  Dutchman,  I..  21 ;  O..  1, 199. 
Fohe.  Una.  O..  11.  363. 
Folding  or  traveler's  vtoUn,  T.,  126. 
Follea  AmoureuBca.  Lee,  O..  11.  863. 
Folk-Bong,  Canadian,  F.,  232, 

creation  of.  A.,  17, 1& 

Danish,  F.,  17a 

Bi^IlBh,  T.,  SSa 

Finnish,  F.,  180. 

Qerman.  F..  111. 

Hungarian,  F.,  160. 

Italian.  F..  83,  84. 

Korean.  F..  30. 

Norwegian.  F.,  189. 

Roumanian.  F.,  163. 

Strand  inavtan,  F..  172. 

Scottieh,  F.,  218-221. 
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Po)k-«oiig. 

BeiTlan.  EL,  164. 

SpaolBb,  F.,  244. 

SwedlBb.  F„  183.  ISL 

WelBh,  F.,  229. 
FDlkunger,  Die,  O.,  11,  863. 
Fomka  Doantcbok,  O.,  li,  363. 
Foote,  Artbnr,  Inflnence  and  work, 

A.  4.  296. 
Force,  notation  of,  tL,  II,  ISO. 
Foreign    muBlc,    biblograpby,    F., 

201-261. 
Foreign   mnelcal  aocletlea,   Ameri- 
can. A.,  220.  33a 
Forlana,   cbaracteristlc   dancea  ol 

Venetians,  F.,  8B. 
Form,  T,  171-228. 

binary,  T.,  179. 

cadence,  T.,  176,  177. 

clasBtca),  T.,  221. 

dance-muBlc,  T.,  181-191. 

deOnttlon  of,  T.,  172. 

«rldencefl  of,  T..  174. 

marcb,  T.,  191,  192. 

motive,  T„  17B. 

nocturne,  T.,  227. 

overtore,  T.,  220.  228. 

period,  T.,  177.  178. 

pbraae,  T.,  175-177. 

polTphonlc  and  ntonopbonlc,  T., 
172. 

primary,  or  aong-fotm,  T.,  179- 
ISO. 

reanlrementa  of.  T.,  ITS,  174. 

romantic,  T..  222. 

rondo,  T.,  J82.  183. 

aerenade,  T„  22T. 

Bonata,  T..  194-220. 

armpbonlc  poem,  T.,  224,  2SS. 

sympbony,  T.,  220. 

ternary,  T.,  180. 

title  ballad  T..  226L 
Fortnnate    mEt    dem    Slditi    lud 
Wnnach-Hfltleln,  O.,  It,  363. 
Fortune,  O..  II,  363. 
FOrtnue  Teller,  Tbe,  O.,  11.  304. 
Fona  del  Destlno,  O..  ii,  364. 
FoTxa  della  Virtu,  I^  O.,  11,  364. 
Foea,  O..  11,  364. 

Foster,  Stephen  Colllna,  namee  of 
songa.  A.,  80l 

portrait.  A.,  176. 

writer  of  aonca.  A.,  79,  82. 
Fra  DlavohH  O,  I.  U7. 


Fra  I  doe  Lltlganti  U  Teivi  Oode. 

C  11,  364. 
France,  r„  127-186. 
GonDemporaneone    compoaen    of 

French  opera,  F..  132. 
early  blstory  of  mualc  In,  F»  128. 
Bl^teentb  Century  of  miulc  In, 

r.,  131. 
famona  Frencb  moalclana,  F.,  134. 
mnalcal  instruments  of: 

cor  de  cbasse  hodiet,  L,  114. 
galoubet.  I.,  127. 
barmonlfluta,  L,  135. 
mirllton,  I.,  164. 
ordieetral  bom,  I.,  173. 
pocbette.  I..  198. 
aerinette.  I..  210. 
tambonrin  a  cordes.  I.,  217. 
Ninteentb  Century  of  moaic  In, 

F„  132. 
oratorio  In,  O.  M.,  2& 
eacred  music  tn,  F.,  133. 
eonge  of,  F..  127. 
Prancesca  da  Rimini,  O.,  364. 
Franclscne,  O.  H.,  237. 
Frandc  ceear,  O.  H..  29; 

Tbe  Beatitudes,  O.  U.,  243: 
Fraucota  I.,  on  La  Fete  Hyaterl- 

eu^,  O.,  li,  364. 
Francois  Villon,  O.,  il.  364. 
Francoise  de  Folx.  O.,  li,  364. 
Francoise  de  Rimini,  O..  II,  364. 
Franx,    Robert,    portrait,    Horical 

BlogB..  I.  336. 
Frascatana,  La,  O.,  II.  864. 
Frate  Innam  Orato,  Lo,  O.,  il,  884. 
Fratelii  Nemicl  I,  O.,  U.  864. 
Franenlob,  O.,  11,  364. 
Fred^gonde,  O.,  li,  364. 
Free  Lance,  The,  O.,  ii.  364. 
FrelBchOU,  Der,  O.,  1,  87. 
French  horn,  I.,  126, 
Frach  Uald,  Tbe,  O..  li,  384^ 
Frendi     Opera,     contemporaoeona 
composer*  of,  F.,  152. 
In  America,  A.,  233l 
Frencb  stxtli,  E.,  ii,  268. 
Frencb  suites,  EL,  I.  70. 
FHend  Fritz,  O.,  II,  211. 
Frithjof,  O.  M.,  20T. 
FrlToli,  O.,  11,  364, 
Fronde,  La,  O.,  II,  S64  . 
Fnsne,  answer,  T..  1G5-1CT. 
eoda,  T..  Itt4-17a 
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Fngne,  connter-sabject,  T^  167-1S&. 

doDble,  T.,  166. 

episode,  T..  ]3fl.  188. 160. 

expoaltlon,  T.,  leo-ies. 

qoadniple  and  quintuple,  T,,  168. 

etretto,  T.,  183,  164. 

Babjeot,  T.,  I52-16S. 

tbree  part,  T..  100. 

two  part,  T.,  100. 

toDSl  and  reel,  T.,  165. 

triple,  T„  lai. 
Funeral  muHlc,  or%an.  E.,  i,  400. 
ruonucltl  dl  FIrenze,  I,  O.,  II,  364. 
Furlu,  I.,  127. 
Furl  tsusuiot,  I.,  127. 
Fox,  Jobanu  Josef,  T.,  144. 


Gabtlell,  Andrea,  T.,  141. 
Oabrlell,  QlovaoDl,  T.,  141. 
Gabriella  dl  Vergy,  tt,  II.  3«!. 
Oabrlelle  d'Bstreee;  or,  Ttur  Lore 

AlTaln  of  Henir  IV.,  O.,  11, 

305. 
Qade,  Niels  Wllbelm,  O.  H.,  2S. 
Tbe  Crusaden,  0.  M.,  180. 
portrait,  Maalcal  Bloga.,  I,  400. 
Oaloubet,  I.,  127. 
Qelge,  I.,  128. 
Oekklii,  I.,  128. 
Gekko,  I.,  12& 
Oele-maaha,  I.,  128. 
Oenee,  Rtcbard,  Nanon,  O..  It,  75. 
Oenkwan,  or  scblguene.  I.,  128. 
Oarcia,    Hannel    del    Popolo    Tla- 

cente.  A.,  235. 
Oarlbaldl,  O.,  II,  865. 
Gaatlbelxa,  O.,  II,  SOS. 
GaTotte,  T„  184. 
Gay  Parlalenne,  Tbe.  O.,  11,  S65. 
Oassa  Ladra,  La.  O.,  tt,  806. 
Getielmnls,  Das,  O.,  II,  366. 
Oelgaunacber  von  Cremona,  Der, 

O.,  II,  38B. 
Gelger  ana  TttoI.  Der,  O.,  II,  366. 
Gelaha.  Tbe,  O.,  11,  366. 
OelBterlnsel,  Die.  O..  II.  ses. 
Oelmlna.    od    Col    Fuoco    Non    si 

Strberaa.  O.,  tt,  366. 
GehMte  Tlllane,  Le,  O.,  it,  86S. 
Gelom  la  Clmeato,  II,  O,  II,  860. 
Gelttbde,  Daa,  O.,  11.  366. 
Gemma  dl  Verg^,  O.,  I),  866. 


Gemnnder,    Augnet    and    Oeorge,  , 

violin  makera.  A.,  382. 
GeneBlns,  O.,  II,  366. 
Genevieve  de  Brabant,  O.,  It,  866. 
GeooTeva,  O.,  II,  366. 
Gentile  dl  Varano,  II,  O..  11,  366. 
Gentleman  Joe,  the  Haneom  Cat>- 

by,  O..  11,  366. 
German  Requiem,  Tbe,  O.  U.,  199. 
German  elxtb,  E..  II,  268. 
Oenuanla,  O.,  tl.  366. 
Germanla  Orcheatra,  A.,  271. 
Germany.  P„  109-126. 

early  muefcal  life  In,  I.,  II. 

folk-mualc  of,  F.,  111. 

German  composers,  I.,  11-16,  19. 

German  acbool,  17tb  century,  Fn 
117. 

great   masters   of   music,    IStta 
century.  P.,  118-121. 

melflterBtn^m,  F.,  114,  116. 

minnesingers,  F..  113-116. 

music    end    composers    of    19th 
century.  F.,  121. 

musical  greatness  of,  I..  24. 

opera  singer  In,  E.  I.,  298400. 

rote,  I.,  202. 

Bonga  of,  F.,  109-118,  124. 

sources   of   German    music,    F., 
116,   117. 

Ktodenta'  eonga,  F.,  I1& 
Oentot.  0„  II,  366. 
Gemsalemme  Llberata,  O.,  11,  866. 
Ohelat  von  Wojewoden,  Der,  0„  11. 

366. 
Gbeteh,  I.,  128. 
Gblseie,  O..  II,  366. 
Ghtsmonda,  O.,  11,  806. 
Obutru,  I.,  128. 

Olactnta  and  Bmesto,  O.,  II,  860. 
Glasone,  O,.  11,  367. 
GIgue,  T.,  184. 
GllBua,  La,  O.,  II,  307. 
Gilbert,  William  Bchenck,  A.,  94, 

95 ;  O..  37. 
Gllcbrlst.  William  Wallace,  A.,  296. 
Gllle  et  Glllotln,  O.,  It,  367. 
Gillette.  O.,  11.  367. 
Gllmore,   Patrick   SarsBeld,  band- 
master   and    composer.    A,, 
127. 

Oilmore's  band.  A.,  286. 

portrait.  A..  266. 
GlDdal,  L,  12& 
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GlnsTOl,  L,  12a 
Oloconda.  La,  0«  II,  33. 
Giordano,  Umberto,  Fedora,  O..  11. 

247. 
Gtosae,  R6  dl  GiDda,  O.,  II,  367. 
Glovaona    II.,    Reglna   dl    Napoll, 

C  It,  367. 
GiOTBiiDB  Shore,  O.,  II,  367. 
Glore  de  Grasso,  II,  O.,  II,  367. 
Olpoy,  La,  O..  II.  367. 
Olpfl7'<  WarnlDK,  Tbe,  O.,  II.  86T. 
Olrslda,  Tbe  New  Psrche.  O.,   11. 

S6T. 
Girl  from  ParlB,  Tbe,  0„  11.  867. 
GiroBMSlrofla,  0„  II,  S. 
Gullletta  e  Romeo,  0.,  II,  S67. 
Glollo  Sablno.  O.,  II.  367. 
GInoco  della  Cleco,  II,  O.,  II.  367. 
Glnnmeuto,  II,  O.,  11.  367. 
QlnBtlno,  O,,  II,  367. 
GlaBB  bannoDlca,  I-  129. 
Glanlcbord.  I..  130. 
Oleawn,     Frederick     Grant,     bis 

workB.  ^  300. 
Olee,   form  of  mnalc  In   England, 

P.,  20*. 
Glinka,    Michael     IranorlUli.    F^ 

138,  147. 
portrait,  Hnalcal  Bloga.,  I,  464. 
Glocfeenaptel.  or  carillon,  I.,  130. 
Gloria  In  ExmIbIb,  O.  H.,  283,  284, 

802. 
Glnck,  CbrlBtoph  Wlllbald;  O,.  1, 

21-26. 
fonnder    of    French    echool    of 

grand  opera,  F.,  131. 
Iphtgenle  en  Anilde.  O..  I,  51. 
Ipblgenle  en  Taurlde,  O.,  I,  G&. 
Ori^hena,  0„  I,  47. 
Glflckwltter.  Der,  0„  11,  367. 
"God  Save  the  King."  P,,  204. 
Oodolpbln,  O..  II,  367. 
Qod'H  Time  Is  tbe  Beat.  O.  M.,  37. 
GoetE,   Hermann,   The  Taming  of 

the  Bhrew,  O..  II,  1. 
Golden  Croea.  The,  O..  11,  25. 
Goldene  Kreuta,  Das.  O..  II.  36T. 
Goldmark,    Karl.    Tbe    Qneen    of 

Sbeba,  O.,  11.  21. 
Gondollera,  Tbe;  or,  Tbe  Rbig  of 

BaraUrla,  0„  it,  368. 
Gong.  I.,  131. 
Goongooroo,  I.,  ISL 
Gopl-yantra,  L.  181. 


Goqwl  HTnma,  A„  88,  90. 

gospel  brmu  writers,  A^  90. 
Gotdmag.  or  batellos,  I.,  132l 
Gotl.  I,  O^  II.  36a 
GiitterdAmmerung,  O.,  11,  fi8. 
Ootts(^aIk,  Louis  Morean,  Ameri- 
can   pianlat    and    compoeer, 
A.,  D7,  309. 
G6tx  Ton  Berlicblngen,  O.,  tl,  36S. 
Gonld,  Nathaniel  D.,  A.,  167. 
Goonod,  Charles  Frangols. 
portrait  O.  U..  221. 
Fanst,  O.,  1,  279. 
Messe  Solennelle,  O.  U_  345. 
Mors  et  Vita,  O.  M„  28,  227. 
The  Redemption,  O.  AL,  28.  221. 
Romeo  and  Jnllet;  O^  1,  317. 
Oonra,   I„   132. 
GonsU,  L.  132. 

GouTemenr  nnd  HdUer,  O,.  II,  888L 
Gow,    George   Coleman,   Advanced 
Harmon;.  B.,  tl,  205-398. 
Blemoitary  Harmony,  SL,  II,  19G- 

291. 
Elementary  Theory,  EL,  II.  100- 
192. 
Graded  Teachers'  Guide,  O.,  I,  76- 

102. 
Gradna  ad  PamaaBDm,  S.,   I,  6S; 

GrUn,  Die,  O.,  11,  368. 
Grand  Dnke,  Tbe;  or.  Tbe  Statu- 
tory Duel.  O.,  II,  368. 
Grand  Uognl,  The,  0„  II,  368. 
Grand  Opera,  how  to  succeed  In, 

B.,  1.  292^L 
Grand  C^ra    Honse^   Ttie,    Parte, 

frontlqilece,  0„  L 
Grand  Prix.  Le,  O,  11,  368. 
Grand  Tante,  La,  O.,  " 
Grande   Dnt^ene    de 

La,  O.,  I,  313. 
Grapbopho&e,  A.,  338. 
Grann,    Karl    Helnrlcb.   Der   Tod 

Jeso,  O.  M..  115. 
Graxlella,  O.,  II,  368. 
Greece,  early  music  In.  P.,  71-74; 
T„  91. 
names  of  moslcal  InstrmMnts: 
ankM,   T,.  92. 
csTimtow  I.,  104. 
flayers.  L.  134. 
belkmi,  L,  141. 
Utbara,  cHbara,  U  U& 
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Qraece,  mnslcsl  Instnunents  of: 
lyni,  lyre,  I^  1G8. 
psD  pipes,  pBBdeati  pipes,   L, 
176. 
onr  moBlc  iKgati  in,  T^  S7. 
Oreek  modee.  T^  83. 

music  C  1.  327. 
Oregorlan  mnBlc,  EL,  1,  32T ;  F.,  7ft- 

80;  T..  54. 
Gregorr,  Pope,  bis  work  and  Inflif- 
ence  on  muelc,  T.,  S4,  96-98. 
reformer  of  church  mnsic,  F.,  76- 

ra. 

Orleg,    Edward    Hagernp,    Norwe- 

{tan  compoBer,  F.,  188,  190; 

works  of,  E.,  1,  96. 

portrait,  F„  170. 

Grille.  Die,  O.,  II.  868. 

GrlDKOIre.  O..  li,  368. 

Orlselda.    La    Virtu    al    Clmevto. 

O.,  II,  368. 
GrlBeildes.  O.,  II,  368. 
Gnarany,  O..  II,  868. 
Gabo.  I..  132. 
Gnenbri,  I..  132. 
Guerlllero.  Le.  O.,  il,  86S. 
Gugeline,  O..  11.  368. 
Gugllelmo  Ratcltff,  O.,  11,  869, 
Qoldo  et  Glnerra ;  on,  Le  Peete  de 

Florence,  O.,  11,  369. 
Onldo  d'  Arrezxo,  F.,  SO ;  T«  loa 
Onlllaume  Tell.  O.,  1,  113. 
OnllmaDt,  Felix  Alexandra;  BL,  I, 

388. 
Guitar.  I.,  132. 
Qnltarrero,  La,  O..  It,  369. 
Gullstan,  on  Le  Uhlan  de  Samar- 

cande,  O.,  11,  360. 
,  O.,  li.  368. 
GunnlOd,  O..  II,  369. 
GOntber  voa  Scbwarzbnrs,  0.,   11, 

869. 
Gnntram,  O.,  fl,  368. 
Gusta,  gusla,  I.,  133. 
GuetST  Baaa,  C  II,  368. 
Guatams  III.,  or  The  Masked  Ball. 

O.,  ii,  369. 
Gur  Hannering,  O.,  it,  869. 
GuBla,  I.,  134. 
Gwendoline,  O..  li,  368. 
Gypales,    hlstorr   and   characterta- 

tlcs,  F„  162. 
In  Bastera  Europe.  F..  162. 
In  Hungary,  F.,  166,  IDS. 


Oypslea. 

In  Spain,  P.,  16C  24S. 

mnsic  of,  F.,  1S4-16T. 

musical  Instruments  of.  V^  IIML 
Gypv  Baron,  The.  O..  11,  SOB;  ■ 


Habanera,  La,  O.,  11,  STO. 

Haddon  Hail.  O..  II,  370. 

Hagar  In  der  WOrte,  O..  II,  87a 

Hagbarth  and  Slgne,  O^  it,  370. 

Haggum,  I..  131. 

Hallo,  I..  134. 

HaldeBchacbt  Der,  O.,  ii.  870. 

"  Hall  Columbia,"  A.,  lia 

Ha  lam,  or  cambreh,  I..  134, 

Hale,  Adam  de  la,  F..  130;  T.,  B8; 

Hale,  Philip,  A.,  SOS. 

HalSry,  Jacques,  La  Julve,  Oh  i< 

157. 
Halka,  0„  II,  370. 
Halle,  Adam  de  la,  F^  129. 
Hailing,  Der,  O.,  II.  870. 
Halte  du  Rol,  La,  O^  11,  870. 
Hamlet.  O^  II,  870. 
Hanunersteln  Opera  Company,  In- 
corporated, Ah  248. 
Ban-koto,  I..  134. 
Band  bom,  I^  ISl 
Handel.  George  Frederick,  H.,   I, 
830;  F.,  119,  202-204;  I^  11; 
O.  H..  2(^24;  T„  146,  312. 

portrait,  O.  M.,  63. 

Acts  and  Galatea,  O.  H.,  68. 

Alexander's  Feast,  O.  M.,  60. 

Allegro,  L',  O.  M.,  87. 

Israel  In  Egn>t,  O.  M.,  81. 

Judas  MaccabfeuB,  O.  H^  100. 

Memiah,  The,  O.  M^  9S. 

Samson,  O.  M„  103. 

Saul.  O.  M..  7B. 

works  of,  B..  I,  887. 
Handel  and  Haydn  Bocletr.  forma- 
tion of.  A-  214  i  O.  Uh  8. 

efforts  of.  A.,  216. 
Hannibal,  O^  It.  8Ta 
Hana  der  Fabnentrftger,  O.,  II,  870. 
Bans  Belling,  O.  I.,  141. 
Hans  Max   von  der  Hnmpenberg, 

O.,  ii,  870. 
Bans  Sachs,  O^  Il>  870. 
HInscben  nnd  Oretchen,  mnalc  by 
Belchardt,  O.,  II,  870. 
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Hinwl  and  Oretel,  nratlc  by  Ham- 

perdlnck,  O^  11,  231. 
Hanabo,  U  184. 
Hantekl,  I.,  lU. 
Haa-fims.  L.  186. 
Happn.  I„  186. 
Happrland,  0„  11,  871. 
Harleqaln  FreemaaoD,  <K  IL  871. 
Harmonic,  I.,  83.  34 ;  T..  8S. 
UarmoDlca,  i^as,  I.,  129. 

month,  I.,  166. 

atone,  I„  216. 
Harmonlcor,   I„  186. 
Harmonics,  B.,  11,  67,  BS. 
Uarmonlflute,  I.,  136. 
Harmonlphon,  I.,  iSS. 
Harmonttroinpe,  I.,  136, 
Harmonlnm,  I.,  136. 
Harmony,  advanced,  XL,  11,  2Q6-888. 

chorda  In,  BL,  I,  24,  2B6. 

definition  of,  EL,  1.  17. 

degrees  of  scales,  T„  70. 

derekqiment  of,  T.,  69,  61,  88,  Oa 

elementary,  E.,  11.  ise^291. 

Brat  mention  of,  T.,  68. 

freedom  In  dUtoolc,  EL,  II,  815- 
322. 

Introdnctlon  of,  T.,  40; 

modulation,  T.,  8e-9a 

reflnements  In,  HL,  1,  38L 

rtiTthmatlzed.  E.,  I,  34. 

rise  of.  T..  64. 

mles  goTemIng,  T.,  81,  8S. 

triad.  T„  71-75. 

Tocal,  BL,  U,  386.3% 
Harold,  O.,  II,  371. 
Harold  der  Wlklng.  O.,  11,  871. 
Harold  nnd  Tieano,  O.,  11,  371. 
Harp.  I.,  60-70.  1S7. 

Datway  harp,  lilns.,  I.,  1ST. 

In  Ireland.  F..  212,  218. 
Harp-lnte,  I.,  13& 
Harpa  doppla,  I.,  138. 
Harpanetta.  I..  138. 
Harpsichord,  E.,  11,  98-106;  I^  73, 
76,  188. 

earliest  mention  of,  A.,  366. 
Harris,  Charles  K.,  popular  sons 

writer,  A..  81,  S6. 
Harvard   DnlTeralty,   first   Ameri- 
can nntTerel^  to  add  mnslc 
as  a  serlona  study.  A.,  1  19& 

Harvard  Mnalcal  Anootlon,  A., 
I,  276. 


Hasheesh.  O.,  11,  871. 

Haste  to  the  Wedding,  0„  II,  STl. 

Hastings,   Thomas,   career   of,    A., 

16S. 
Hatsn,   I„   14a 

HamitBd  Tower,  The,  C,  II,  371. 
Hanslerer,  Der,  O.,  U,  371. 
Hantbols,   1..    140. 
HerauB.  O..  ii,  371. 
Haydn,  Frans  Joseph ;  E.,  119 ;  L,  12. 
The  Creation,  O.  M.,  119. 
Imperial  Masa,  O.  M.,  294. 
portrait,  O.  M.,  119. 
The  BeasoDS,  O.  U^  127. 
Haydn  Society,  organised  In   Cin- 
cinnati, A..  221. 
Hayes,  Will  8.,  A..  82. 
Heang-telh,  I.,  14& 
Hebrew,  shopbar,  I.,  211. 
Heckletdione,  L,  140. 
Heem,  I.,  14a 
Helmkehr  ans  der  Fremde.  O.,  II, 

871. 
Helnrich  der  L6we,  O.,  11,  371. 
Helnrtch  der  Vogler,  O..  II,  371. 
Helratb  Wider  WUIen.  Die.  O..  II. 

871. 
Helse  Llebe.  O.,  II.  871. 
Heksen,  O.,  II,  372. 
Heiene.  O.,  II,  300,  372. 
Helicon.  I.,  140. 
Helle,  O.,  II.  372. 
Hrivellyn,  O.,  II,  372. 
Henderson,  W.  J.,  history  of  Tocal 

mnslc  T.,  15-23. 
Henrico  Leone,  O.,  II,  S72. 
Henry  VIII„  O,  11,  372. 
Herbert,   Victor,   A.,   9S. 

portrait,  Unalcal  Blt^..  II.  16. 
Herbort  nnd  HUde,  O..  11.  372. 
Hercnianenm,  O.,  11,  372. 
Herltler  de  Palmpol,  L'..  O.,  U,  384. 
Herknles,  O.,  II,  372. 
Hermann;  or,  The  Broken   Spear, 

0„  11,  372. 
Hermlone.  0„  11,  372. 
Hero  nnd  Leander,  O..  II,  372. 
Herodlade,  O..  11,  131. 
Herold,    Loais   Joseph   Ferdinand, 

Zampa.  O.,  I,  125. 
HMone,  O..  II,  373. 
Herrsnon,  I.,  141. 
Henog  Hagnns  nnd  die  Seejong- 

ter,  O.,  II,  372, 
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Heslone,  0„  II,  878. 
Heur«  i^e.Marlage,  Un,  O..  tl.  373. 
Heare  Etipa^ole,  L'.,  O.,  11,  SSI. 
Hexe.  Di«,  O.,  II,  873. 
Hlawatba  Overture,  A..  3. 
HlerourmuB  Enlcker,  O.,  II,  873. 
Hindu,  music,  F.,  43. 

muBlcal  iDstruments,  F.,  46. 

Tocfll  mnaic,  F.,  47-51. 
Hlppolyte  et  Arlcle,  O.,  II.  373. 
HIppomene  et  Atalaute,  O.,  II,  373. 
HIa  Excellency.  O.,  11,  373. 
HiB  Majeatif,  O.,  It.  373. 
Hlstor7  of  vocal  miulc,  T.,  15-23. 

See  vocal  music. 
Hiteoglrl,  I.,  141. 
Hllscbl-rlkl,  I.,  141. 
Hlteu-no-koto,  I.,  141. 
HllToklrl,  I.,  141. 
HJarne    der    BftngerkSnlg,    O.,    It. 

373. 
Hnal,  I.,  141. 
Ho-sho.  I.,  142. 
Hoboe,  1.,  141. 
HochlSnder.  Die,  O.,  tt,  373. 
Hochzett  defl  Qamacho,  Die,  0„  il, 

378. 
Hoctuieltsglackeu,   O.,   11,  873. 
HocbEeltBmorgen,  O.,  11,  373. 
Hoftheatre.  The,  or  Court  Tlieatre, 

Dresden,  frontispiece,  I. 
Hokel,  I.,  142. 
Holger  Danake.  O.,  11,  873. 
Holetgtidet,  O.,  II,  378. 
HolEdleb,  Der.  O.,  11,  374. 
Home,  mnslc  In,  T..  329^32. 
"  Home,  Bweet  Home,"  A.,  76,  77. 
Homertsche  Welt,  O.,  IL  374, 
Homme   Sane   Facons,    L',  O.,   il, 

884. 
Hooked  harp,  I..  142. 
Hopfclnmn.     Josepb,     anttior    of 
"Hall  Columbia."  A.,  110. 
Hora  Norlsslma,  O.  U.,  249. 
Horacea,   Lea.  O.,   11,  847. 
Horagal,  I.,  142. 
Horanawa,  I.,  142. 
Horanokal,  I.,  142. 
Horn,  French,  I.,  126L 

hand.  I„  134. 

bunting,  I.,  142. 

tnyentlon,  I.,  146. 

ollpbant,  I..  1^ 

Buaalan.  J<-  20& 


"Hornet,  The,"  or  "Vtctoiy  No. 

5,"  A..  130. 
HOtellerle  Portugalee,   L'.   O.,   tt. 

House  that  Jack  Built,  The,  O^  11, 
874. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  writer  of 
"  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," A.,  iia 

Hoyden,  The.  O.,  It,  874. 

Hsiao,  I.,  142. 

Hsins,    I.,    142. 

HsUan,  I.,  142. 

Hu-bu.  I.,  143. 

nn-ch'ln,  I.,  143. 

Huayra-pnhura,  I..  143. 

Hubbard,  W.  L..  Introdoctlon,  T., 

1-a 

Hablcka.  O..  il,  874. 

Hnchet.  I.,  143. 

Huglies,  Btcbard,  A.,  806. 

Hughes  de  Somerghem,  O.,  If,  874. 

Huguenots,  The.  O.,  1,  165. 

Hultre  et  les  Plaldeure,  L'„  O.,  11. 

884. 
Hulda,   O.,   tl,   374. 
'•Hull's  Victory."  A.,  129. 
Homperdlnck,    Bngelbert,    Hansel 

nnd  Oretel,  O.,  it,  231. 
Hunting  bom,  I.,  14a 
Huntsman's  bom,  I.,  143. 
Hunyadt  Laszeo,  O.,  11,  374. 
Hurdy-gurdy.  I„  SO,  143. 
Hnron,  Le.  O.,  11,  374. 
Huruk,  I.,  144. 
Husar,  Der,  O.,  II,  874. 
Hwangtelb,  I.,  144. 
Eydaspes,  O.,  II,  374. 
Hymn  of  Praise,  The,  O.  H.,  143. 
Hymns,  T.,  310,  811. 

goqwi.  A.,  88-90. 

goqwl  hymn  writers,  A.,  90. 
Hyofcin,  I.,  144. 
Hyoehlgl,  I.,  144. 

I 

Idmcarre,    I„   145. 
Ichl-gen-kin,  I..  145. 
Ichl-no-tsozmt.  T.,  145. 
Idol  CInese,  L',  O.,  It.  386. 
Idomeneus,  O.,  11.  874. 
Ifegenia  Id  Anllde,  O.,  U,  874. 
iknta-koto,  I.,  146. 
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INDEX 


!,  L'.  O.  II,  88S. 
Illas,  Die;  O^  II,  374. 
Imeneo,  O.,  li,  S74. 
ImltatloD,  T..  lis.  120. 
ImpertBl  Han  (Hardn).  O.  M..  294. 
Impreesarlo  In  Ancnatle,  L',  O.,  II. 

88B. 
ImpToTlntor,  Der,  O.,  II,  374. 
IncogDlts,  O.,  II,  374. 
lucoimue  PenecnUe,  O.,  11,  389. 
Incoronatlone   dl   Poppea,   L',    0« 

II.  8SS. 
India,  maBlcal  lostrmnents  of : 

nlgojl,  I.,  90. 

an&nda  labarl,  I.,  01. 

banyn,  I.,  93. 

bndbudlkl,  I.,  101. 

damam,   I„  118, 

dbola,  I.,  119. 

drllba  or  dorjo,  I.,  120; 

doff,   I.,   121. 

elka-tara,  I.,  121. 

«nr.  I.,  122. 

glratni,   L.  128. 

gooncooroo,  I.,  131. 

r4>t-T>uitra,  I.,  I3L 

bonuuwa,  I.,  H&. 

hnrnk.  I..  144. 

Jbang.  I..  14flL 

kacbbapl  vlna,  I.,  147. 

kan-dnng,  I.,  147. 

kaanna,   or    lutyaiiana-Tlna,   I., 


148. 
khudta   katytiyana-Tlna, 

mnndal,  I.,  151. 
klnnail.  I.,  IBI. 
kanJerre-Tlna.  I.,  16S. 
kurna,  I.,  155. 
knrtor,  or  chlttlfca,  I.,  I!S. 
ladakeb.   I.,   155. 
mocliauca,  I..  104. 
mrldaDK,  or  matbala,  I.,  166. 
mnrall,  L,  166. 
nagara,  I.,  166. 
nag'^h«Dl.  or  tnrl,  1.,  167. 
nyastarangB,  I.,  170. 
pakbwa],  I.,  ITS. 
panchama  ottn,  I.,  ITS. 
pawa,   I.,   177. 
phnnga,   I..   178. 
plnaka,  I.,  189. 
rana-Bbrlnea,  I.,  200. 
Barangl.  1„  206. 
nriada.  I.,  200. 
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India,  mnslcal  Instnunenta  of: 
abnnk,  or  s'ankbn,  I.,  212. 
altar,  I..  213. 
soor,  1.,  214. 
•ooTBrlnga,  I.,  21^ 
tabia,  I.  218. 
tamtnira.  L,  217. 
tam-tam,  I.,  21& 
taync,  I.,  219. 
tban-khanjant,  I.,  223. 
toomerie  nagassaran,  I..  224. 
tootoora,  I.,  224. 
tnmbnra,  I..  230. 
tnmbnm-Tlna,  I.,  280; 
ndakea,  1.,  23a 
Tina,  I.,  231. 
yektar.  I.,  2S1. 
Indian  plate.  Ulna..  A.,  43L 
Indian  Snlte,  br  Edward  UacDow- 

ell.  A..  T,  47,  207. 
Indiana,  O.,  11,  3'^ 
Indians  of  North  America,  mtuilc 
of.  A..  39-4T. 
Altec  instrumenta,  F„  6-8. 
mnalc,  cmde  and  primitive,   A.. 

38. 
pecnllarlty  of  oongs.  A.,  43. 
poetry  aod  mnstc,  F.,  1-4. 
Bonga  of  Indian  cblld  and  yooth, 

A.,  41. 
■ongB  of  rellglMi,  war  and  tore. 
A,,  42. 
Indra.  O.,  11,  3T5. 
IneE  dl  Castro,  O.,  il.  STS. 
Infante  dl  Zamora,  L',  O.,  11,  388. 
Inganno  FeJlce.  L',  O^  II,  386L 
Ingo,  O.,  11,  376. 
Ingrld,  C  11,  375. 
Ingwllde,  O..  11,  3T5. 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  or  The  Benevo- 
lent Uald,  On  II.  3Rt. 
Inqnlaltlve    Womrai,    l^ie,    O.,    11, 

STB. 

Instnunenta)    mnalc,    devetopment 

of.  A.,  3ia 

first,  In  Afflerl<:a,  A.,  K!B-2eO. 

popnlar  American,  A.,  90,  92. 

Instrnmoital  mnslc.  banda  and  or- 

chestraa.  A.,  2S&-287. 
Inatrnmentatlon,  I.,  81. 
Inatmmenta,  musical,  see  nraalcal 

Instnunenta. 
Interpretation,  lawa  of,  B.,  I,  4:8, 
48,6a 
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loterpretatlon,    rhrthmlc,    &.,    tl, 
171-172. 

aong,  E^  1,  Sie,  817. 
Inteiral,  B..  tl,  12S-18a 
IntervalB,  T.,  82,  40,  68.  71,  lift 
IntiiKiie  BOX   Fenetree,  V,  0»  li. 

386. 
Inrentlon  bora,  I.,  14S. 
InranthHU,  two-volnd.  B.,  1,  70. 

tbm-Tolced,  EL,  1,  70. 
iDTersloD.  BL.  li,  182,  188. 
looe,  O.,  li.  375. 
IntTolt,  O.  U.,  2S2. 
lolantbe,  O.,  It.  IQl. 
Ipermeotra,  O^  II,  87B, 
Iphlgenle  en  Aullde,  O.,  L  SI. 
Iphlgeole  en  Tanrlde,  O.,  I,  Ki. 
Ippollto  and  Arlcta,  O.,  11.  87S. 
Into,  on  L'H&Dporte,  L',  0.,  II,  386. 
Ireland,   cbaractBrlatlcs   of   mnalc 
In,  P.,  209,  210. 

compoaen  of,  V„  216. 

dances  of,  f.,  214. 

tautrnmmtB  of,  F.,  211-218. 

mii8l<!al  development  la,  IT.,  211- 

2ia 

BongB  of,  211,  214. 
Irene,  O.,  II,  3TC. 
Ilia,  0„  It,  376. 
Iron  Cbesi  The,  0„  II,  S7Q. 
Irrllcht,  O.,  II,  3TB. 
Isabelle  and  Gertmde,  or  Tbe  BtUH 

poeed  BylpbB,  O.,  11,  876. 
Isle,  O^  11,  37a 

lale  of  Champagne,  Tbe,  O.,  II,  876. 
iBle  of  Spice.  Tbe,  O.,  11,  87& 
lamalla,  O.,  II,  876. 
iBola  Iscantata.  O.,  II,  876. 
Israel  In  'Bgspt,  O.  M.,  81. 
laM.  0.,.|l,  876. 
It  Happened  In  Nordland,  O^  It, 

876. 
Italian  Monk.  Tbe,  O.,  11.  876. 
Italian  opera  In  America,  Ju,  286. 
Itallana  In  Algerl.  I,  O..  It,  376. 
Itallana  In  Londra,  I,  O.,  II,  876. 
Italy,  AmbroBtan  moalc,  F.,  76. 

dances  of,  F.,  8&40. 

earliest    mention    of   mmdc    In 
Borne.  F.,  74. 

foreign  aingen  In,  EL,  I,  298, 

Orecian   Inflnence  on  music  at, 
F.,  71-74, 

QregorlaQ  idub1<v  F«  7&ak 


Ital7. 

borne  ot  modem  ballet,  F.,  SSl 
bomeland  of  mnsic,  I^  9. 
Italian  opera,  I.,  10; 
music  In,  F.,  71-98. 
musical  Bcbools  In,  F^  07. 
fflualcal  Instroments  of: 
bassoon  qnlnte,  I„  97. 
calasdone,  I.,  102, 
chltarra,  battente,  L,  107. 
favttto,  L,  122. 
national  songs  of,  F.,  86. 
opera  and  operatic  composers,  F., 

00-9& 
tronbadonrs  in.  P.,  09,  100, 
TOcal  music  of,  F.,  8240. 
iTanhoe,  O.,  11,  37a 
Ivan  Lnsannlno,  O.,  11,  876, 
Iwein,  O.,  11,  S7a 


Jaccnde,  O.,  II.  87& 
Jacquerie.  La.  O.,  11,  37& 
JadlB  et  Anjonrd  'bul,  O.,  II,  876. 
Jagd,  Die,  O^  II.  S7a 
Jaglello  WIetkl,  O.,  li,  37a 
Jagoarlta  I'lndtenae.  O.,  11,  S7a 
Jane  Annie,  or  Tbe  Good  Conduct 

Prise.  0„  11,  S7a 
Japan,  mnsIc  In,  F.,  27-88. 
musical  Instruments  of,  F»  29. 

amma-no-fnye,  L,  01, 

anuna-koto,  I.,  92. 

batsu,  or  batan,  L.  97. 

blwa,  I..  90. 

bugaku-blwa,  I.,  lOL 

byakustal,  I.,  102, 

cbl,  I..  lOa 

Gblku-no^oto.  I.,  106. 

da-dalko,  I..  117. 

daldToebl.  I.,  118. 

den-den-dalho,  I.,  llfli 

dobachi,  I.,  120. 

do-bTosbi,  L,  120. 

dora.  I.,  120. 

dotekn,  L,  12a 

^irel,  L,  121. 

fnrin,  I.,  127. 

furl-tsomml.  I.,  127. 

gekkln,  L,  128. 

lekko.  I.,  128. 

genkwan,  I-  12& 

gladal,  L,  128. 
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Japan,  musical  Instmmenti 
han-koto,  L,  1S4. 
bansho,  I.,  134. 
bantekl,  I.,  184. 
faltachl-rlkl,  I.,  141. 
hltsa-uo-koto.  I.,  141. 
hltyoklrl,  I..  141. 
bokel,  L,  142. 
ho^bo,  I.,  142. 
bToahlBl,  I.,  144. 
Icbl-gen-klQ,  I.,  I4B. 


Icfal- 


1,  I.,  14S. 


Iknta-koto,  K.,  145. 

JlDdal  snza,  I..  146. 

kagnra  sozn.  I.,  147. 

kajlrel.  I.,  147. 

kakko,  I.,  147. 

kazo,  I.,  149. 

kelken,  I..  14a 

kero.  I.,  lea 

kcMlatko,  I.,  1B2. 

kokln,  I.,  IDS. 

kotln,  I..  lEtS. 

koto,  L,  1S3. 

ko-tsnzTiml,  I.,  IDS, 

kn.  I„  155. 

mambBD-tetsa-ao-tnTe,  I.,  161. 

mokkine,  I„  164. 

mokn-gyo,  I^  164. 

mokari,  I.,  les. 

nlcbln,  I.,  169. 

nicko  Bho,  L,  lOBi 

nl-daiko,  I.,  lea. 

ul-KeD-kfn,  I.,  IW. 

nlJogo-Ken,  L,  16ft, 

Do-kan,  I.,  170. 

o-daiko,  L,  17X 

OBobDkl,  L,  174. 

070,  I.,  174. 

rappakai,  I.,  20<X 

rltctankn,  I.,  202. 

aamleen,  or  slBmlsen,  l.,  206. 

Ban-K«n-dakln,  I.,  20S. 

BBtBnmba-blwa,  I.,  206. 

Kbl^ene,  L,  208. 

■cboscbl,  or  seonnofuye,  I.,  208. 

schoacbt-booie,  or  JlnnlrltiL  1.. 

306. 
Kitekl.  I.,  210. 
abaknglo.  I.,  211. 
Bbaknbachl,  or  alakribacki,  I^ 

211. 
BbIdiI-K«i-klii.  I.,  211. 
sbo,  sbl-To,  abtmo-fuye,  L,  211. 


Japan,  miulcal  InatrnmentB  of: 

aona  raiva,  or  aoaa,  L,  218. 

■o-no-koto,  I.,  214. 

Bo-d'zn,  I.,  216. 

takacblbcAln,  I.,  2161 

telkln,  I.,  2ig, 

tekkln.  I.,  219. 

toDkarl,  I.,  224. 

tmuna-koto,  I.,  228. 

taurl-dalko,  I..  22a 

tanrl  kane,  I..  229. 

ompan,  I.,  230. 

ota-dalko.  8blme.4alk<\  L.  23a 

wanlguchl,  or  e'raxo,  L,  24& 

ra-kota,  I.,  2^ 

jaknmo-koto,  L,  249. 

Tamato-fnre,  I.,  2tt: 

yamato-koto,  or  wa-gon,  I.,  248. 

yan-kin,  or  hroken,  I..  2aiX 

TBTOl-koto.  I.,  25a 

7»-kiii.  1.,  251. 

Toko-fnye,  I.,  2S1. 

■icblrel,  I.,  2S3. 
Tocal  mnalc  of,  F.,  30.88;. 
Japanese  koto,  tllna.,  F.,  2& 
Jardlnler  et  Son  Selgnenr,  Le,  O, 

II.  376. 
JaMin,  O.,  11,  377. 
Jean  de  Nlrelle,  O.,  II,  ST7. 
Jean  de  Paris,  O.,  11.  S77. 
Jeanle  Deans,  O.,  11,  377. 
Jeanne  la  Folle,  O.,  U,  377. 
Jeannot  et  Coiln,  O.,  11,  877. 
Jennr,  O.,  II,  377. 
Jenny  Bell.  0.,  II.  377. 
Jerasalem  Dellveree,  O.,  11,  877. 
Jerr  and  Bately.  O.,  11,  877. 
Jessonda,  O^  II,  877. 
Jestefa  flute,  I.,  148. 
Jenne  Femme  Oolere,  La,  O^  U.  877. 
Jenae  Henri,  Le,  O.,  11,  S77. 
Jeir's  barp,  I.,  146. 
Jbang,  I.,  148. 
Jlndal  Boxn,  I.,  148. 
Jlnnlrltsl,  I.,  14eL 
Joachtm,  Joaqtb;  BL,  11,  4,  11,  IB, 
18. 
portrait,  Hnslcal  Blog.,  II,  8a 
Joan  of  Arc,  O.,  II,  377, 
Joanlta,  O..  11,  377. 
Jocelyn.  O.,  II,  377. 
Jockel,  Le,  O.,  II,  377. 
Johann  von  Lotbrlngen,  O.,  II,  S1& 
"Jobn  Brown's  Body,"  A.,  117. 
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John  Cbarcb  GMapsDT,  A^  841. 
Jolantbe,  O.,  II.  3T& 
Jolie  Fill«  de  Perth,  La,  O^  11,  8T& 
Jolle  Peraane,  La,  O.,  U,  878. 
Jtrnglenr  de  Notre  Dame,  Le,  O,  It, 

283. 
IvngUmn,  French,  P.,  128. 

Italian,  P^  106. 
Joaeph  In  Egypt,  O.,  11,  8T8. 
Joawblne  Sold  by  Her  Blaten.  O., 

11,  878. 
Jonet,  L,  146. 

Jonr  A  Paris,  On,  O.,  II,  43a 
Jonrnee  aax  Aventures,  La,  O.,  II, 

S7& 
Jovial  Crew,  The,  O.,  11,  878. 
Jnbllee  Blngen.  coDcert  gtren  bj, 

A.,  61,  62. 
Flak  nutvenitr.  A.,  60,  63. 
Jodaa  IfaccabteiiB,  O.  H.,  100, 
Jndsment  of  Paris,  The.  O.,  U,  878. 
Jndltb,  0„  il,  878. 
Jngement  de  Dlen,  Le,  O.,  11,  378. 
Jngement  de  HIdM,  Le,  O.,  II.  S78. 
Jngend  Peter  des  Graosen,  Die,  O., 

II,  878. 
Jnlf  Errant,  Le,  O.,  It,  878. 
JulTe,  La,  O.,  1,  167. 
Julie.  O.,  11.  87& 
Jollni  Cnsar,  O..  II,  878. 
Jnngrrao  tod  Orleans,  Die,  0.,.11, 

878. 
Junk,  I..  IM. 
Janber  Helna.  0„  II,  378. 
Jtutlnni,  O.,  II,  37a 


Eachbapl  Tina,  I.,  147. 

Eachhapl  vlna,  I.,  147. 

Kaln  and  Abel,  O.,  11,  87S. 

KalB,  O.,  11,  S79. 

Kajarel,  I.,  147. 

Eakko,  I.,  147. 

Kakoaht,  I.,  147. 

Kalasch  nl  Soff,  O.,  II,  919. 

Kamennot  Oost,  O.,  II,  879. 

Kan-dnnx,  I.,  147. 

Eanonimu  ran  Halland,  Der,  O., 

II,  S70. 
tCanoon,  I„  147. 

Kansas,  state  oC,  mnslc  In,  A.,  22S. 
Kantele,  I.,  148. 
i,L,14a. 


Kan  Hmtapha,  0„  li,  879. 

Karabl^  I,  14& 

Kamal,  I.,  148. 

Kaschatschel  der  TJnsterbllcbe,  O., 
11,879. 

KaahookB,  I.,  148. 

Kasso,  I.,  14a 

KasBTs,  O.,  11,  379. 

KaUkomben,  Die,  O.,  II,  879. 

Kattiarlna,  Salnte-Catherlne  d'Al- 
ezandrle,  O.,  II,  879, 

Kitchen  Ton  Hellbronn,  I^s,  O.,  il, 
879. 

Katyanaaa-Tlna,  I„  140. 

Kaao,  I.,  149. 

Keeler,  Ralpb,  connected  wltb  ear- 
ly American  mlnatrelnr.  A., 

6a 

Kelkm.  L,  149i. 

Kelser,  Ebelnbold,  founder  German 

sdKKil  of  opera,  L,  11. 
Kemangeh  a'gons.  I.,  110. 
Kemangeb,  a'qona,  L,  149. 
Kemangeb,  I.,  149. 
Kemangeh  ronm;,  I.,  149^ 
Kent  bom,  I.,  146. 
Keolanthe,  O.,  II.  379. 
Kerim,  O.,  11,  879. 
Kero,  I.,  ISO. 
Kettle  drum.  I.,  160. 
Key,  FraaclB  Scott,  writer  of  "The 

Star-Spangled   Banner,"   A., 

iia 

Key,  E.,  II,  122. 

aa  expreaslTe  of  moods  or  emo- 
tions. T.,  263.  264. 

major  and  minor,  T.,  294-26a 

minor,  E.,  11,  241-247. 

modnlatloD  of,  T.,  87-00; 

Blgnatnre  of  major,  B-,  11,  124- 
12&. 

algnatnre  of  minor,  B.,  11,   13^ 
127. 
Keyboard,  relation  of  hand  to,  BL, 

I,  201-20a 
K^note,  T.,  4S. 
Kbew.  I„  IBI. 
KhoTantechlna,  O..  11,  879. 
Khndra  katyayana-Tlna,  L,  IBl, 
Kin,  I„  161. 
Klnandl,  I.,  161. 
KInnarl,  I.,  161. 
King  Artbnr,  O.,  II,  S80i 
King  Dodo,  0„  II,  880. 
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Ktaf.  AiUe  Bl*«^,  Amtxiam  plan-      Enp  pMBg.  L,  IM. 

M.  A^  aoa  ErabbM.  Hauj  Bdwud:  ^3M. 

Kh^doM.  The.  a  IL.  2aa  KnUtlel.  H.  K^  Opm  and  Lfrie 

Klita^  O,  li,  no.  Dnma   (tbrnptti  br).  (X,  1, 

"■        ■,  Dte,  O^  11,  not  1-13. 

1. 1,  ISL  Kneotxr,    Kanndtn.    Du    N'adil- 
■r,  L,  ISL  iMer  *<»  OnnadL  Ck,  I,  !& 

Kit.  I»  U2.  _        -  .         _       _     

KtOiaxa,  1^  US. 

Kkmc  kbft,  I„  1S9L 

Klonc  poBC  plus,  L,  UB.  iL,  301. 

Klong  ta  rod  pott,  L,  1S2,  KniiBliani,  aamlucn,  L,  ISL 

EhNis  Tii.  L,  1S2.  K'ml^  L,  U7. 

Klnl,  L.  182.  Kn.  L,  ISO. 

EnelMl,  Fnna.  paittn.lt.  A.,  22a  Kukb^so.  L,  IOSl 

KMlMi  Qoutet,  X.  282:  Ksttim,  L,  15& 

Enigbt  «f  BBOwdai,  TIm>,0..  tl,»Q.      Knkpa-^iKx,  L.  US. 

Ko-dalko,  t,  US.  Knndl.  L.  U& 

Ko-tRRiml,  L,  IBS.  KonUiUd.  O.,  11,  380l 

Ka-tae,  I.,  168;  Ktmjerre-Tlaa,  L,  IGS. 

Kobbe,  GmtaT;  A..  8M.  Knnu,  L,  ISO. 

KoboM,  Dn.  O.,  U,  SSOk  Kurtar.  or  chftlUui,  I,  US. 

KOkia.  L.  IBi.  Eom.  Der,  O^  II,  38a 

Komantcbe,  L,  140.  Kyee-Eee,  I^  155. 

Komocnlro,  L,  JB8.  KyllliallMTbei^  Der,  O..  U.  SSOl 

Ktal(  DnMMlbart,  O,  U.  SStL  Krrle  ElelKMi,  O.  M..  289,  302. 

KOnlc  Hufred,  O..  tl.  SSOi 

Etiiitg  and  der  Eobler,  Da,  O-  !1,  T. 

SSQ. 

Ktalgln  Heriette,  0,11,880:  La  rnucatana.  O.,  II,  361. 

Klhilgln  ran  Baba,  O.,  1„  88a  I^-iia.  a)a-<Alago,  or  tnngkeo,  L, 

Kom,  Mk'WDtB  of,  F.,  8ft  IGOL 

nnulc  In,  F^  86-41.  Ia  Seals,  Milan,  fnmtlqitece,  O,  0- 
mtulca]  Inatrnmenta  of,  F.,  SfrSS.      LabTrintb,  Das.  O.,  II,  381. 

tuunea  of  mnalcal  tnabnmeots :  I-ac  dea  Ftea,  Le,  O..  11,  SSL 

cbanc^on,  I.,  106.  Ladakeh,  I.,  1S6. 

hagsnm,  L,  134.  Ladr  of  the  Manor,  Tbt,  O,  U,  8SL 

komoDDko,  !„  1S8.  Lad^  Teazle,  O.,  It,  38L 

nallarl,  L,  107.  L'AgneM,  O.,  II,  SSL 

pang  klanf.  I.,  1T6.  La«D  delle  Fate,  II,  O.,  U,  SSL 

aalbwanK,  I.,  204.  Lata  cb'-ln,  I.,  156. 

foaofllTe,  L,  224.  L'AJo  Nell  Imbarrano,  O,  U,  SSL 

jang  cnm,  !„  290.  La  kang,  I.,  156. 

Tocal  moalc  of.  F.,  88.  Lakmfi,  O..  11,  ISS. 

Korean  orduatra.  Hint.,  P.,  86.  LoUa  Bookta,  O.,  U,  SSL 

Korrlgane,  Im,  0„  11,  S80.  L'AUegn,  O.  H.,  87. 

Koalkl,  a,  11,  88a  I^lo,  Edonard,  Le  Bol  dTa,  O,  U, 

Koatchel,  the  Immortal,  O.,  II,  S8Q.  191. 

Kotin,  I.,  16S.  L'Altaqne  da  Moalln,  O.,  11,  38L 

Koto.  L,  168.  L'Amant  et  te  Harl,  0„  11,  SSL 

Konltara,  or  knltra,  I.,  164.  L'Amant  Jalouz,  O.,  II,  SSL 

Konndj^  or  nglemeh,  I.,  1S4  L'Amant  Statne,  O.,  II,  881. 

Ko7,  I..  104.  L'Amante  Aatato,  O.,  U,  381. 

Kra  cbapee,  L,  1B4.  L'Ambaaaadrlce,  C  il,  SSL 
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L'Amltte  an  Village.  0„  li,  881. 
L'AiDor  Oontadino,  O.,  II,  381. 
L'Amor  et  Pi^che,  O.,  ii,  381. 
L'Amor  Msrtmutro,  O.,  II,  381. 
L'Amoar  RomaneBqne.  O.,  11,  381. 
I^mpe,  E,  MoBley,  Mexico,  F.,  66- 

70. 
L'An  Mil,  O.,  II,  882. 
Landfrlede,  Der,  O.,  11,  881. 
Londgraf  Lndwlg's  BranUabrt,  C 

II.  381. 
Lang,  Maisaret  RutbTen,  composl- 

tlona.  A.,  302. 
Langue  Mnalcale,  La,  0„  II,  SS2. 
Lanteme  Maglqae,  La,  O.,  tl,  382. 
Laodlcea  et  Berenice,  O.,  II,  882. 
L'ApparltloD.  O.,  11,  362. 
L'Arbore  dl  Diana,  O.,  II,  8S2. 
L'Arbre  Encbante.  O.,  It.  382. 
L'Arcadla  In  Brenta,  O.,  It,  882. 
L' Artisan,  O..  li,  382. 
Larynx,  poaltlcm  of,  E..  1,  259. 
L'Aaplraut  de  Marine,  O.,  II,  382. 
L'Asaedlo  dl  Flrenze,  O.,  ii.  382. 
L'ABgedlo  dl  Ley  da,  O.,  II,  382. 
Laesua,  Orlando;  B.,  1,328 ;T.,  125. 
Laat  Judgment  Tbe.  O.  M.,  138. 
Lastbenn,  O.,  11,  382. 
L'ABtnzle  remmlnlll,  O.,  II,  382. 
L'Auberge  de  Bagneres,  O.,  11,  882. 
Land,  I.,  166. 
L'ATaro,  O.,  11,  382. 
L'Avengle  de  Palmyre,  O.,  II,  S82. 
Law  of  Java,  The,  O.,  11,  382. 
Lazarns,  O.,  II,  382. 
LazEanme,  on  LeBlenvent  en  Dor- 
mant, Le.  O.,  II,  882. 
L'Eau  UervelUense,  O..  11,  382. 
L'Bbreo.  O.,  li,  382. 
L'Bclalr,  O.,  li.  382. 
Lecocq,  Alexandre  Gharlefl. 
airofl&Gerofla,  O.,  II,  5. 
La  Flll«  de  Madame  Angot,  O.,  1, 

889. 
L'Acole  de  la  Janease,  oti  Le  Bar- 

nerelt  Francala,  O.,  II.  383. 
L'ftcoasals  de  Chatou,  O.,  11,  383. 
Ledia,  O.,  II,  383. 
L'BdncatlDn  Manqnfe,  O.,  11,  888. 
Legatlulmo,  E.,  II,  141. 
Legato,  E.,  I,  167-172;  II,  42-46.  14a 
Legato  toncta,  E.,  1,  61,  281. 
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Minor  key,  B.,  U.  241-217;  T.,  264- 
266. 

mode,  B..  1,  27;  T.,  44. 

scale.    E..    II.    118-120;   T.,   264. 
265. 

trUd,  B,,  ii.  179;T„rt,  264. 
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Hfoitfcta,  T«  108;  HM. 
Mlntckl,  I„   l«4. 
Hloart,  T^  IK.  im. 
Hlrandollna,  O,  il.  Mtk 
HInllle.  O^  II.  aSOt 
HlrtltoD.  L,  16t. 
MM  Bmn.  u^  ll.  apo: 
HiM  DcetDM,  O..  II,  3ML 
H(M  IiinocnKe,  O^  tl.  SOS. 
HIaM  SolemnlXBeMlKiTcn),  O.M- 

20i. 
MlMmrl.  state  of,  ontorlo  In.  A- 

224,  225. 
Htrrldate,  O^  11,  89& 
Ultrldatc  EttiMtore.  II,  O.,  II,  990. 
H-kal,   I.,  161 
HocbuKB.  I^  164. 
Uode.  B..  It.  120;  T^  98,  88,  4a 
nolISD,  T.,  84. 
Ormk,  T..  84. 
major,  B.,  1,  27;  T.,  44. 
minor,  B.,  |.  2T;  T..  44. 
mixed,  E.,  II.  247-249. 
Uodnlatlon.  B..  fl.  282-291. 
espannlon,  SL,  II.  344-3M. 
Important  department  of  moalc, 

T..  86. 
Indeterminate,  E..  II,  34S. 
metboda  of.  T.,  87-00. 
tranalent,  B.,  11.  S47-SS3. 
Hobnr.  I.,  164. 
Uokklne,  I..  164. 
Uoka-gTO.  I.,  164. 
Hokurl,   I.,  16B. 
Uollnara,  La.  O.,  If,  896. 
Moloch,  O.,   II,  896. 
MOocb  Ton  flendomir,  Der,  O..  11, 

896. 
Honks  of  Malabar,  The,  O..  II,  SOO. 
Uonno  Vanna,  O.,  II,  886. 
Uonocbord,  I.,  35,  74. 
Monopbonlc    moelc,   T.,    134,    172. 

178. 
Monalnir  de  Pourceangnac,  O.,  II, 

896. 
Monalenr    Deschalnmeanx,    O..    tl, 

896. 
Monsieur  et  Madam  Deals,  O.,  II. 

896. 
Monauloa,   I..  160. 
Montano  and  St^banle.  O.,  11,  896. 
Monte  Carlo.  O..  II,  396. 
Monten«grlnB,  Les.  O..  II,  397. 
Montentma,  O.,  II,  897. 
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hP..n:a.T: 


L  32.  34.  37,  Ml 
Ham  enltar.  U  16Bl 
HooDligfat    Sonata,    see    "Qp— la 

Qnaal    Tna    Pantaate."    on. 

No.2. 

poaer.  P.,  190l 
Mots  et  Vita.  O.  M..  277. 
Hott  da  CleOfMtre,  La.  O.,  II.  307. 
Hort  do  Ta««e.  La.  O.,  U.  38T. 
Hosea.  0_  IE.  38T. 
HonlvwsU.  Morltx.  woika,  EL.   L 

101. 
Hotlon,  melodic  VL,  0,  188-182. 
MotlTe.  E..  I.  3& 

dellDltion  of.  T..  l-ra. 
Moodo  delta  Lnna.  II,  O..   U,  387. 
Honntato  ByiptL.  The,  O.,  It.  397. 
MonntaloMrs,  The,  O.,   II,  397. 
Monntebanka.  The.  O.,  II.  397. 
Honsqnetalrcs  an  ConTent,  Lbsl  Ow 

11,  397. 
Monsqnetalrea  de  la  Belne,  Lea,  Ow 

11,  397. 
Mouth  harnxmica,  I.,  165. 

orffkn,  I.,  166. 
Movement,  cantlblle.  E..  I,  4a 
fonr-ToIce.  EL,  I,  35,  37. 
ona-volce,  E..  I,  3S. 
tbree-Totce.  E.,  I.  35. 
two-Totce,  E.,  1.  35. 
Uoaart,  Wolfgang  Amadena. 
Don  Giovanni,  O.,  1,  63. 
his  work.  P.,  1^. 
Nosxe  de  Figaro,  Le,  O.,  1,  Sa 
portrait,  T..  146. 
Requiem  Haas,  O.  M.,  817. 
sonatas,  B.,  I,  69.  7B. 
strt«   of   compositions,    T-    ISOl 

287. 
ZanberflOte,  Die,  O.,  1,  07. 
Mosart  and  Ballerl,  O..  II,  397. 
Hozart     and     Schick  aneder,     Tbe 
Theatrical   Hanasor,  O.,   11. 
397, 
Mrldang,   I.,   166. 
Mn-jm,  I.,  166. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothinc  O.,  II, 

ns7. 

Mnet,  I.,  166. 

Hnie  de  Pedro,  La.  O.,  II,  SOT. 

Mnletler,  Le.  O.,  11,  897. 
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Mailer  nnd  Sela  Etnd,  Der,  a,  II, 

397. 
MnDd  hBrmonlcB,  I.,  166. 
Mnrall,  I..  166l 
Uurlllo.  O..  il,  39& 
Uoses  Galantes,  Le,  O.,  li,  S98. 
Hneette,    I.,    168. 
Unslc,  American  muetc,  see  book 

GaDadian,  F.,  231. 
CblneBe,  F.,  17. 
cborcb.  we  cbnrch  mnslc. 
clawtcBl,  T..  221. 
Basteni  Europe,  F.,  IBl. 
elemeota  of,  T.,  258. 
EngllBb,  F..  193. 
era  of  new  mnBic,  T.,  iSO, 
French.  F„  127. 
Oenoan,  F„  lOB. 
Irleb.  P.,  20&. 
Italian,  F.,  Tl. 
Japanese,  F.,  27. 
Korean,  V„  35. 
Malarstan,  F.,  43. 
mechanical,  T.,  330,  881. 
Heilcan,  F.,  ec. 
montqjbonlc,  T.,  134. 
origin  of,  T.,  2S0-292. 
Peralan,  F„  63. 
polyphonic,  T.,  134. 
practical  Taltie  of,  T.,  S3MB0. 
primitive,  F.,  1. 
Rnmlan,  P..  1ST. 
Bcandtnarlan,  P.,  171. 
Bcottlah.  F„  217. 
Spanish,  P.,  243. 
TurktHh,  F.,  S9. 
value  of,  as  an  art,  T.,  2BS. 
vocal,  see  vocal  mnalc 
Welsh.  P.,  22S. 
Music  In  colleges,  A„  199.  200. 
Mtislc   In   the  pnbllc   echoole,   A., 

17-37. 
co-operation  of  principal,  snper- 

intendent  and  school  board, 

A^  86.  B7. 
development   and  methods,    A,. 

27-SO. 
early  history  of.  A.,  17-26. 
equipment  of  teachers.  A.,  3D. 
established.  A.,  194. 
Importance  of,  T„  38l^334. 
material   used  for    InetmcUon, 

A,  81. 


Voslc  In  the  pnbllc  achools. 
teachers  of,  A.,  ss. 
onlform  course  adopted.  A.,  200. 
valtiable  results.  A.,  32. 
ways  In  which  Instmctlon  may 
be  carried  on.  A..  34. 
UuBlc  of  North  American  ludians. 

See  Indiana  of  North  America. 
Music    of    Primitive    Peoples,    F„ 

1-16. 
Huslc  pnblleblng  houses.  A.,  340- 

843. 
Uoslc  Teachers'  National  Associa- 
tion, A.,  201. 
Music  trades,  A.,  313-343. 
Husica]  centers,  American,  A.,  297. 
conservatories,  American,  A.,  194- 
109. 


ear,  IE.,  I,  20-22,  28,  42. 

education.  A.,  173-203;  B..  I.  19. 
M-«l. 
Musical  festival,  A.,  186-192. 

Chicago  b(4d  Its  first,  A.,  224. 

era  of,  O.  M.,  5,  6. 

first  May  festival  In  New  York, 
A.,  230. 
Musical  form,  orlfdnated  with,  B., 

1.  326. 
Musical  iDstmments : 

African,  F.,  8-15. 

Assyrian,  I.,  4S. 

Aztecs  of  Old  Mexico.  P.,  6-8. 

blbUoKraphy.  I.,  266-257. 

Canadian,  P.,  241. 

Chinese,  P.,  20-24,  26. 

classes  of.  and  their  origin,  F.,  4. 

constmctlon  of,  T.,  99. 

development  of,  1,  31-88. 

earliest   mention   of  organ.    A., 
265-257. 

Egyptian,  I.,  44. 

Bngllsb.  P.,  194. 

Grecian.  I„  44. 

Gypsy,  F.,  156. 

Hebrew,  I.,  45. 

Hungarian,  F..  167. 

Indian,  A..  44,  45. 

-makbig  In  America.  A.,  218. 

Irish,  P.,  211,  212. 

Japanese.  P.,  29. 

Korean,  F.,  86-88. 
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Hexloin,  F,  a& 
negro,  ii,  50;  51. 
origin  of,  I.  44. 
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314. 
ScflndlntTUD.  F.. 
ScottMi,  F..  222^224. 
Spanlsb,   P.,  245. 
sacb  u.  A..  285. 
Tarklsb.  F..  60. 
used  In  Araertcu 

Welsb,  F.,  220. 
Hiulcal  pniodloila.  A..  202.  203. 
Ifnalcal  phantule,  B.,  1,  20. 
Jlostclanti,  American.  A..  28frjll2. 
Unaketeers,  Tbe.  O..  II.  396. 
Mote.  B.,  II,  KMitL 
Hnza  Halreddln.  O.,  11,  3g& 
Mnzia  Scerola,  O..  II,  398. 
"Hy  UarylHnd."   A.,   123. 
Mr  Spirit  Wu  In  He&vlnesi,  O.  M., 

41. 
Vyrtla.  O.,  II,  38S. 
Mretem  d'lsls,  Les,  0„  It,  89S. 
Hrtterles  of  the  Cutle,  The,  O.. 

II,  89& 
M7tbolog7.  I-.  4Z 

N 

NBbncodononer,  O.,  II,  808. 
Nacht  wt  PalnzEf.  Die,  O.,  11,  388. 
Nacbttgall  nod  Rabe,  O.,  11,  398. 
Nacbtlager  ron  Granada,  Das,  O., 

t.  140. 
Nadeahda,  O..  II,  396. 
Nadgy.  O.,  ii,  396. 
Nag-pbenl,  I.,  167. 
Nagara,   I..  186. 
Natnire,  I.,   167. 
NagelRelRe.  I..  167. 
Naffgareb,  I.,  167. 
Nan  TloUn,  I..  167. 
Nala.  O.,   11,  398. 

Nataaance  de  Venna,  La,  O.,  11, 898. 
NalckarBh,  L,  167. 
Nallari,  I..  167. 
Nanga.  I.,  167. 
Nanon,  O..  II.  75. 
NarrlHS  Bameau.  0»  II,  390. 
Nardaao,  O.,  II,  889. 


Natbnal  aotbena: 
"  Amcrtca."— Anwrlcui,  A.,  125. 
'*aod    Save    tbe    King" — B«- 

land.  P..  204. 
"  Hall  r  ■      


.  I80L 


ua 


Itua,  F..  85.. 

"  Volnnteer'a    FareweU  " —  Fkw- 
enc«.  Italy.  F..  8Sl 

"Where  Is  Uy  Fathertamdl ** — 
Bobemlan.  F.,  166. 

"  Yankee  Doodle."  flnt  tmly  na- 
tional Boug  la  Americm,  A.. 
lia 
National  aonga: 

Anwrican,  A.,  110;  12& 

Bobemtan,  F.,  100. 

Canadian.  F.,  240. 

BngllBb.   F.,  204. 

FInnlBh,   F„  18a 

Italian.  F.,  8Sl 

Scottlah,   F.,   219. 
Natnral  bonL  I.,  168L 
Nanfrage  de  la  Medoae,  Le,  O.,  II. 

Nanslkaa.  O.,  II,  300. 
Nantch   Olrt,  The,  or  The  Bajab 
of  Cbntneypore.  O..  U,  398^ 
Nararratae.  La,  O.,  II,  235. 
Nay,  I..  16& 
N'dongo,  I„  lea 
Ne  Toncbea  pas  A  la  Reine,  O.,  11, 


Nebotbnbler,  Die,  O.,  II,  380. 
Neflr.  I..  168. 
Neger,   Die,   O.,    II,   399. 
Negro  dance,  Bamboula,  A..  58. 
N^ro  mualc  and  negro  minstrelar, 
A.,49-7a 

"Christy's  MlnatrelB,"  A.,  67. 

decline  of  negro  mlnstreUv,  A., 
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Negro  Bongs  and  negro  mln8trelB7. 
fomidfttloii  ot  otir  folk-Mmg  llt- 

eratare^  A^  6& 
mloBtrel  arganlzatlon,  A^  68. 
negro  songa: 
boatmen'i  song,  T^  839. 
tove  BongB,  A..  50. 
plantation  aonga,  T.,  S3d,  S40l 
railroad  songs.  A..  S6. 
■boat  eonga,  A.,  SO. 
slave  songs.  A.,  53 ;  T.,  S40. 
"trick  music,"  A.,  64. 
Nel,  I.,  168. 
N«lge,  La;   ou,  Le  Nonvel   Egln- 

hard,  O.,  II,  390. 
Nell  Owynne.  O.,  II,  399. 
Nephtell ;  on,  Les  Ammonites,  O., 

ii,  309. 
Neptune    and    Ampbltrlte,    O.,    II, 

389. 
Nero,  O..  11,  95. 
Nerone,  O.,  11,  899. 
Neseler.  Victor  B.,  The  Trumpeter 

of  BfikklDKen.  O.,  II.  171. 
Neue  Don  Quixote,  Der,  O.,  II.  399. 
Neue  Kmmme  Teufel,  Der,  O.,  11, 


New  England  Oonserratory  of  Mn- 
alc,  founded,  A..  104. 

New  England  Psstm  Book,  see 
New  England  version  ot  the 


New  Bnglend  Terston  of  the 
Psalms,  originated  In,  A., 
142,  143,  14S,  280. 
New  Ireland,  kulepa-ganes,  I.,  156. 
New  Orleans,  opera  in,  A..  23S. 
New  Tear's,  cantatas  for,  JB.,  I.  373. 
New  York  Academy  of  Music,  A., 

238. 
New  York  Choral  Bocletr,  A.,  217, 

218. 
New  York  city : 
Deutsche  Lledeitranz.  A.,  229. 
French  opera  In,  A.,  234. 
Italian  opera  In,  A.,  230, 
musical  Institution  B,  A.,  188. 
New  York  Harmonic  Society,  A., 
219. 
Oratorio   Soclet;,  A.,  220.  27T; 
O.  U.,  8. 


New  YmA  Philharmonic  Socle^, 
A.,  270,  278. 

Sacred  Unalc  Society,  origin  of, 
A^  21S. 

Srmpbonj  Orcbeatra,  A.,  274. 
Nglvneh,  I.,  168. 
N-gom,  I„  168. 
Ngoroa,  I.,  168. 
Ngonge,  I.,  168. 
Ni-dalko,  I.,  im. 
Nl-gen-kin,  I.,  ISO. 
Nl-no-tEuxnml,  I.,  169. 
Nlchln,  I.,   IBO. 
Nicholai,  Otto,  The  Herry  Wlve« 

of  Windsor,  O.,  i,  238. 
Nlcko  stao,  I.,  169. 
Nlcolo  de  Lapl,  O..  11,  880. 
Night  Dancera,  The,  O.,  11,  400. 
NlJI'NoTgorodlans.  The,  O.,  II,  400, 
NlJugD-gen.  I.,  169. 
Nilea.  Nathaniel,  A.,  107. 
Nina.  O.,  II,  400. 
Ninette,  ft  la  Cour,  O.,  II,  400. 
Nhilon,  O.,  11.  400. 
Nino,  O.,  II,  400. 
Ninon  Chez  Madame  de  Serlgne, 

O.,  11.  400. 
Niotw,  O.,  11,  400. 
NItettI,  O.,  II,  400. 
NItocrl.  O.,  II,  40a 
NIze,  Die,  O.,  II,  400. 
Nkonjo,  I„  169. 
No.  I.,  170. 
No-kan,  I„  170. 

No  Magic  Like  Lots  ;  or,  The  Brit- 
ish Enchanters,  C,  11,  40a 
No  Song,  No  SuK>er,  O.,  II,  400, 
Noces  de  Jeannette,  Les,  O..  1,  2S&. 
Noces  de  Felte  et  de  Thetla,  Lee, 

O.,   II,  400. 
Nocturne,  T.,  227. 
Node,  I.,  88,  84,  S7. 
Nolte  do  Castello,  A.  O.,  II,  400. 
Nordlca,  Madame  Lillian,  portrait, 

C.  II.  247. 
Norfe.  I.,  170. 
Norma.  0.,  1.  138. 
NormandT  Wedding,  A,  O.,  II,  40a 
Norrls.  Homer,  A..  800. 
Note,  chromatic.  T.,  48. 

origin  of 'musical,  T.,  84,  80. 

ralue  of,  T..  47.  48. 
Norway,  characteristics  of  mnalc 
In,  F.,  186-188, 181. 
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Norway.  comimwrB  of,  F.,  188-101. 
foik-aonga  of,  F„  180. 
mnalc    in    Cbrlatlanla.    F^    188, 

ISD. 
names  of  mtisIcBl  Inatramenta : 
DTCkelharpa,  I.,  170. 
aalmodlkoD.  I..  20<L 
•ongi  of.  F.,  188. 
Notation  of  dnratfon,  E.,  II,  133, 

134,  140-160. 
Notation  of  pitch,  Interrals,  E.,  fl, 
128-1 33. 
keys  aod  nlf^atiiFe*,  B.,  11,  122- 

126.  127. 
scaled,  E.,  II.  128-13a 
Note,  E.  II.  133-13a 

chromatic,  E..  11.  254-255. 
memorlElDfi;  of.  B,,  i,  316. 
value,  E..  H.  142. 
writing  of.  E.,  II,  135.  138. 
Notre  pame  de  Parle,  O..  li,  401. 
Nonne  SaKlante,  La.  O.,  II,  401. 
NourjBhad.  O..  II.  401. 
Nouveau  i^ei^eur  du  Tillage.  Le. 

O.,  li,  401. 
Nonvelle  £coIe   des   Femmes.   La, 

O..  II.  401. 
Nozze  dl  Dorlna,  Le.  O..  II.  401. 
Nozze  dl  Figaro,  Le,  O.,  I,  59, 
Nouee  dl  Tetl  e  Peleo.  L«,  O.,  II, 

401. 
NnltR  d'Ef^agne.  Les,  0„  II.  401. 
Numltor,  O.,  II,  401. 
Nurmahal,  O..  II,  401. 
Nyantaranga,  I„  170. 
Nyckelharpa.  J.,  170. 
Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Pompeii, 
O,.  11,  401. 


Ohah,  I„  170. 

Oberon.  0„  1,  105. 

Oberon,  Kfinig   der  Elfen,   O.,    II, 

401. 
Oberto,   Count   dl    San  Bonlfazlo, 

O.,  II,  401. 
Oboe,  I.,  170. 
Oboe  da  caccia,  I.,  171. 
Oboe  d'amore.  I.,  ITl. 
O-dnllM.  I.,  172. 
Ocarina.  !.,  171. 
OchlnfrufM.  I..  172. 
OchBenmlnnett,  Das,  O.,  11,  401. 


Octave.  E„  II,  54,  115;  T.,  29. 
Octave  abbreviations.  E.,  11,  143. 
Octave-playing,  E..  1,  188. 
Octave  spinet  I.,  172. 
Ortavia,  O.,  11.  401. 
Oddities  The,  O.,  11,  401. 
Odrne.  Dte,  O^  H,  401. 
Odyssens.  O.  M.,  211. 
Odysseus'  Heimbebr,  O.,  11,  401. 
Odysseus'  Ton!,  O.,  II,  402, 
CEdipe  a  la  Calone,  O..  li.  401. 
Oell  Cr*ve,  L',  C.  II,  38G. 
Offenbach.   Jacques. 
Belle  H«iene.  La.  O..  I,  29S. 
Contea  d'Roffman.  Les.  0„  11, 121. 
Grande  Duchense  de  O«rol«teln. 

La.  O..  1,  313. 
Orpbee  am  Bnfera,  O.,  I,  271. 
Offertory,  beginning  of  maaa  prop- 
er, O.  M.,  288.  289. 
Offlcler  Bn)ev«,  L',  0„  11.  3861 
Offlcler  et  le  Paysan.  L',  O..  U,  388. 
Offrande  a  la  Libert^,  L",  O..  11. 

386. 
Dbotnltchiyerog,  I..  172, 
Ole  dn  Calre,  L',  O.,  II,  386. 
Okegbem.  Joanoes,  E.,  1    328;  T., 

120-122-138. 
"Old  Black  Joe."  A.,  81. 
Old  Guard,  The.  O.,  U,  4ML 
"  Old  Hundred."  A„  140. 
Olga,  O..  II.  402. 
OUmplade.  L',  O.,  II,  386. 
Ollphant  hom,  I..  172. 
Olivette.  O.,  II,  117. 
Olnmbendo,  L,  172. 
Olymple.  O.,  II,  402. 
Omar  und  Leila.  0-.  II,  402, 
OmbI,  L,   172. 
Ombre.  L',  O.,  II,  387. 
Ompbale,  O.,  11,  402. 
On  ne  s'Avtse  Jamais  de  Tout,  O.. 

II.  402. 
Oncle  Valet.  L',  O.,  II,  387. 
Ondlnes  an  CbampaKne,  Lee,  O..  II. 

402. 
One  O'clock;  or,  The  Wood  De- 
mos, O.,  II,  402. 
Onion  flute,  I.,  172. 
Oompoochawa,  I..  173. 
Opera,  B.,  I,  292-301-319-322. 
appreciation,  T.,  20ft^l08. 
devdopment  of  technlqiu  of,  T., 
19--J2. 
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Opera,  derelcvmeat  of  the,  O.,  15- 

.  ^■ 
easentlal  natare  of,  O.  U.,  2,  8. 
ant,  T..  64. 

first  spec  I  men  of  comic,  T„  60. 
French,  F..  129-133. 
Germaa,  F.,  121. 
Qflrmaii   opera   in  America,   A.. 

280,  242. 
history  of,  T.,  301-306. 
In  America,  A.,  231-2Sa. 
lUllan,  F.,  S04S. 
Italian    opera    In    America,    A., 

235. 
ilglit  opera  In  America,  A.,  03, 
modem  school  of,  O.,  S8. 
opera  singer,  T.,  306,  Xri. 
original  home  of  French  opera 

In  America,  A.,  233. 
popularity  of,  T.,  300. 
requirements  of,  T.,  299. 
Swedish,  F.,  185. 
Opera,  bibliography,  O.,  II,  32C-326. 
Opera  and  lyric  drama,  O.,  i.  1-13. 
Opera  Comlque,  V,  0.,  11,  387. 
Opera  In  America,  A.,  231-253. 
Opera  of  Operas,  The;    or,   Tom 
Thnmb  the  Great,  O..  it,  402. 
Operas   and  «perettas,    collection, 
published  by    Bclitrmer,  A., 
341. 
Operoprobe,  Die,  O.,  li,  402. 
Ophlclelde,  I.,  173. 
Oprltschnlck,  Der,  O.,  ii,  402. 
Orakel  In  Delphi,  Dbb,  O.,  II,  402. 
Oratorio,  E.,  t,  306,  361. 
characteristics  of,  O.  M.,  14. 
chorus  In,  T..  312. 
development  of,  O.  M.,  11-36. 
England,  land  of,  F.,  204,  207. 
in  America,  A..  219-230. 
origin  of.  T.,  811. 
performance    in  college,   O.   M., 

8,  9. 
performance     In     Europe     and 

America.  O.  M.,  1-10. 
permanence  of,  O.  M.,  9,  10. 
writers  of,  B.  1.,  330. 
Oratorio  singer,  T„  1.  308-300. 
Oratorios    and    Masaes,    bibllogrB- 

pby,  O.  M..  3GI-364. 
Oraizt  e  Curiazzi,  Oil,  O.,  11.  4(ffi. 
Orchestra,    appreciation,    T.,    267- 
277. 


Orchestra,  arrangement  of  instru- 
ments tn,  T.,  268. 
T..  268. 

concert  pieces  with,  E,.  1,  06. 

concertos  with,  B.,  1,  95. 

consists  of   four  groups  of   In- 
struments, T.,  267. 

contains,  I,  82. 

description     of     symphony     as 
played,  T..  274,  276.         I 

development  of,  I.  9-30. 

engaged  by  theatres.  A.,  2(S9. 

French  composers  of  orchestral 
music,  F.,  133, 

gives  open-air  concerts.  A.,  28S. 

highest  form  of  pure  music,  F.., 
1,  22. 

Instruments    of    percussion,    T., 
272. 

Introduction    and    promotion    lo 
New  York  city,  A„  269-270. 

orchestral  concertw,  F„  135. 

orchestral  organizations,  A.,  270- 
282. 

proportioning  of  instruments,  T., 
275,  276. 

requirements  of,  T.,  267. 

requirements  of  orchestra   con- 
ductor, T.,  276.  277. 

Russian  composers  of  orchestral 
music,  F.,  149. 

should  be  balanced,  I.,  88. 

stringed  Instruments  of,  T.,  268- 
270. 

wind   Instruments  of  brass,  T., 
271.  272. 

wood- wind    InstmmeDts    of,    T., 
270,  271. 
Orchestral  horn,  I„  173. 
Orchestration,  definition  of,  I.,  81. 
Orchestrlna  dl  camera,  I.,  173. 
Order  of  Hie  Holiness.  By.  O.,  II, 

402. 
Orestes,  O.,  11,  402. 
Orfanelll  dl  Qlnevra,  L'.  O.,  II.  387. 
Orfeo.  O..  I,  7 :  O.,  11.  403. 
Organ.  E.,  I.,  380,  381. 

appreciation,  T„  295-298. 

building   of   first   American   or- 
gan, A.,  260. 

cabinet.  I..  102. 

concert  organ.  A.,  262. 

construction  of  first,  T.,  9B. 

earliest  mention  of,  A.,  255-2oT. 
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Organ,  flrPt  Installed  In  Episcopal 
cbnrcbes,  A..  1112,  IBl-lse. 
graded  ooanee  for,  EL,  1,  88i- 

401. 
playen.  A»  8S& 
trades,  A^  323^1. 
pipe,  I..  180. 
widely  known.  A.,  262. 
OrganlstnuD,  I„  174. 
Organists,  American,  A^  307,  806. 

French.   F.,   184. 
Organo-plano.  I,,  174. 
Orlflaninie,  L',  O.,  II.  387. 
Orion,  C.  11,  40S. 
Orlando,  0..  11,  403. 
OmsmentB,  E.,  II,  148-Itf. 
Orootea,    Reglna    d'Bgltto,   A^   tl, 

403. 
Orpharlon,   I.,  174. 
Orpb«e  Bux  Enfen,  0..  I,  271. 
Orpheus,  O.,  I,  47. 
Orpheas  and  Eurydlce,  first  opera 

ever  written.  T.,  64. 
Orphlca,   I.,   174. 
OBobukl.  I.,  174. 
Ostralenka,  O..  11.  403. 
Otello,   or   Othello,    Verdi,    0.,    11, 

187. 
Othello.  Bosslnl.  O..  11,  403. 
Otto,  der  Bchatz,  O.,  11,  403. 
Ottone,  O..  11,  408. 
Overtones,  I.,  S4. 
OTertnre,  classical,  T.,  226,  226. 
French  and  Italian  <«>eratlc  T^ 


P-al-hBlao,    I.,    175. 

Pa.chlso-koa,  I.,  ITS. 

Padns.  Frederlk,  father  of  Finnish 

mnBic,  I,  181. 
PaderewBkl,  Ignace  Jan,  T»  282. 

Manm,  0„  II,  279. 

portrait.  Musical  Biogs.,  11,  aS6. 
Padlot^  The,  O.,  II,  403. 
Paganlnl,  NlccoM,  E.,  11,  4.  16. 
Pagllacct,  I.  O.,  II,  2ia. 
Pasode,  La,  0..  II,  403. 
Palue,  John  Knowles,  O.  H.,  82. 

Instmctor  In  moslc  at  Harvard. 
A.,  2. 

moslcal  career.  A.,  2,  8,  2H. 


Paiaiello,  Olovannf,  Ilallui  oper- 
atic composer,  F.,  d^ 

Pakhwaj,    I,    17D. 

Paladins,  Lm.  O.,  II,  408l 

Palestrlna,  Giovanni   Pierlnlgl  da, 

E.,  I,  329;  F^82;T„Si,  136. 

Haas  of  Pope  Haroellns.  Ov  BL, 

ao&. 

.  portrait,  O.  H.,  306. 

Palma,  O..  11,  403. 

Palmira,  o..  11,  408. 

Palndler    du    Boarg^de-Batx,    t«, 

0.,  11,  403. 
Pan,  story  of,  I.,  43,  44. 
Pan  bomba,  I.,  17B. 
Pan  pipes,  L,  176. 
Fanchama  ottn,  I„  176. 
Pandean  pipes,  I.,  176^ 
Pandeiro,  I.,  ITS. 
Pandore,   I.,  176. 
Pandnrlna,   I.,  178. 
Pang  klang,  I.,  176. 
Paas-ka.  I.,  17& 
Panler  Flearl.  Le,  0„  II,  408; 
Panjandnun,  O.,  11,  403. 
Pantragniel,  0.,  II,  403. 
Pannrge,  O..  II,  403. 
Paolo  Emllk),  O.,  11,  408; 
Papa  Martin,  O.,  II,  403. 
Paqaerette,   O.,   11,  403. 
Par  dessus,  I.,  177. 
Paradise  and  the  Perl,  O.  M.,  167. 
Parla.  Der,  U.,  11,  408. 
Parlde,  O.,  11,  404. 
Parlde  ed  Elena,  O.,  11.  404. 
Paris,   France,  moslc   In,  F.,   13% 

18B. 
PariB  coDBervatolre,  F.,  184. 
Parlalana,  O.,  II,  404. 
Parker,  Horatio,  O,  li„  SX 

Hon  NOTlsBlma,  O.  M.,  249. 

life  and  compositions,  aI,  B. 
Parker,  James  C  D.,  musical  ca- 
reer, A.,  3. 
Paralfal,  I.,  24;  0„  II.  141. 
Fart  dn  Dlable.  La,  O.,  II.  404. 
Partenope,  O.,  11,  404. 
Partlalfl,  I.,  8fr8& 
Passing  tone,  T.,  80. 
Paaslon   according  to   Saint   Mat- 
thew, The,  0.  liL,  49. 
Passion  mnslc,  O.  M.,  17-20. 
Pastor  Fldo,  O.,  11,  404. 
Pastorale  en  Mnslque,  O.,  11,  401. 
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Pat-mab,  I^  177. 

Patience,  O..  II,  12S. 

Patrle,  O.,  II,  4(M. 

Patriotic  and  national  muilc.  A., 

101-136. 
Patriotic  music,  first  war  aoag,  A„ 

102. 
GOntrlbuton     to     tbe     military 

songs,  A.,  106. 
Pattala,  r„  177. 
Paul  and  Virginia,  O.,  II.  404. 
PanI  Jones,  O.,  If.  404. 
"Panl  Jones'  Victory,"  A.,   129. 
Faullne,  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  0.,  11, 

404. 
Panr,  Mr.  Bmll,  B.,   1,  82. 
Pause,  E.,  II,  146. 
Pavilion  dn  Callfe;  on,  Almanxor 

et  Zobelde,  O.,  11,  404. 
Pawa,  I,   177. 
Payne,   Hon.   Jobn   Howard,   poet 

and  dramatist.  A.,  78,  77. 
Payean,  Le,  O..  11,  404. 
Pazsla  Senile,  La,  O..  II,  404. 
Peace  Jubilees,  aL,  192. 
PGdienrs,  Lea,  O.,  II,  404. 
Pflcbenra   de   Catane,   Les,   O.,   II. 

404. 
Pecbenra  de  Ferles,  Lea.  O.,  II,  404. 
Pedal-point.  E..   li,  296-208. 
Pedal  Btndy,  E.,  I.  881. 
Pedal  tone,  T.,  81. 
Pee,  L,  in. 
Feecbawar,  I.,  177. 
Peggy  from  Paris,  O.,  it  406. 
Pelnes    et    les    Plalalrs    d'Amonr, 

Lea,  O.,  If,  40B. 
Pelntre  Amonrenx  de  son  Modele, 

Le,  O.,  fl,  40R. 
Pelage ;  on,  Le  Rol  de  la  Falx,  O., 

II,  406. 
Pelieae  et  Hflfsande,  0„  11,  28B. 
Pelope,  C  II.  406. 
Penelope,  0.,  II,  406. 
Penelope,  La.,  O.,  it.  406. 
Penorcon,   I.,  177. 
P^lta,  O.,  II,  406. 
Peplta  Jlmlnes,  O.,  II,  406. 
Pepnecb,  Jobann  C,  Tbe  Benar'a 

Opera,  O..  I,  41. 
Per  STtnaherde.  O.,  II,  426. 
Pennmlon  groap.  Instruments  of, 

I.,  88. 
Pere  Oaillard,  O,  II.  40& 


Perl,  Jacopo,  I.,  10;  0.  I..  6,  6. 
Perlcbole.  La,  O.,  II,  406. 
Period,  B.,  1,  37;  T„  177,  178. 
melody   In   foar-cad«ice,   B.,    11, 

871-873. 
musical,  b.,  II,  370-379. 
rbytbm   In   four-cadence,   E.,    II. 

878-374. 
tonality   In  four-cadeace,   B„   li, 
874-378. 
Periodicals,  musical,  A.,  202,  203. 
Perle  du  Breell,  La.  O..  li,  406. 
Peronne  SauvSe,  O.,  11,  406. 
Perosi,  Don  Lorenzo,  O.  M.,  81. 
Permche,  La,  O.,  11,  406. 
Perruquler  de  la  Regence.  Le,  O., 

11,  406. 
Perste,  O.,  If.  406. 
Persia,  music  in.  F.,  63-68. 
names  of   musical   Instruments: 
cbabbabeh.  I.,  106. 
dayere,  or  dahareb,  I..  118. 
dlmpllpfto,  or  nagare,  I.,  110. 
dobol,  L,  120. 
dombeg,  I.,  120. 
kaabooks,   I.,   148. 
neflr,  I.,  168. 
slndl,  L,  213. 
eoote,  I.,  214. 
souUk.   I„   216. 
tanboor,  or  tambours,  I.,  218. 
Blngue,  I.,  283. 
Peters  Bryllup.  O.,  11.  406. 
Peter   Scbmoll    and    Seine  Nacb- 

bam,  O.,  II,  406. 
Petit  CbaperoD  Rouge.  Le.  0.,  11. 

40& 
Petit  Ddc,   Le,  O.,   II,  408. 
Petit  Faost.  Le,  O.,  11,  406. 
Petit  Matelot.  Le.  O.,  11,  406. 
Petite    Mademoiselle,    La.    0.,    II, 

406. 
Petite  Harifie,  La,  O.,  It,  406. 
Petmchio,  C  II,  406. 
Pfanenfest,  Daa.  O.,  fl,  406. 
Pfetfer  yon  Hardt,  Der,  O.,  11, 406L 
Pfelferstag,  Der,  O.,  11,  40& 
Phang,  I„  177. 
Phaon,  O.,  II,  406. 
Pbaramond,  O.,  II,  406. 
Pbarao,  O.,  II,  406. 
Pbet   I.,  177. 

Pblladelphla,  opera  In,  A.,  239. 
PbllemoD  and  Bands,  O.,  11,  406. 
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OrgaD.  first  Installed  Id  Epl8C<H>al 
churches,  A.,  152,  15H66. 
KTBcled  courses  for,  EL   I,   S84- 

401. 
pluyere,  A^  338. 
trades.  A..  82fr331, 
pipe,  I..  189. 
widely  known.  A.,  262. 
Organlstnim,  I,  174. 
Organists,  American,  A^  307,  808. 

French.   F.,    134. 
Organo-plano,  I.,  174. 
Orlflamiue.  L',  O.,  II,  387. 
Orion,   O.,   H,  403. 
Orlando,  0..  II,  403. 
OrnamentH,  E.,  if,  148-lW. 
Orontea.    Reglna   d'EelRo.   A..   IL 

403. 
Orpharlon,  I.,  174. 
Orph^  aux  Enfem,  O.,  I,  271. 
Orpheus,  C,  1,  47, 
Orpheus  and  Eurydlce.  Bret  opefa 

ever  written.  T.,  M. 
Orphlca.   r.,   174. 
Osobukl,  I.,  174. 
Ostralenka,  C,  II,  403. 
Otello,   or  Othello,    Verdi,    0.,    II. 

187. 
Othello,  Boeslnl,  0„  11,  403. 
Otto,  der  SchOtz,  C.  11,  403. 
Ottone,  0..  11,  408. 
Orertones,  I.,  34. 
Overture,  classical,  T.,  22-"i,  I' 
French  and  Italian  opernr 


PaWello,   Gtovannl,   lUUar 

atlc  composer,  F.,  sh 

PakhwaJ,  I.,   176- 

Paladlns.  Les,  0„  »,  403. 

Paleatrlna,  Giovanni  Pitrl' 

E.,  I,  320:  F..S2:T.. 

UasB  of  Pope  Marcell'i-. 

S05. 
portrait,  O.  M.,  Sf-'i. 
PUma,  O.,  11,  403. 
Palmira,  O..  II,  4^!- 
Palndler    du    B^w~ 

O.,  II.  i"::. 
Pan,  story  of.  I..   1  ■ 
Pan  bomhii.    I.. 
Pan  pipes.  I..    1' 
Panchan)!!   oin: 
Pande.iTi  jiii"-- 
Pandelro.   1.. 
Pandore.    I 
Pandiirin.. 

PSTIK   k 

PniiL'-;.:' 


P-al-hstao,  I.,  17.1 
Pa-chlao-kon.  I.,  • 
PacluB,  Frederlk. 

Paderewskl,  Itnif 
Hanra,  O..  fi. 
portrait.  SIiis: 
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Pomone,  O.,  11,  408. 
Pompeo  la  Armealo,  O.,  408. 
PoDce  de  Leon,  O.,  11,  408. 
PoDcbleltl,  Amilcare,  La  Gioconda, 

0„  II.  33. 
Pontloello.  E..  11,  56. 
Poor  Soldier.  The.  O.,  11.  408. 
I'opnlar  music,  A..  71-90. 

definition  of.  A..  71, 

ant    popular   seatlmental   song, 
A.,  75. 

first  popular  Bong,  A.,  T3. 

"  Liberty  song,"  A.,  73. 

IlKht  opera  elngera.  A.,  98. 

popular    loBtnunentBl    mnslc   In 
America,  A.,  90. 

reasouB  for.  A.,  86. 

survlyal  of,   A.,  76. 

variation  pieces.  A.,  91. 

writers  of,  A.,  83,  85,  90. 
Popular  songs,  A.,  72,  80,  83,  84. 

popular  song  writers.  A.,  85. 
Porcherona.  Les.  O.,  11,  40a 
Portefalx,  Le,  O.,  11,  408. 
Porto  Baeso,  A,  O.,  II,  408. 
PortoghesI  In  Ooa,  I,  O.,  11,  408. 
Portrait  de  Manon.  Le,  O.,  11,  408. 
Poms.  0.,  IE.  408. 
PoatUIon  of  Longjumeau,  The,  O., 

I.  169. 
PoBtl1Ion*B  horn,  I.,  199. 
PoBtlndes,  E.,  I,  394-309. 
Pounce  &  Co.,  or  Capital  vs.  Labor, 

O.,  11,  408. 
Poupee  de  Nflmberg,  La,  O.,  11,408. 
Power  of  Evil,  The,  O.,  11,  409. 
Practical  value  of  music,  T.,  328- 


Pr6  ani  Clercs,  Le,  O..  11,  409. 
Precloaa,  O.,  II,  409. 
Preludes,  E.,  1,  394-399. 
Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur,  Le,  0„ 

11,  409. 
PrtB,  Josquln  de.  E.,  I,  328. 
Pr«B  Saint  Gervals,  Les,  O..  11,  409. 
"  President's  March."  A..  111. 
PretendUB,  Lea,  O.,  II,  409. 
Priglone   d'Edlnburgo,   La,   0.,   II, 


Prima  Donna,  La,  O.,  II,  409. 
Primary  form,  T..  179,  ISO. 
Primitive  peoples,  music  of.  F„l-15, 
Prince  Igor,  O.,  fl,  409, 
Prince  Metbusalem,  O.,  II,  409. 
Prince  of  PUsen,  The,  O.,  II,  409. 
Prlnco  Troubadour,  Le,  0.,  11,  409. 
Princess  Ida,  or  Castle  Adamant, 

O.,  11,  410. 
Princess  Osra,  O.,  II,  410. 
Prlncesa  Toto,  O.,  11,  410. 
I'rlncesse  d'Auberge,  O..  II,  409. 
Prlncesse  de  Babylone,  O.,  II,  410. 
Prlncesse  d'fillde.  La,  O.,  II,  410. 
Prlncesse  Jaune.  La,  O.,  II,  410. 
Prlnclpessa  Fedele,  La.  O.,  II,  410. 
Prinz  Tugen,  der  Edle  Rltter,  O.. 

II,  410. 
FrlDB  Harold's  Brautfahrt,  O.,  U, 

410. 
Prins  WIdef  Wlllen.  O.,  It.  410. 
Prison  d'Edlnbourg,  La.  O.,  11.  4ia 
Prisoner  of  War,  The,  O.,  11,  410. 
Prisonnler,  Le,  O,.  11,  410. 
Frlsonnler  d'£tat,  Le,  O.,  II,  410. 
Prcerls  and  Gephalus,  O.,  il,  410. 
Promeese,  Les,  O.,  It,  410. 
Promesses  de  Manage,  Lee,  O..  II, 

410. 
Promessi  gposl,  I,  O.,  11,  411. 
Prophfete.  Le,  O.,  I,  237. 
Proecrit.  Le,  O.,  11,  411. 
Proserpina  Raplta,  O.,  11,  411. 
Proseiplne,  O..   It,  411. 
Proteellao,  O..  II,  411. 
Psalmodr.  A„  138.  139. 
and  church  music,  A.,  137-1T2. 
prejudice     against     singing     of 

psalms.  A.,  141. 
psalm  books,  A.,  139. 
schools  for  tiM  Improvement  of. 

A.,  1B7. 


s  of,  J 


.  139. 


409. 


Psalms,  singing  of.  A.,  143,  146. 
Psalms  of  David,  A.,  142.  144. 

reprint  of.  A.,  145. 
"Psalterltun  Americana,"  A.,  140. 
Psaltery,  I.,  2,  199. 
PskoTltalne,  La.  O.,  li,  411. 
Psyche,  O..  11.  411. 
Public  schools,  mnslc  In  the;  see 
Mnslc  In  the  Public  Schools. 
Pobtlc  singing,  success  In,  E.,   I, 
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Pncdnl,  Olocoma,  r„  9T. 

portrait.  T^  209. 

La  Botatme,  O^  11.  288. 

La  Town,  O.,  II,  265. 

Hadam  Batterer,  O..  11,  81S. 

Manon  Leacant,  0„  11,  22& 
Putts  d'Amonr,  O.,  11,  411. 
Pnloar,  I..  im> 
PntM,  B.,  1,  29.  W,  S2,  88,  84. 
Ponitlon.  La,  O.,  11.  41L 
Pcntlgll  delle  Donne.  I,  O.,  II,  411. 
Pnppenfee,  Dl«,  O.,  11,  411. 
Porcell,    Henry,    icrcatest    British 

composer,  F.,  202. 
Purltani,  I.  O.,  1,  ISS. 
Pnrltsnla.  O..  11,  411. 
Puritan's  Danghter,  Tbe,  O.,  11, 411. 
Parse,  Tbe,  O.,  II,  411. 
pTgmallon.  O.,  11,  411. 
Fytbasorss,  dlacoverer  of  partial 
Tlbratlons  of  strings,  I.,  3D. 

dlscorerer  of  tone  relations,  F.. 
78. 

father    of    mnslcal    science,    T.. 
aO-BS. 

Q 

Qanon,  I.,  1B9. 

Quaker,  Tbe,  O.,  11,  412. 

Quart  d'Beore  de  Silence,  Un,  O., 

11,  412. 
Quartet.  E.,  1,  S02-8B4. 

first  and  second.  E.,  1.  35B. 

string,  B.,  11,  6S-4S. 

string  quartet  music.  A.,  281. 
Quartet  playing,  E.,  II,  63.68. 
Qnatre  Fits  Hymon.  Lea,  O..  II,  412. 
Queen  Andigo,  O..  II,  41Z 
Queen  of  Bheba,  The.  O.,  11,  21. 
Queen  TopaEc,  or  La  Relne  Topaee, 

O..  II,  412. 
Queen's   Lace  Handkercblef,  Tbe, 

O..  II,  lis. 
QuentiD  Durwsrd,  0.,  11.  412. 
Qnlnto  Fablo,  O.,  II,  412. 
Qolnton,  or  par  dessus,  I.,  190. 
Qnlproqno,  Le,  O.,  tl,  412. 


Rabelais,  O.,  11.  412. 
Racbe,  Die,  O.,  if,  412. 
Backett,  I.,  11,  199. 
Badamlsto,  O.,  11,  412. 


RUHflo,  Jean  Pblllppe,  F.,  130;  l„ 

IL 
founder  of  modem  harmony,  T.. 

66. 
Rana-shrlDga,  I.^  20a 
Banat  ek,  I.,  200. 
Randall,   James  Byder.  vrlter  of 

words   of  "  Uy    Maryland." 

A.,  122. 
Rantsan,  I.  O.,  11,  412. 
Raoul  Barbe-Bleue,  O.,  U.  412. 
Baplmento  di  Cefalo,  II,  O.,  11.  412. 
Rappokai,  I.,  200. 
Rappressaglla.  La,  O.,  11,  41S. 
Ratbold.  O.,  II,  41S. 
BattenfBnger    too    Hamein,    Der. 

O.,  11.  418. 
RBuberbrant.  Die,  O.,  II.  413. 
RavanaBtron,  A.,  76> 
Ravnen.  O.,  11,  41S. 
Raymond,  O.,  U,  418. 
Re  Pastore,  II,  O^  II,  414. 
Re  Teodoro  In  Teneria,  II.  O.,  II, 

414. 
Rebflb  esh  sha'er,  I.,  aoOi 
Bebe,  Die.  O.,  11,  41S. 
Rebec,  I„  200. 
Recital  singer,  the  art  of  ttae^  IL. 

1,  812^19. 
Recorder,  I.,  20a 
Red  Mill,  Tbe,  O.,  11,  413. 
RedempUon.  The,  O.  M.,  221. 
Redemption  hymn,  performed.  A.,  3. 
Reeds,  free,  I..  62. 

ribboQ,  I.,  ea- 

variety  of,  I.,  48. 
Regal,  L.  202. 

Reger,  Max,  works  of,  EL,  1,  886. 
Beglna,  or  The  Marauders,  O.,  tl. 

413. 
BSglne.  or  Two  Nl^its,  O..  11,  413, 
Register,  chest,  E.,  1,  24&-249. 

female  TOlce,  T.,  i,  261. 

male  voice,  B..  1,  262. 

uniting  the,  HL,  I,  2ea 

voice,  E.,  1.  242-249. 
Relne  de  Chypre,  La,  O.,  It,  413. 
Relne  de  Saba,  La,  O.,  U.  413. 
Relne  Flametta.  La,  O.,  11,  413. 
BendesTDiis   Bnrgeols,   Le,   O..   tL 
413. 
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Beole,  lA,  O..  11,  418. 

Repetition,  B.,  li,  146,  147. 
Reqalem  (Berioz),  O.  M.,  3S3. 
Requiem  (Mozart),  O.  U.,  817. 
Itequlem  (Verdi),  O.  U.,  819. 
Resonance,  I.,  42. 
Rest,  B.,  II,  133-138. 
Retardation.  E.,  11.  29&-29&. 
Rfire,  Le,  O.,  11,  207, 
Revenant,  I^,  O.,  II,  414. 
n evolutionary  War  (U.  8.),  wnga 

of,  104-112. 
Reyer,  Ernest,  Sfgnrd,  O.,  II.  163. 
Rbelngold.  Das,  O.,  11.  41. 
RtaytluD,  E.,  I,  182, 163;  II,  344;  T., 

46,  235.  236.  258,  283. 
accent  gronps,  E.,  11,  157-164. 
definition  o(,  E.,  i,  16,  17,  23,  30; 

E.,  II,  110. 
In  music  and  how  to  study  It,  E,, 

1,  29-34,  36. 
in  Tocal  muBlc,  E.,  II,  377-386. 
Rbnbmlc  effect.  E..  1,  268,  277,  278. 

Interpretation,  E..  II,  171-172. 
RIaU,  I.,  202. 
Blccardo,  O.,  II,  414. 
Rlccl,  Lnlgl  and  Federlco. 

Crlsplno,  O.,  I,  247. 
RIcciardo  e  Zorlade,  O.,  11,  414. 
Rice,  W.  D.,  father  of  American 

mfnstrelBy.  A.,  64. 
first  negro  Impersonation,  A.,  60. 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  O.,  11,  414. 
Richard  In  Palestine,  O.,  U,  414. 
Rldmero,  O.,  II,  414. 
RIen  de  Trop,  ou  Lea  Deux  fara- 

Tenta,  O.,  II,  414. 
Rlencl,  I..  20,  21 ;  O.,  1,  lOS. 
Rigoletto,  O.,  I,  201. 
Rlbk,  I.,  202. 
Rlnaldo.  O.,  II.  414. 
Ring  des  Nlbelungen,  Der,  O.,  11, 37. 
RluK  of  the  NIbelnng,  I.,  22. 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  O.,  11,  414. 
"Rip  Van  Winkle  Overture,"   A^ 

14,  16. 
"  Rise,  C^olumbla,"  A.,  lOS. 
Rltchuku,  I.,  202. 
Ritomo  d-Astrea,  11,  O.,  II,  414. 
RlTali  dl  M  Streesl,  I.  O.,  11,  414. 
Rob  Roy,  O..  II,  414. 
Robert  Bruce.  O.,  11,  414. 
Robert  Dererenx,  O.,  11,  414, 
Robert  le  Dlabl«,  O.,  I,  12& 


Robtn  Hood  (Dletrlcb).  O.,  11,  414 
RobluBon  Crusoe,  O.,  II,  414, 
Rocking  melodeon,  I.,  202. 
Rode,  Jacques  Pierre  Joaepb,  E.,  II. 

8,4,  IL 
Rodrl^,  O.,  II,  414. 
Roger  de  Flor,  0„  II.  415. 
R(^r  de  Sidle,  on  Le  Rol  Trou- 
badour. O.,  11,  415. 
Rogneda,  O..  it,  415. 
Rol  de  Lahore,  Le.  O..  II.  415. 
Rol  dee  HaUes,  Le,  O.,  II,  410. 
Rol  d'Ts,  Le,  O.,  11,  101. 
Rol  d'Xretot,  Le,  O.,  11,  416. 
Rol  et  le  Fermler,  Le,  O..  11,  416. 
Rol  1'  k  dlt,  Le,  O.,  11.  410. 
Rol  Malgre  Lul,  Le,  O.,  11,  410. 
Roland,  O.,  li.  410.- 
Roland  t,  RoucevHux,  O.,  11,  415. 
Roland  Ton  Berlin,  Der.  O.,  11,416. 
Roman  Catholic  church,  see  Cburdi 

music. 
Roman  d'ElTlre.  Le,  O.,  11,  416. 
Romance,  La,  O.,  11,  410. 
Romance  de  la  Rose,  La,  O.,  it. 

410. 
Romantic  composera,  T.,  222. 

mualc.  P.,  144;  T.,  222: 
Bomantidstt.  I.,  14,  IS. 
Rome,  ancient  Roman  dances,  P., 

86. 
earlleet  mention  of  music  In,  F.. 

74. 
musical  Instruments  of: 
bucdna  I..  lOO. 
comu,  1.,  115. 
lltuns,  I„  166. 
monanloa,  I.,  16S. 
Romea  dl  Montfort,  O..  11,  410. 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  O.,  1,  817. 
Rondo,  E.,  1,  82;  T..  192. 
three  forms  of.  T.,  193. 
RooBje  Bonder  Doomen,  De,  O.,  II. 

410. 
Root,  Frederic  Woodman,  Primary 

Voice  Culture.  B.,  1,  22(^284 
Root,  George  F.,  A..  78,  79. 
Roaamonde,  O.,  11,  410. 
Rosaura,  La,  O.,  II,  416. 
Rose  de  Florence,  La,  O.,  11,  416. 
Boee  de  Peronne,  La,  O.,  11,  416, 
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Bom  et  Colas.  O.,  II,  416. 

Rose  of  Castile,  The,  O.,  II,  416. 

Boee  of  Persia,  or  The  Story-teller 

and  the  81ave,  0„  II,  41& 
Row  Tom  Llebeegarten,  Die,  O.,  II, 

416. 
Bofleuhlltchen,  Dan,  O.,  II,  416. 
Rosentbalerln,  Die.  O.,  II.  416. 
Bosiere,  La,  O.,  11,  416. 
RoBl^re  Republlcane,  on  La  Fete 
de  la  RalsoD,  La,  O.,  II,  416. 
Rosieres,  Leg,  O..  11.  416. 
Roslna.  O.,  11,  416. 
Boeloe,    ou    L'Bpoase   Abandonee, 

O.,  11,  416. 
RSalelQ  Im  Hag,  O.,  II,  41T. 
BoMlgnol,  Le,  0..  II.  417. 
Rossini,  Qloacblnl  Antonio,  F.,  94; 
O.,  i,  30. 
Barbiere  dl  SlvlKlla,  II,  O.,  1,  83. 
OulUaume  Tell,  O.,  t,  lia 
Semlramlde,  0„  1,  93. 
Btabat  Mater.  O.  M.,  839. 
Rota,  L,  202. 
Rote,  1..  302. 

Botbfeappcben,  Das.  O..  417. 
Roumanla,  folk-sonKS  of,  F.,  163. 
Instruments  of,  F.,  163. 
tanbourltzft,  I.,  218. 
Round  Tower.  Tbe,  O.,  11,  417. 
Royal  Middy,  The,  O..  11,  417. 
Rubezabl    and    tbe    Bagpiper    of 

MelsBe.  O.,  II.  417. 
Rubin.  Der,  O.,  II,  417. 
Rubinstein,  Anton,  F.,  148;  O.  M., 
29. 
ri  Demonio,  O.,  11,  13. 
Nero,  O.,  II,  95. 
Tower  of  Babel,  O.  M.,  198. 
Rudtb'gore.  or  The  Witch's  Curse. 

O.,  II,  417. 
Rufhom,  I.,  203. 
Rugglero,  O.,  li.  417, 
Rumana,  I.,  203. 
Runenwiuber,  O.,  11,  417. 
Russia.  F.,  137-150. 
I'haracterlstlcfi  of  Russian  mnsic, 

F.,  187-138. 
folk-songs  of.  P.,  139,  141,  142. 
musical  Instruments  of : 
balalaika,  I.,  92. 
gonsll,  T..  132. 
Russian  bom,  I.,  203. 
composers  of,  F..  146;  I.,  26,  2T. 


RuBBlft,    school    of    music    in,    T„ 
142. 
Society  of  Innorators,  F.,  146. 
Asiatic,  names    of    mualraU    In- 
struments: 
tbarl,  I.,  223. 
zoama,  or  soma,  I.,  2S4. 
Russian  bom,  1.,  208. 

Illus..  I.,  2U>. 
RuBslan  Sympbony  Society,  A.,  279. 
Russian  and  LndmlllB,  0„  II,  417. 
RuBsnlka,  O.,  11,  417. 
Bnth,  O.,  II.  417. 
Ruy  Bias,  O.,  il,  417. 
Ryno,  O.,  11,  417. 
Bynteki,  I.,  203. 


8a  fa  flr.  I..  204. 

Sabt,  I.,  203. 

Sablnue,  O.,  II,  41& 

Sabots  et  te  Cerelsler,  Leo,  O.,  II. 

418. 
Bacerdotessa  d'Irmlnsul,  La,  O^  II. 

418. 
Sackbut.  I.,  204. 
Sacountala,  O.,  II,  418. 
Bacred  music,  E.,  I,  309. 
SacrlBzIo  d'Abramo.  O.,  11.  4ia 
Sacrlflzlo  d'F^plto.  II,  O.,  II.  418. 
Sadko.  O.,  It,  418. 
Saenger.   Oscnr,   How   to   Succeed 
a    Public    Singer,   R.,    i. 


Sagat,  I.,  204. 
Salhwang,  I.,  204. 
Sailor,  BongB  of,  A..  128-132. 
Saint  Aumistlne,  F.,  183. 
Saint  Ambrose,  E.,  i.  327. 
Saint   Cecilia    Society,    formed    In 
America,  A..  21.'i. 

Influence  of.  A.,  266. 
Saint  Dustan,  F,.  196. 
Saint  Paul,  O.  M.,  137. 
Saint  Philip  of  Neri,  O.  M„  12-13. 
Salnt-Saffns.  Carallle. 

Umne,  O.,  11,  309. 

Samson  and  Delilah,  O-  II,  S3. 

portrait,  O.  M.,  332. 
Sakuntala,  O.,  II,  418. 
Salambo,  O.,  II,  418. 
Salaries,  ctaolr  singer,  EL,  1,  310^ 
31Z 
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Salaries,  grand  opera.  E.,  I,  298. 
299. 

Ilgbt  opera,  £.,  1,  301. 

lycenm  work,  E.,  1,  305. 

TauderiUe,  E.,  I,  305. 
Sallnstla,  La,  O.,  11,  418. 
Salmodlkon,  I.,  204. 
Salome,  I..  29;  O.,  II.  311. 
Sattarello.  popnlar  Italian  daaoc, 

F..  88;  T..  187,  188. 
Salvator  Rosa,  O.,  11,  418. 
Samlsen,  I.,  206. 
Samson.  O.  M.,  103. 
SameoD  and  Delilah.  O.,  II,  83. 
Samnlm,  I.,  205. 

Ban  Carlo  Opera  Company.  A.,  24(t. 
San-gen-dakln,  I.,  206. 
Bod  bBlen,  I.,  206. 
Ban-no-tanzaml,  I.,  206. 
Sancio    Pansa,    OoTematore    dell' 
iBola  Baratarla,  O..  11,  418. 
Sanctns,  O.  M.,  804. 
SaQKa,  0.,  U.  419. 
S'ankhu,  I..  206. 
Santa  Chlara,  O.,  II,  419. 
Santa  Lucia,  A.  O.,  II.  419. 
Santir,  I..  206. 
Sapblr,  Le,  O.,  II.  419. 
Sapbo.  O..  II,  419. 
Sapphire  Necklace.  The.  O..  II.  419. 
Sappho.  O..  li,  419. 
Sar  mnndal,  I.,  206. 
Saraband.  T.,  183. 
Saracen,  The,  0.,  li,  419. 
Sarah.  O.,  11.  419. 
Sarangl,  I.,  206. 
Sardanapal,  O..  II,  419. 
Sarema,  O.,  U.  419. 
SarlndB,  I.,  206. 
Sarruiophone,  I.,  206. 
Satanella,  or  The  Power  of  Lore, 

O.,  II,  419. 
Satlro,  II,  O.,  II,  419. 
Satsama-blwa,  I.,  206. 
Savage,  Henry  W. ;  A..  247,  34& 
Saul,  O.  M.,  75. 

Saul,  KSnIg  von  Israel.  O.,  II.  419. 
Sausage  baaaoon,  I.,  206. 
Savonarola,  O.,  II.  419. 
Saw  tal,  I.,  207. 
Bawltrl,  O.,  11,  419. 
Sax  horn,  1.,  207. 
Saxophone,  description  of,  l„  61, 


Scala,  La,  Milan,  frontispiece,  O.,  tl. 
Scale,'  E.,  1,  56,  203-209;  11,  S(HS2. 
chromatic,   E.,  11,  117,   121;  T.. 

41,  61. 
degreea  of,  T.,  7a 
development  of,  T.,  26-80. 
diatonic,  B.,  11,  117;  T.,  41. 
major,  E.,    II,  117-119,   ISO;  T., 

284.  265. 
melodic,  E.,  II.  120,  340.  841. 
minor.  E..   II.    118-120;  T.,  264. 

265. 
preparatorr  exercises,  B.,  1.  191- 

198. 
relations,  E..  I.  25,  26. 
strnchiral,  E..  II,  120. 
Scaltra    Govern atr Ice,    La.    O..    II. 

419. 
Bcanderbeg:,  O..  II,  419. 
Bcandlnavia,  F.,  171-191. 
characteristics  of  music   In.  F„ 

173. 
dances  of,  F.,  174. 
folk-mtiBic  of.  F.,  172. 
lur,  I.,  157. 

musical  Instmmenta  of.  P.,  174. 
songs  of.  F.,  175. 
Scarlatti,  Alessandro;  0.  M.,  10; 
T.,  18. 
father  of  modern  Italian  opera. 
F.,  93. 
Scarlet  Letter,  The,  O.,  It,  419. 
Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust,  O.  M.. 

178. 
Sehacb  dem  KOnig.  O.,  II,  420. 
Schalme.v,  I..  208. 
Bcbatzgraer.  Der.  O..  II,  420. 
gchauspleldlrektor,  Der,  O.,  II,  420. 
Schetr,    Madame    FrHzi,    portrait, 

O.,  II,  Ml. 
Scbeltbold,  I.,  20& 
Scbellenbaum.  I.,  208. 
Bcherao,  T.,  185,  186. 
Scblava,  La,  O..  11,  420. 
Scblava  Fortunata,  La.  O-  11,  420, 
Scblava  per  Amore,  O.,  II.  420. 
Schlavo,  La.  O.,  tl,  420. 
Scblavo  dl  Sua  Moglle,  II,  O..  It. 

420. 
Schlguene,  I..  'MS. 
Bchlrmer,  Onstave  &  Rudolph,  mu- 
sic publishers,  A.,  340. 
Scblrmer's     Llbrar;     of     Musical 
CUmIcs,  a.,  344. 
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SeUafende 


Die,  O^   II, 


Schl&MeUd«l,  I^  206. 
Sctmeewlttcben,  O^  11,  42a 
8ctmeld«r  Pips,  0„  11,  42a 
Scboeufeld,  Henir,  aI,  800. 
BcbOn  Bohtrant,  O.,  11,  42a 
Sditae  Qalatea.  DI«,  O.,  il,  42a 
BchSneii  von  Forcaraa,  Die,  O.,  II. 

42a 
Schfiiute    lUdcben   in    StUtcben, 

Daa,  0„  11,  420. 
SdMMl,  see  Music   In  the  Pabllc 
acboola. 

eee  Singing  acboals. 
BclKwclil,  I..  20& 
Scbrfider  -  Derrlent,       WUhelmlna, 

portrait.  O.,  II,  ISl. 
Schnbert,  Fnni ;  B.,  1,  317 ;  I„  IS. 
Schnmann,  Robert ;  I.,  IS ;  T.,  287. 

Paradise  and  tbe  Perl,  O.  IL,  167. 

Scenes     from     Goetlte's     Fatut, 

works'ofjE.,  1,  101,  102. 
Sebiunann-Heliik,  Madame  Brnes- 

tlite,  portrait,  O.,  I,  241. 
Scbumtfia.  I.,  200. 
Bchatz,  nelorlch ;  O.  M.,  1& 
Bchwarxe  Kaachka,  Die,  O..  II,  420. 
Bcbwelzerfamllie,  Die,  O..  11,  42a 
Srlplo.  O.,  II.  421. 
^Iplone    aelle   Cartagena,   O.,    il, 

421. 
Sdplone  nelle  Spague,  O.,  II,  421. 
Scotland,   folk-aongs  of.  P.,    218- 
221. 
mnalcal  iDBtraments  of,  F.,  222- 

224. 
national  melodies  of.  F.,  210. 
origin  of  mnslc  In,  F„  217. 
songs  or.  F.,  218-221. 
Bcnfflara  La.  O.,  II,  421. 

8e  Ba  Mln'ga,  O.,  Il,  422. 

Sea  Bongs,  American,  A.,  12S-188. 

English.  F.,  206. 
Seaoa-po,  I.,  200. 
Sea  trumpet,  1.,  200. 
Seasons,  The,  O.  H.,  127. 
Sebl.  I.,  20a. 
SeCTet.  Le.  O.,  11,  421. 
See  saw  dtumg,  I^  200. 
BeeHMw-oo,  I.,  208. 
Seckftdet,  Der,  O.,  II.  «n. 


Seigneur    Blenfalsant,   Le,    O..    il. 

421. 
Beltekl,  I.,  2ia 

SeJonr  Mllltaire,  Le,  O.,  11,  421. 
Sellma  and  Asor,  o.,  11.  42i. 
SelTaggla.  La,  0.,  II,  421. 
Bembrlch,  Madame  HarcelU.   por- 
trait. O..  11,  238. 
Semlramlde,  O.,  I,  Sa. 
Bemlramis,  O.,  II,  421. 
Semitone,  T.,  41,  48-40. 
Ben  Less,  O.,  II,  421. 
Seotmofnre,  L,  210. 
Sequence.  E.,  II,  SOMUR. 

harmonic  B..  li.  200^00- 

melodlc,  E.,  11.  25S-aaa 
Seraphlna,  La,  O.,  il,  til. 
Senphine,  1.,  210. 
Serenade;  T.,  227. 
Sergeant  Bnie,  0„  II,  421. 
Serlnette,  I..  210. 
Serpent,  I.,  210. 
Berse,  O..  U,  421. 
Serva  Innamorata,  14,  O.,  U,  421. 
Serva  Padrona,  La,  0»  11,  01. 
Berrla,  fesUvals  of,  F.,  104. 

folk-songs  of,  F.,  104. 

gnsla,  I.,  133, 

popnlsr  songs  of,  F^  16S. 
Sesostrate,  O.,  II,  422. 
Seventh,  chords  of,  T.,  7S,  26S,  266. 
Sese,  I.,  211. 
Shading,  T.,  31& 
Sliakoglo,  I.,  211. 
ShakabRcbi,  U  211. 
Shamae  O'Brien,  O.,  11,  243. 
Sharp,  EL,  II.  US;  T..  41-44. 
Shawm.  I„  211. 

She  Stoops  to  Oonqoer,  O.,  II,  422. 
Sherif,  Le,  O.,  II,  422. 
Shi-yo,  r.,  211. 
Shichl-goi-kln,  I.,  211. 
ShichJrikl.  L,  211. 
Shlme-dalko,  L,  211. 
Sho  Otm.  The.  O-  II.  02. 
8bo,  or  abl-TO,  alioDO-fiiTe,  L^  211, 
sbono-fnre,  I„  211. 
etsp  Olrl,  Tbe,  O.,  IL  430. 
Sbtqrtur,  I.,  45,  2U. 
Shtwng-Cb'Ui.  I.,  21Z 
Sbnn,  L,212. 
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Sbonk,  or  ■'ankhn,  I.,  212. 

BlRknhachl,  I.,  212. 

Slam,  moalcal  instrnmaite  of: 

charp.  I.,  106. 

chlng,  I.,  107. 

heem,  I..  140. 

klong  kbek,  I.,  162. 

klonK  pong  pink,  I.,  152. 

klong  to  rati  pote,  I.,  162. 

blong  7Bl,  I..  1S2. 

klul.  I.,  152. 

toy,  I..  154. 

kn  cbapee,  1..  161. 

krap  pnang,  I„  164. 

i»  kang,  I.,  166. 

no,  I.,  170. 

peeehawar,  1.,  177. 

pee,  I.,  177. 

pbang.  I„  177, 

pin,   I.,   180. 

ranat  ek,  I.,  20ft 

ntiiiana,  I.,  203. 

saw  tal,  I„  807. 

see  saw  duang,  I.,  200. 

■ee-saw-oo,  1.,  200. 

song  nab,  I.,  214. 

smiK  I..  216. 

ta  'khar,  I.,  217. 

tbone,  I.,  223. 

rang  'ong,  I.,  260. 
Slamlsen,  1..  212. 
BlbelluB,  Jean,  Finnish  compoaer, 

F.,  182. 
Siberia,  traba,  L,  227. 
Siberia  (opera).  O.  11,  422; 
SIblraklJe  Ochotnlkle,  O.,  II,  422. 
Sicilian  Bride,  Tbe.  0.,  II,  422. 
Slclllana,  Italian  dance,  F.,  8S. 
Slclllen,  Le.  O.,  11,  422. 
Bide  drain,  I„  212. 
Sleben  Raben,  Die.  O..   IE,  422. 
Siege  de  Corlnthe.  Le.  O.,  II.  422. 
Siege  de  Lerde.  Le.  O.,  II.  422. 
Siege  de  Lille,  Le,  O.,  It,  422. 
Siege  of  Belgrade,  The,  O.,  II,  422. 
Siege  of  Rocbelle,  The,  O.,  II.  422. 
Siegfried,  0„  II,  53. 
Slface,  Re  dt  Nnmldta,  O.,  II,  428. 
Slgna,  O.,  II.  423. 
Slgnatnre,  E.,  11,  122.  124.  1M. 

rtiange  of,  E.,  II,  127. 

major  ker,  B.,  II.  124. 12S. 

minor  key,  EL.  II,  126, 127. 
BIgnrd,  O.,  II,  ISS. 


ailvana,  0..  II,  42&. 

Sllrano,  O.,  II,  428. 

BIlTle,  O..  II,  42S, 

Simon  Boecanegro,  0^  U,  428. 

Simple  period,  T.,  177,  17& 

SIndi.  I..  213. 

Singer,  how  to  ancceed  as  a  public, 

E.,  I,  237-319. 
Singing  master,  A.,  ISO,  181. 
Singing  schools,  A.,  176-182;  T.,  17. 
Blngsplel  anf  dem  Dache,  Das,  O., 

II,  423. 
SIroe,  O.,  II,  423. 
Slatnun,  I.,  61,  213. 
SItar,  I.,  218. 
Sixth  chord.  French,  E.,  II,  268. 

German,  E.,  II,  26S. 
SUto.  The,  0..  II,  tiS. 
Blare  songs,  edited  by,  JL,  63. 

music  of  the  past.  A..  60. 
Sleepy  Hollow,  O..  II,  42S. 
Slide  trombone,  I.,  213. 
Smetana.      Frledrlch,      Bohemian 

compoaer,  F.,  167. 
Smith,  Rev.  Samael;  A.,  120. 
Snare  dram.  I.,  218. 
Snegorotchka,  O.,  II.,  423. 
So-tM,  U  218. 
8o-no-koto,  L,  214. 
Soenr  OfBcleaae,  La,  O.,  11,  423. 
Sofonlsba,  O.,  II,  428. 
Soggettos,  T.,  154. 
Bolxante-SIz.  Le.  O.,  II,  423. 
Bolange.  O..  If,  423. 
Sotdat  Maglden.  Le,  O,  II.  4SS. 
Soldier,  songs  of  A.,  101-127. 
Sollmau  der  Zwelte,  O.,  U,  428. 
Sollmanno,  O.,  II,  423. 
Solitaire,  Le,  O.,  II,  428. 
Solo  singing.  A.,  166. 

appreciation,  T.,  319-826. 

elements  of  good  singing,  T.,  821- 
825. 
Solomon,   Edward.   Blllee   Taylor. 

O.,   II,   lOB. 
Bon-ln-lBW,  The,  O.,  II,  424. 
Sons  rappa,  or  doea,  I.,  213. 
Sonata.  E.,  i,  82,  SB,  60,  73-76. 

chamber,  T.,  107. 

cbnrdi,  T^  107. 

definition  of.  T.,  194. 

derelf^ment  of,  T..  107. 

modern.  T.,  107,  198. 

mnslcal  fOnns  of,  T.,  106, 196. 
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Sonata   Appaslonsta,   (^    No.   87, 

Beetboren,  T..  21'i-220. 
Sonata,  da  camera,  T.,  19T. 
Sonata  de  chleaa.  T.,  197. 
Sonata    Patbetlqne,    op.    No.    13, 

BeetboTen.  T,.  leS-ZtK. 
Sonata  QuaBl  Una  Fantasle,  op.  No. 

2.  Beethoven,  T.,  202-206. 
Sonota.  Waldsteln,  op.  No.  53.  T.. 

20ft-214. 
Sonatinas,  study  of,  B.,  I,  73-76. 
Song-form,  T.,  1TB,  ISa 
Song  nab,  1„  214. 
Song  of  Destiny,  O.  U..  206. 
Song  recital,  E.,  !,  312. 
Songe  d'une  Nult  d'fitfi,  Le.  O.,  II, 

423. 
Songa,  ballaa  T..  338.  339. 

Canadian,  F.,  231,  232. 

Chinese,  F.,  K. 

college  (flee  club.  A,,  89. 

college.  A..  88.  88. 

coon.  A.,  70. 

English,  F.,  205,  207. 

FInnlBb.  F.,  180. 

folh-Bong,  T.,  338. 

French,  F..  128, 

German,  F..  100-118,  124. 

gospel  hymns.  A.,  SS.  flO. 

Hindu,  F.,  47-ftl. 

importance  of.  T.,  308,  300. 

Indian,  A.,  42,43;  T..  1-4. 

Irleb.  F..  211.  214. 

lUllan,  F.,  82-86. 

Japaoese.  P..  80-33. 

Korean.  F.,  38^1. 

Mexican,  F.,  67. 

mtnstrd,  A..  64,  68. 

negro.  A.,  52;  T..  339,  340. 

Norwegian,  F.,  188. 

popular,  A.,  72.  80,  83-85. 

popular,   clasBlfled.  A.,   86. 

RoBsian,  F.,  138-142. 

sacred,  T.,  343-346. 

sailor.  A.,  128-132. 

Scandinavian,  F.,  176. 

Scottlsb.  F.,  218-221. 

Servian,  F.,  im. 

slave.  A..  53.  5:>. 

soldier,  A.,  101-127. 

Spanish -Am  prion  n  War,  A..  131. 
132. 


SonsB,  War  of  1812.  A.,  114,  lir.. 
12a 
Welab,  F,,  226. 
windlass.  A.,  133-134. 
Somuunbula,  La,  0„  I,  121. 
Sonorophone,  I.,  214. 
Soor,  I.,  214. 
Soorvrlnga.  I.,  214. 
Soote,  I.,  214. 

Sopble  et  Moncarv.  O.,  II.  424. 
Sopbocle,  O.,  11.  424. 
Soprano,  coloratura.  E.,  I,  319, 
dramatic,  B..  I,  320. 
lyrle-dramatlc,  E.,  I,  319. 
Sorcerer  The,  O..  II.  79, 
Border,  Le.  O.,  II.  424. 
Sorrentlne,  La,  O..  II,  424. 
Sosarme,  O.,  11.  424. 
SouHarab.  I..  120,  214. 
Sonnd,  development  of.  T.,  S3. 
resection  of,  I.,  39. 
reeult  of,  T.,  26. 
trareK  L,  38. 
vibrations,  I.,  40;  T.,  27. 
waves,  T.,  69. 
SouQg,  I..  214. 
Souma-koto.  I.,  215. 
Sousa.  Jobn  Ptalllp,  bis  lite.  A,.  91. 
92. 
biB  operas.  A.,  96. 
portrait.  Musical  Bloga..  It.  40a 
Sontak,  I.,  216. 
South  America,  bnayra-pnhara,  l„ 

143. 
Bonvenlrs  de  LaSeur,  Lea,  O.,  11, 

424. 
Spain,  conservatories  of,  F,.  248. 
development    of    moslc    Id,    F., 

243-249. 
folk-songs  of,  F.,  244. 
Oj-psles  In,  F.,  245. 
musical  Instruments  of.  P..  246. 
bandurria,  I,,  93. 
Cftstaneta,  I.,  103. 
JoDet,  I.,  14flL 
machete.  1.,  161. 
Spanish-American  War.  developed 
little  In  American  sea  aongs. 
A„  131,  132. 
Spanish  Barber,  or  A  Futile  Pie- 

caution.  The  O..  II.  424. 
SpanlBh  compoaers.  F..  246,  217. 
zarsuela  and  tDuadllla,  F..  247, 
248, 
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1  Maid.  The,  O.,  11.  424. 
».  O.,  11,  424. 
Specter's  Bride,  Tbe,  O.,  11.  421; 

O.  M.,  231. 
Spectre  Kaigbt,  The,  O..  II.  424. 
SplB,  La,  O..  II,  424. 
Spiceato,  E.,  11,  46-i8. 
Splelgelrltter.  Der.  O.,  II,  424. 
SpIerlDg,  Theodore ;  E..  11.  25-50. 
Spinet.  E..  11,  9S-106;  I.,  215. 
flrst  American.  A.,  265. 
octaTe,   I„    172, 
Spltzbarfe,  or  Davldharfe,  ]..  213. 
Spoon  flddle,  I.,  215. 
Spobr,  LodIh,  The  Last  JudgmeBt, 

O.   M.,   133. 
Spohr.  Ludwig;  O.  M.,  25. 
gposa   Fedele.   La,   0„  II,  424. 
Spoea  dl  Tre,  Marlto,  dl  Neasnna, 

La,  O..  II.  424. 
Btabat  Mater,  O.  M.,  286. 
Stabat    Mater    (Dvofftk),    O.    M.. 

35S. 
SUbat    Mater    {Roaslnl).    O.    M., 

Staccato.  £..  I.  55.  184,  18S.  281 ; 

II,  41.  42,  141. 
Staff,  E..  11,  111-113. 

exerclBCB,  B.,  11,  116. 

great:,  E.,  II,  112-113. 

invention  ot,   T..  34-37. 

notation.  E..  II,  110. 
Stamltz.  Johana  Carl ;  I.,  12. 
Stanford.     Charles     V..     Shamos 

O'Brien,   O..    II.   24^. 
•'  8tar-flpant;1ed  Banner."  A.,  113. 
Starr,  Frederick,  MubIc  of  Primi- 
tive Peoples,  F.,  1-15. 
Statae,  La.  O..  II,  424. 
Stelnwa?.    Henry   Engelhard;    A., 

321,  322. 
Stein  way  piano,  A.,  321. 
Stelle  die  Tanzerln.  O.,  II.  424. 
Stock,  Frederick.  Derelopment  of 

Orchestra.  I,.  9-30. 
StemenkSnlgln.  Die,  O..  11,  424. 
Stiffello,  O..  II,  424. 
Stone  harmonica.  I..  215. 
Stoughton  Mualcal  Society.  A.,  213. 
Stradetla.  Alesrandro ;  T..  16. 
Stradella  (opera).  O..  1.  215. 
Stranger  at  Home,  The.  O.,  II,  424, 
Straniera,  La,  O.,  li,  424. 
Stratonlce,  C,  11,  424. 


Straoas,  Johann. 

Die  Fledermana,  0„  11,  9. 

The  Merry  War,  O..  II.  129. 

Tbe  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief, 
O.,  II,  lia 
^StrauBft,  Richard ;  I.,  12,  28,  29. 

Fenersnot,  C.  II.  299. 

Salome,  O.,  11,  311. 

portrait.  T.,  241. 
Strelch-zither.  I.,  215. 
Strelchholzmftdcl,  Daa,  O..  II,  4SS. 
Strelk  der  Scbmlede.   Der.  O..  II, 

425. 
Stress,  E..  1.  268.  275-277. 
Stretto,  T.,  ]«3.  164, 
String  band.  I..  82. 
Strohfldel.  I.,  215. 
Strollers,  The.  C.  II,  425. 
Stuart,    Leslie,    Florodoro,    C.    11, 

261. 
Student  King,  The.  O.,  II,  425. 
Stj'le,  E..   I,  267.  315. 
8u-d'EU,  J.,  216. 
Sn-lo.  I.,  216. 
Subject,  andamentofl,  T.,  164. 

character  of  theme.  T..  163. 

compass  employed,  T..  164. 

division  of,  T.,  152, 

key  of,  T.,  153. 

length  of.  T..  153. 

aoggettoa,  T,,  164. 

Bubordi'nate  chord.  E.,  II.  238-241. 
Success,  essentials  of,  E..  I.  305. 
Suite.  E.,  I.  TO. 

SuUlran,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour ;  A., 
94.  93 :  F..  206 ;  O.,  87. 

lolantbe,  O..  11,  151. 

Patience.  O..   II.  126. 

Pinafore.  O..  II.  87. 

The  Mikado,  C  11.  175. 

The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  O..  II, 
101. 


196. 
Sultan  of  Mocha.  The.  0..  11.  425. 
Sultan  of  Sulu,  Tbe,  0.,  II.  287. 
Summarv  and  Outlook,  A.,  345-S49. 
Sundarl.  I..  2ia 
Sung.  I.,  210. 
Supp6.  Franz  von, 

Boccaccio.  0.,  11,  91. 

Fatlultza.  O.,  II.  29. 
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8nq>eiuloii,  EL,  II,  807-810;  T^  78^ 

ao. 

Bnsse  Qitt  Du,  O.,  11,  42S. 
Sozaime,  O^  11,  42S. 
Sweden,  dances  of,  F^  183. 

foIk-wHigB.  r.,  183,  181. 

open  In,  F.,  18S. 

MDge  of,  F.,  183. 

■tndent  eongs,  F.,  181, 
Sweellnck,  Jan  Pleten;  T„  1^ 
^Ipben.  Die,  O.,  II,  436, 
Sylvia,  O.,  II.  425. 
Brmmetty,  EL,  I,  48. 
STmpbonfc  poem,  T.,  224,  22G. 
^rmpbODle,  La,  O.,  11,  42S. 
^mphoay,  B.,  I,  32. 

consista  of,  T.,  220. 

definition  of.  T.,  220. 

deecriptlon  of,  as  plared  bf  ur- 
cheetra,  T.,  274,  276. 
Sympbony   orcbestra;   see   Boston 
Bymptiony  Orchestra. 

•ee  New  Tork  Sympbony  Orcbes- 
tra. 
Brno^iatlon.  K,  11,  186-171. 
Byrla,  musical  Inatrnments  of: 

blxng,  I.,  M. 

dartbonkkeb,  I.,  118. 

e'ond,  L,  122. 

faoelahab,  I.,  122. 

gotcbnag,  L,  1S2. 

goenbrl,  I.,  132. 

meUiwte,  I.,  103. 

mlnjalrab,  I.,  163. 

naggareb,  T.,  1S7. 

nay.  I.,  168. 

rebab  eeh  aha'er,  I.,  200. 

rlkk,  I.,  M2. 

samr-el-kebyr,  I.,  262. 

gyrlnx,  I.,  216. 
Si«p  lion,  0„  II,  42S. 


Tabarln,  O.,  tl,  42S. 

Tabbalat  arrakeb,  I..  216. 

Tabbalat,  I.,  216. 

Tabi  bel  'edee.  I„  216. 

TaU-sbamee,  I.,  21& 

Tabla,  I.,  216. 

Tablean  Partant.  Le,  O.,  II,  425. 

Tabor,  I.,  216. 

TbkHodI.  ItalUn  dancer,  P.,  89. 

Taian,  I.,  216. 


Tajewstol,  O.,  U,  ^6. 

Takftcblhokin,  L,  216. 

Ta  lUiar,  L,  217. 

Tallsmano.  II.  O.,  U,  42S. 

Talking  macblse,  Ai,  836L 

Tallla,  Tbomas,  fatber  of  Stetf Isb 
dtorcli  moBlc,  T.,  124. 

Tam-tam,  I.,  21S. 

Tambonr,  I.,  218. 

Tambonr  de  Provence,  I.,  217. 

Tamboora,  I.,  217. 

Tambonrln  a  cordee,  L,  217. 

Tamboorln  du  Beam,  I.,  217. 

Tambonrlne,  L,  217. 

Tambnra,  L,  217. 

Tambarello,  !„  218. 

Tamerlau,  0»  II,  425. 

Tamerlano,  O.,  II,  425. 

Taming   of   the   Sbrew,   Tbe,    O., 
11,1. 

Tammany,   or   Tbe   Indian   Oilef, 
O.,  11,  426. 

Tanboar  bonsmrk,  I.,  218. 

Tanbonr  kebjr,   I.,  218. 

Tanbonrlca.  T^  218. 

Taubonrltxa,  I.,  218. 

TaDcr«de,  C,  II,  «ee. 

Tancredl.  O.,  il.  ^6. 

Tang-txe.  I.,  21& 

Tanloosba.  O.,  II,  426. 

Taiinb&aser,  I.,  20,  21,  22;   o.,   l 
217. 

Tante  Schl&ft,  Die.  O.,  11.  426. 

■ranaerln.  Die,  O.,  11,  426. 

rao-ken,  I.,  218. 

Taooeee,  I.,  219. 

Tapaka.  I.,  219. 

Tar,  I^  219. 

Tar  de  messamah,  L,  21S; 

Tarantella,  P.,  87;  T.,  187,  188. 

Tarare.  O.,  II,  426. 

Taate,  In  art,  T.,  242-245. 

Tatooed  Man,  Tbe,  O.,  It,  426. 

Tancher,  Der,  C  tl.  426. 

Tana,  I,  219. 

Taync,  maynrl,  taiu,  earar,  or  mo- 
bnr,  I.,  219. 

T-e^'Ing,  I.,  219. 

Tedmic,  elementary,  EL,  i.  96-66. 
Oager,  EL,  1,  64,  66. 
practise.  E.,   t.  63. 
wrist  and  octave.  EL,  I,  67. 

Technical  training,  early  develop- 
ment, EL,  1,  112-116. 
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Technical     tralninK,     IntermediBte 
grades,  EL,  f,  118-119. 

adranced  atage.  E^  f,  119-122. 
Teclinlqne.  aim  of  piano,  T.,  282. 

derelopmeat  of  pianoforte  T.,  7- 

18L 

dcrvelopmoit  of  vocal,  T.,  16-23, 

exponents  of,  T.,  10-13. 

preeeot  state  of  pianoforte,  T., 
10. 
Teeter  melodeon,  I.,  21D. 
Telkin,  I.,  219. 
Tekelt,  O.,  II,  426. 
Tekkin,  I.,  219. 

TelharmoQlom,  A.,  338 ;  L,  220. 
Telyn,  I.,  222. 
Temperament,  T.,  41,  42,  43. 

of  planlat.  T..  288. 
Tempeeta,  La.  O.,  11,  426. 
Templarlo,  II,  O..  11.  426. 
Templer  und  die  JOdln,  Der,  O.,  11, 

426. 
TempUere,  Les,  0..  11,  426. 
Tempo,  B.,  11,  66,  138, 139, 140,  38S. 

direction,  E..  I,  33. 
Tenor,  dramatic,  B.,  1  321. 

Irrlc-dramatlc,  E.,  I,  320. 
Tenor  dnun,  I.,  222. 
Tenoroon,  I.,  222. 
Teodora,  O..  11,  426. 
Ternary  form,  T„  180. 
Terpander,  father  of  Greek  maalc, 

T.,  aa 

Teralna,  I.,  222. 
Teuo.  O..  11,  426. 
Tees,  O.,  IL  436. 
Testament,   on   Les   BlUeti  Donz, 

Le,  O.,  11,  426. 
Tetrachord,  E.,  11.  122-123;  T.,  32. 

83. 
Tenfel  let  Los,  Der,  O.,  11,  427, 
Tenfel's   Ltut-SchloBS,  Des,  O.,   11, 

427. 
TenfelBwand,  Die,  O.,  11,  427. 
T'Kotba,  I.,   222. 
TlialB,  O.,  11,  427. 
Than-hwia,   I.,  223. 
Ttaon-kbanjaiii,  I.,  223. 
TtaanksglTlng    Day,    cantatas   for, 

B.,  1,  373. 
Than,  I.,  223, 

TharslB  and  ZChe,  O.,  11,  427. 

Thayer,  Alexander  Wheekx^ 

American  critic.  A.,  808. 


Tbeme,  T..  18B,  146,  IBS. 

Theorbo,  I„  228. 

Theory,  elementary,  B.,  li,  107-192. 

blbll<«rapb7.  T.,  861-3Ba 
TbUis  et  Peite,  0..  11,  427. 
Thiele,  Edward,  E.,  I,  S88L 
Thirty  Thousand,  O.,   II,  427. 
Thomas,  Ambrolse,  Hlgnon,  O.,  I, 


established  permanent  orcheatra 
in  Ghlau^,   A.,  279. 

Instituted      famons      E^mphony 
aolrtes,  A.,  277. 

mnslcal  condnctor,  A-.  311. 

portrait,   A.,   272. 
Thomas  and  Sally,  O.,  II,  427. 
Thomyrls,   Qneen   of   Bcythia,   O., 

il,  427. 
Thone^   I.,  223. 
Thorgrlnl,  O.,  il,  4S!J, 
Thro,   I.,  223. 

Tbnrm  te  Babel,  Der,  O.,  11,  ^7. 
Thllmer'B  TOehterlehi,  O.,  11,  427. 
n-ch'ln.  I.,  223. 
TI-t«u,  I.,  223. 
TlblB  Impares,  I.,  223. 
TieUend,  Im,  O.,  11,  427. 
"  Ties  Irse,"  O.  M.,  287. 
TIgrsne,  O.,  ti,  427. 
Tilda,   O.,   11,  427. 
TIU  Bnlenspiegel,  O.,  il,  427. 
Tlmbali,  I.,  228. 

Tnabre,  E.,  11,  100,  110;  U  9S,  90. 
Timbre  d'Argent.  Le,  0.,  II,  427. 
Time,  perfect  and  Imperfect,  T.,  4& 

pnlse,   E.,  1,  80; 

relaUon,   E..   I.  sa 

Blgnatnre,  T.,  49;  E.  1.,  82. 
Tlmlde,  Le,  O.,  11,  427. 
Tlmocrate,  O.,  11,  427. 
TIsctor,  Johannes,  B..  1,  828. 
Tlnel,   Edgar,   Franciacns,    O.   M., 

287. 
To,  I.,  224. 
l^beme;  on,  Le  Pechenr  Snldola, 

O.,   11,  427. 
Toccata,  definition  of,  T.,  148. 
TDchter  dee  POchtere,  Die,  0.,  II, 
427. 
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I.  O.  22*. 

.  O,   ii,  «7.  O.  U.  tiS. 

Tom  Jooes.  0_  II,  42&  Trapoold.  or  box  B^te.  I,  221. 

TouadlllL  F~  247.  2t^  Tnini  Etae.  O.  il.  42& 

Tonal  acUons,  E,  1.  14.  TnTHera  liolin.  L,  SSk 

dmMiMtic  freedom  io.  E.^U.aZ7'  TnrlaU.  La.  0_  I.  283. 

335.  Tre  None.  Le.  O,  ii.  428. 

cffccta.  E-  U.  S6^A  Trcnolo.  iL^  U.  SS.  144. 

tdea.  E_  I.  11.  13.  TrtMT   8a[ipo*«.   L«.  on.   Le   E>an- 

ImaglnaUoa.  E.,  i,  30^  gn-  treconnter  aux    Porte*. 

Tonlltr.  T^  S^I.  O..   IL   428. 

CzpaiuiOD  of.    EL.   IL  344-364.  Triad.    K,    Ii.    196-21«:    T..    T1-7S. 

Tone.  C  i.  2M.  2SQ;  I„  3^37,  47.  ZG4. 

anxlliaiT  w   allematliw.  E..   IL  ancmetiUd.  E..  U.  181.  33% 

aoe.  dlmltiisbcd  T..    II,    ]8L 

duTxiiatlc.    T..   43;   E.   11„   96-  toMior.  tL,  ii.  im 

258;  T.,  44.  Trial  br  Jnrj.  O..  IL  «& 

Mrior  in  aiiigle.  E_  IL  15X  Trlansle.  I_  51.  22S. 

rolOT  in  ombiiiaUona  of,  E..  IL  Tribot  de  Zamora.  L^  (X,  U,  42S. 

154.  ~     ■■     

composition  of  a,  T.,  07.  6& 
cnlUTatlns  hIgtL  T„  L  2S2. 


Trlonfo  di  Camlllo.  IL  O..  IL  429l 

moDlc  E..  IL  313^15.  Trioofo  dl  CMia.  II.  O.  IL  428L 

In  aolo  alngltiK,  T..  321-323.  Trtatan  and   Isolde,    L,  23;    O,.    I. 

iDt«rTBl  or.  T..  45.  308. 

Doit-harmonic.  EL,  II,  30O-3O6.  TrinmiA  of  Bacdina,  Tbe,  O..   IL 

paMlng.  T..  80;  &.  IL  303-300.  429^ 

pedaL  T.,  81.  TromlM  marina,  I.,  2& 

ranEe  of.  E..  L  25.  Trombone  L,  220. 

nwtainlDK,  E.,  L  207.  271-273.  TTDtop^tte  de  la  Prince;  Le,  0_  il. 

Tonelll.  La.  O..  n.  42&  429, 

Tonic,  T.,  70.  Troqnenrs,   Lea.  O..   IL  tt9L 

Tonkarl.   L.  22L  Tronbadonr.  Tbe.  (K.  IL  42Bl 

TMmeiler,  Le,  0„  IL  428L  Tronbadonn.  Tbe.  F.,  9».107;  T„ 

Toomerle  nagaauran,  I.,  224.  2231 

Tootoore.  I..  224.  fnot,F^lW. 

tZpter.  Der.  O,.  II.  428.  famoas.  F..  103-108. 

Torbane.  I.,  224.  Prendi,  T^  129. 

Torqnato  Tsbm.  0„  II,  428.  aonga  of.  F^  IOOl 

Toaca.  La.  O..  II,  2G5.  Troratore,  II.  O..  U  2SB. 

ToBcanlni.  Amuo,  E..  I,  336,  338,  Trofens   A    Cartbase,    Les.    O..    I. 

Totentanz,  Der.  O..  Ii.  428.  2&L 

Toncb,  EL  L  ».  SI.  120.  179-180,  Tniba.  I.,  227. 

201:  E.,  IL  140.  Tnnnpet.   I.,  227. 

legato.  E.   I,  61,  281.  Trmnpeter  of  HkUngen.  Tbe.  o., 

■taccato,  E..  I,  61.  IL   171. 

Ktroke.  E..  1,  1S2.  Tmmscbelt  L,  228. 

wrlBt  preBsnre.  E.,  L  ISa  Tadialkow8k7,    Peter    IlJItcb.    F.. 

TonlOD  Sonmis,  O.,  IL  *28.  148 ;   I.,  SS. 

T'OTingBye.   I„   224.  Bngen  Onegln,  0„  H.  71. 

Tower  of  Babel.  Tbe  O.  il..  193.  TteniE.  I..  228. 

Tragaldabaa,  O..  II.  42a  Tsn-ko.  I,  228. 

"Tramp,  Tramp.  Tramp."  A..  121.  TBuma-koto.  I„  228. 
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Trarl-dalko,  I.,  22a 

Tnirl  kane,  I.,  229. 

TQba,  I.,  22». 

Tuckey,   WilllBm,  elnglsg  maiter, 

A.,  181. 
Tumburu,  I.,  23a 

Tunes,  first  collection  ol  barmon- 
Ized  tuaee,  isBued  In  Amer- 
ica, A..  14S. 
l-nngkeo,  I-  230. 
Tuning,  equal  and  theoretical,  T., 

42. 
TuraDdot.  0„   11,  429, 
Turk  lu  Italia,  II,  O.,  11,  428. 
Turkey,  music  In,  F.,  ES9-64. 
muelcal  iaatrunienta  of,  F.,  OD. 
baz,  I„  97. 
dabbouB,  I.,  117. 
dairl,  I.,  118. 
dudukl   dudku,   souffarafa,   I., 

120. 
gele-masba,  I.,  128. 
kanoon,  or  qanan,  I..  147. 
kemangeb,  kemantche,  I.,  149. 
santlT,  1.,  206. 
acbellenbaum,  or  Cbapeau  cbf- 

nols.  I.,  208. 
tab'l  bel'edee,  I.,  216. 
tanbonr  bouzourk,  I»  218. 
tanbour  kebyr,  1.,  218. 
Ell,  I^  263. 
eongB  of,  F.,  61. 
TurklBb  music,  Dlua.,  F.,  69. 
Tnttl  in  Maschera,  O.,  li.  429. 
Twiddle-Twaddle,  0..  li.  429. 
Ty,  I..  230. 

Tye,  Cbrletopber,  T„  124. 
Tzetze,  I,.  239. 


United  States.     8e«  AmeHca  and 

American. 
tJnlTerslty  of  PennBylvania,  chair 

of  music  eatablisbed  In.  A.. 

199. 
UtuuOKllcbste  Ton  Allen,  Das,  O., 

il,  430. 
Cnterbrochene  Opferfeat,  Das,  O,, 

11,  430. 
Untersberg.  Der,  O.,  11,  430, 
Urania,    musical    publication.    A., 

160. 
Uranlan  Society,  A.,  212. 
Urvasi,  O..  11.  430. 
Uta-dalko,  1..  230. 
Uthal,  O.,  li,  430. 
Utopia  Limited.  O.,  ii,  430, 


Udakea,  I„  230. 

Ulrieh  von  Hutton,  O..  11,  428. 

Ultimo  Giomo  dl  Pompela,  L'.  0., 

11,  388. 
Umpan,  I..  230. 
Un'ATventnra  dl  Scaramnccia,  O., 

ii,  429. 
Un  Avrertlmesto  al  Oelosi,  O.,  It, 

429. 
Uu  Jour  a  Paris,  O.,  II,  430. 
Undine.  O..  II,  429. 
Una  Ponr  !' Autre,  L',  O.,  ii,  888. 
Uniform,  Die,  O.,  11,  ^0. 


Vagabund,  Der,  O..  II.  430. 

Vakonla  le  Forgeron,  O.,  11,  430. 

Val  d'Andorre,  Le,  O.,  li,  430, 

Valentine  de  Milan,  O.,  11,  430. 

Valeria.  O..  ii.  430. 

Valet  de  Chambre,  Le,  O.,  11.  430. 

Valet  de  Deux  Maltree,  Le,  O.,  II, 
430. 

Vaiet  de  Ferme,  Le,  0.,  II,  431. 

Valga,  L,  231. 

Valiha,  L.  231. 

Valkyrie.  The,  O,.  II,  47. 

Valved  horn,  I.,  231. 

Vaived  trombone.  I.,  231. 

Valved  trumpet,    I.,    231. 

Vampyr,  Der,  0„  II.  431. 

Van  Cleve,  John  Smith,  A.,  307. 

Van  Dyck.  O..  II,  431. 

Van  Booy,  Anton,  portrait.  O.,  I, 
320. 

Vassail  von  Szigeth,  Der,  0..  H. 
431. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  O.,  11.  431. 

Vatemnser,  Das,  O.,  II.  431. 

Vaudeville,    E.,    I,    30t 

Vibration,    E..    il.   109. 

Vibrato,  E..  II,  48-50. 

Vecchlo  Marlto,  II.  O.,  II,  431. 

Vedova  ScflJtra.  La,  O..  ii,  431. 

Veiled  Prophet,  The,  O.,  II,  431. 

Velieda.  Die  Zauberln  dea  Brock- 
ens,  O..  11.  431. 

Vencealao.  O..  II,  431. 

Veadatte,  La,  O..  11,  481. 
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"Tenl,   Bsncte   Splritas,"   O.   H., 

286. 
T«nlce,  first  public  open-bonst  In. 
F.,  92. 
foIk-soiiK>  of,  F.,  84. 
Veprci  Slclllennee,  Lee,  O.,  11,  431. 
Ven  CoBtana,  La,  O.,  II,  431. 
Terbnm  Noblle,  O.,  11,  4S1. 
Verdi,  Gliueppe,  F„  oe;  I.,  26,  26; 
O.,  1,  86,  ST. 
Atda,  O.,  I,  S3B. 
Balk)  In  HsBchera,  II,  O.,  1,27B. 
Ernanl,  0.,  1,  211. 
Fsbtaff,  0„  II,  217. 
Oteilo,   O.,    II,    187. 
Reqnlem  Mora,  O.  M.,  JUS. 
Blgoletto.  O.,  1,  2S1. 
TraTlata.  La,  O.,  I,  263. 
Trovatore,  U,  0„  I,  285. 
Vertnl  Co  Dor,  O.,  II,  431, 
Verglne  del  Sole,  Lb,  O.,  II.  432. 
Verkaufte  Braot,  Die,  O..  II,  43Z 
Verlobnng  ku  der  Latenie,  Die,  O., 

li,  432. 
Verloreoe    Faradlea,    Das,    O.,    II, 

432. 
YeniBrrte  PrlnEeaa,  Die,  O.,  U,  432. 
Teronlqne,  O.,  II,  2S1. 
Venchnender,  Der,  O.,  11,  432. 
TeiYcbworeuen,  Die,  O.,  II,  432. 
Verelegelt,  O..  II,  432. 
Veatale,  La,  O.,  II.  482. 
Versnnkene  Glocke,  Die,  O.,  U,  432. 
Veuere  Indeolse,  La,  0„  11,  432. 
VlaKglatorl  RIdlcoll,  I.  O..  11,  432. 
VUkkIo  a  Reims,  II,  O.,  !I,  432. 
Vibrations,  I.,  31-37,  40,  47. 
Vicar  of  Bra7,  The.  O.,  U.  432. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The,  O.,  11,433. 
"  Vlctlnue  PaBchali."  O.  M.,  286. 
Vie  ParlBtenne,  La,  O.,  II,  433. 
rielle,  L,  231. 
VIellle,  La,  O.,  II.  433. 
VIer  Groblane,  Die.  O.,  II,  433. 
Vleni  Chfltenn,  Le,  O.,  II,  433. 
Vlenx  Coquet,  Le,  O.,  II,  433. 
Vleuxtempfi,  Henri.  E.,  II,  17. 
I'Iklng's  Voyage.  The,  0„  II,  433. 
Village  Opera,  The,  O.,  II,  488. 
Villi.  Le.  O.,  II,  433. 
Vina,  I.,  231. 
Vlneta,    O.,    II,   488. 
Viol,  I.,  78,  231. 
Tlol  familT,  11108.,  L,  236. 


Tlola,  L.  232. 

Viola  baatarda,  lyra  viol,  1.,  233. 

Viola  da  braccio,   I.,  233. 

Viola  da  gamba,  I.,  233. 

Viola  d'Amore,  B.,  11,  92-04;  I.,  233. 

Viola  da  spalla,  !„  23S. 

Viola  de  gamba,  E..  11,  8842. 

VIoU  dl  bordone,  I.,  230. 

Viola  pompoaa,  I»  230. 

Tlola-sltber,  I.,  235. 

VloIett^  La,  O.,  II.  438. 

Violin,  I.,  236-243. 

appreciation,  T.,  28»'29S. 

cane,  I.,  103. 

erolntlon  of,  l„  76, 

folding,  or  trareler'a,  I.,  126. 

principle  of,  I.,  42. 

Tlolln-makliig   and  makers,    A., 


advanced.  B.,  II,  25^. 
VloUnlets.  American,  A.,  310. 
Violoncello,  or  bass  viol.  I.,  240. 
Violino  del  Dlavoto,  C,  il,  433. 
Violone,  I.,  246. 
Viola,  E.,  11,  85-04. 
Virginal,  E..  II,  98-106;  I.,  246. 
Vlrglae,  C  II,  433. 
Virtuosi  Ambalantl,  I,  O.,  II,  433. 
Vialtandlnee,  Les,  O.,  11,  483. 
VlBsaudlscbl,  I.,  247. 
VlvandWre,  La,  O.,  11,  433. 
Vocal  mnalc,  cbants,  T..  16,  93.  97. 

cboral  singing.  A..  31,  37. 

development  of  cbnrcb  music,  T., 
1&'23. 

effects  of,  in  schools.  A.,  21,  22. 

harmony,  E„  11,  386.3^. 

blstoty  of,  T.,  15-23. 

rhythm  In,  E..  t.  377^188. 

Blnglng  schools,  T.,  17. 
Voice,  child,  E..  I,  266, 

female.  E.,  1,  261.  268,  266. 

male,  E.,  I,  262,  264,  266. 
Voice  cnltnre,  graded.  E..  I,  288- 
230. 

primary,  B..  I,  225-284. 
Volx  Bnmaine,  La.  O..  II,  438. 
"Volunteer  Boye,  The,"  A.,  104. 
Von  Weber,  Carl  Marie,  portrait, 
T.,  273. 

v«to^  It,  o.,  11,  4sa 
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